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Look as Good as You 
Are—Use Pompeian 


Pompeian Massage Cream pro 
duces the wholesome, clear-skin 
complexion of health by collecting 
ull the minute impurities which the 
kin holds. Pompeian literally rolls 
them out of you, while at the same 
time it exercises the skin, vitalizing 
if, Keeping it we ll) looking Pom- 
peian Massage Cream is the foun- 
dation of the ‘‘clean-cut business 
look”* which begets confidence 
the secret of all success. Try 


Pompeian. Clip the coupon now 


Cat off, sign and send 





THE POMPEIAN MPG. CO. 


49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen Enclosed find 6c (stamps or 


| jar of Pompeian Massage Crear 


Address 





Good Looks Make Dreams 


of Success Come True 


“* Believe in me—in my ability—in my goods!’’ 
is what your eyes telegraph daily to someone, as you 
try to make this or that dream come true. 

“*[—I—I'm not sure I| can trust you,’’ telegraphs 
Suspicion to the other person’s brain. 

Then you often put Suspicion to flight solely by 
your looks. Look as good as you are, and Success 
will meet you half way. Pompeian Massage Cream 
will make you look as good as you are. Try it 


“You're the salesman I want be- 
cause you look as good as you are” 


**T chose you because your good, clean looks 
match up with your ability and the character of our 
house. 

**A good impression is a good start. A salesman 
must not merely get attention before he can get an 
order. He must get Savorable attention. Always 
look as good as you are.” 

A clear, clean Pompeian skin will help make 
your Dream of Success come true, because Pompeian 
makes you look as good as you are. Try Pompeian 
Massage Cream. 


“Do you know why I chose you 
as my secretary?” 


**First, because of your ability, of course. Buta 
close second réason is your appearance. I won't have 
a man about me who is not ‘clean cut.’ Any other 
kind irritates me and decreases my own efficiency. 
My motto is ‘Clear the way for the man with a 
clean record and a clean, wholesome appearance!’ ’’ 

Moral: A good, clear skin helps a good, clear 
brain win success. Make your own promotion easier. 
Use Pompeian Massage Cream. You'll be surprised 
how it will invigorate and improve your skin. 


A Pompeian Complexion 


Wins Admiration 


BEAUTIFIES 


and 


YOUTHIFIES 


Pompeian will make 
your complexion clear, 
fresh and youthful. And 
not by covering up, but 
by cleansing and exer 
cising the skin. A Pom- 
peian massage also re- 
freshes the face and sub- 
dues tired lines of worry 
and work. Try Pom 
peian. Clip coupon now 


Ww : Shun 
arning cheaply 
made imitations. Insist 
on Pompeian. It has im- 
proved complexions for 
12 years. Alldealers sell 
Pompeian—S0c, 75c and 
$1. Get it and no other. 


Get Trial Jar 


Sent for 6c, stamps or 
coins. Clip coupon now. 
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You can now buy furniture that is boiling- water-proof —that hot dishes 
will not injure. Insist upon getting it. Such furniture is varnished with 
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VALENTINE’S 


JAALSPAR 


d The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


This is a new and important development your furniture Valspar doesn't show unsightly scratches! Tables and 
in the furniture business. Not all dealers :, , sideboards which are not injured by liquids 
carry Valsparred furniture as yet—it is too Remember et uC ne Ae wager is or hut distees! Biscslemee of oft blade thas 
; on , varnished. n't imagine because a table 
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-_— little, inconspicuous label, *‘ Finished with ture, but for floors, woodwork, door 
It means a ey a to you in the "Think Valspar’ ’ rhe vy consider this label a piazza even bathroom ind kitchen 
ol comlort and ulumate economy. un idded selling point, because it is a guarar floors and woodwork 
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and water, without turning it gray and dull, \ 4-0oz. can of Valspar and fur 
Think laci Many large department stores and dealers ture booklet will be sent ' 
“we ol gee ( amp g-asece or ren are specif ying Valspar on all their new receipt of 10 cents in tamps 
dishes on a la He, wiihoul naving & tele orders for furniture i iewin matiie snl ; 
rings appear. Consider that the many daily | 7 ' rr 
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This Summer—All the Van Camp Master Chefs 


Consider, Mrs. Housewife—when the hot days 
the master chefs who stand at your command. 
The chief one has cooked for kings. 

Here each is a specialist, devoting time and tal- 
ents to a single dish. Experts and analysts select his 
materials. E.very modern facility is nght at his hand. 

They stand ready to serve you, at a moment's 
notice, the finest dish of its kind in existence. And 
for two or three cents per serving. 


come 


Royal Pork and Beans 


Their most famous creation is Van Camp's Pork 
and Beans. In millions of homes it today represents 
the ideal in our national dish. 

Not made from ordinary beans. They pick 
out the beans by analysis. They bake up 
sample lots first, to prove that none stay hard. 

Then they choose just the whitest, plump- 
est beans from those which pass these tests.  - 

Not seasoned by common sauce. Tomatoes 
are specially grown for it, on special soil, from 
special seed. They are picked at the peak of their 
npeness, so the sauce has tang and zest. And it 
permeates the beans. 

Not baked in the old way, as in home ovens. 
But baked in steam ovens without touching the 
steam. Baked without crisping — baked without 
bursting. The beans come out nut-like, mellow 
and whole, 


Upsets Old Ideas 


Van Camp's Pork and Beans has entirely revised 


the old-time idea of Baked Beans. It has made this 
dish a delicacy. Now beans hard or mushy, crisp or 
half-baked, are not considered fit. 

Van Camp's is not merely one brand of many. It 
is distinct and inimitable. You find nothing like it. 
The use of Baked Beans has increased enormously 
since this dish was perfected. 
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—_- BAKED WITH 
PorkK«BEANS founro Skuce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 








We Bake Beans Here for 
a Thousand Chefs 


A very large number of the ablest chefs have 
our chefs bake their Beans. There are thousands 
of restaurants, hotels and lunch rooms which serve 
nothing but Van Camp's. 

For these are the Beans that men like. When 
you find a place famous for Baked Beans—a place 
where men flock for this dish—you will usually find 
that place serving Van Camp's. 

That's one reason why you should serve them— 
because they please the men. Men like the tang 
and flavor—the mellowness and nuttiness—which 

we bring out in Van Camp's. 


Stock the Pantry Now 


Now is the time of all times to have plenty of 

Van Camp's. Many a time you'll want ready- 

cooked meals of this delightful sort. A luncheon 

or dinner to serve cold or hot, without any 
work at all, 

And you want the best. You want these meals 
appetizing—want them inviting. You'll want to 
serve them often. 

Your grocer has Van Camp's. Tell him now how 
many cans you want. Then, for three cents per 
person, you can serve any minute the finest dish of 
its kind in the world. 

Let Pork and Beans introduce our chefs. If you 
find it delicious, please remember the other good 
things which they cook for you. 

(313) 
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The Meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Ireaty—By David Jayne Hill 








ITHOUT 

touching 

on the ex- 
pediency of either 
affirming or sur- 
rendering such 
rights as the 
United States 
may possess in the 
Panama Canal, it 
may be useful at 
this time to in- 
quire what are the 
respective rights 
of the United 
States and Great 
Britain under the 
Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. 





THE CLAYTON- 
BULWER TREATY 

In 1850 the oc- 
cupation by Great 
Britain of terri- 
tory in the vicin- 
ity ot a possible 
future canal con- 
necting the 4 tlan- 
tic and the Pacific 
led to the negotia- 
tion of a treaty be- 
tween the United 
States and Great 
Britain, signed on 
April nineteenth 
of that year, which 
contained the fol- 
lowing provisions: 
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John Hay, Who, as Secretary of State, Represented the 


United States in the Treaty Negotiations 


“The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby declare that neither 
the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the 
said ship canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications com- 
manding the same or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, 
or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part 
of Central America,”’ and so on. 


So long as this convention remained in force—that is, down to the year 1900—it 
was impossible for either Great Britain or the United States to build an isthmian canal 
over which it could, without a violation of the treaty, exercise such rights of control and 
defense as would justify the expenditure of the cost of construction by either nation. 

Meanwhile, under rights obtained from Colombia, a French company began, but 
afterward abandoned, the construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 

In 1900 the Government of the United States desired to construct an isthmian canal 
for the purpose of connecting its Atlantic and Pacific coasts by a waterway through 
which its ships of war and its domestic commerce might be transferred from ocean to 
ocean. This was to be an American canal, constructed and controlled by the Government of 
the United States. The obstacle to procedure was the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, by which 
the United States was solemnly bound not to exercise the control it now desired to exercise. 


THE ABROGATION OF THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY — The task was intrusted to the 
Secretary of State, Mr. John Hay, to open negotiations with Great Britain for the purpose 
of liberating the Government of the United States from its agreement with Great Britain, 
in order that it might be free to proceed with the construction of a canal under its own 
exclusive control. 

Would Great Britain agree to release the United States from the then existing 
obligations? That was the question which Secretary Hay was called on to face. On the 
one hand, Great Britain might be reluctant to permit the United States to construct and 
control a waterway between the two oceans, through which American ships might at all 
times pass freely and from which British ships might sometimes be excluded. 

On the other hand, Great Britain, as the greatest of maritime powers, might profit 
greatly by the construction of such a canal; and there was.the possibility that the 
United States, whose position in the Western Hemisphere had been profoundly modified in 
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the fifty yearsthat 
had elapsed since 
the signing of the 
Clayton- Bulwer 
Treaty, might con- 
sider it expedient 
to denounce that 
treaty, on the 
ground that treat- 
ies, even when 
alleged to be per- 
petual, are mor- 
ally binding only 
rebus sic stantibus, 
and cease to be so 
when conditions 
have essentially 
changed. 

In the conduct 
of the negotiations 
Mr. Hay discov- 
ered that Great 
Britain was deeply 
interested in the 
construction of a 
canal at the ex- 
pense of theUnited 
States, and would 
readily consent to 
it on condition 
that the general 
principle of neu- 
tralization, which 
had been definitely 
specified in the 
Clayton-Bulwer 
Ireaty, should be 








Lerd Pauncefote, Engiand's Ambassador to the United States 


recognized in anew at the Time the Treaty Was Made 
convention. 

Accordingly a new treaty was signed on February 5, 1900, designed to take the place 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, in which it was agreed that a canal might be constructed 
“under the auspices of the Government of the United States, either dire 
cost or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through subscriy 


to or purchase of stock or shares.” 


treaty ol February 100 


om some o! the obiligatio 0 


THE First Hay-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY—Though the 
released the Government of the United Stat r 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, it did not release it from all. 

In the second article it was declared: 

“The High Contracting Parties, desiring to preserve and maintain the ‘gener 
principle’ of neutralization established in Article VIII of the Cl 
which convention is hereby superseded, adopt, as the basis of such neutralizatio 
following rules.’ 

The rules, substantially as embodied in the Suez Canal Convention, signed by nine 
Powers in 1888, then follow. The first one reads 


es I 


iyton Bulwer Conve 


“The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to the veas« 
of commerce and war of all nations, on terms of entire equality; so that there sh 
no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions 
and charges of traffic, or otherwise.”’ 


The seventh rule reads: 


ling the canal or the waters adjacent 
to maintain such n 


lawlessness and disorder.’ 


“No fortifications shall be erecté 
The United States, however, shal! be at liberty 
the canal as may be necessary to protect it against 


ommatr 
litary police along 


Evidently here, as in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Great Britain shared with the United 
States the power to determine the conditions under which the canal should be used. |! 
was distinctly agreed that all nations, without qualification of any kind, and therefore 
plainly including the United States, were to be treated on terms of entire equality with 


the United States. 
The language is plain and explicit, and « 


condominium that Great Britain in the first H Pauncefote 


an have no other meaning 


+} tre! f +} 


in tne cor ol e Cal 
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Treaty still possessed and exercised the right to forbid the 
fortification of the canal, as well as to share on terms of 
entire equality all the privileges of the United States, both 
in war and peace, 


THE SeconD Hay-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY—Though it is 
well known that the first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was not 
ratified by the Senate of the United States and was returned 
to Secretary Hay with several proposed amendments, the 
language of that treaty has so impressed itself on the mem- 
ory of many persons that they persist in quoting its words 
as constituting the present obligations of the United States, 
unmindful of the fact that it was never ratified. 

It is, therefore, of the highest importance to a compre- 
hension of this subject that we should not only distinguish 
between the unratified treaty of February 5, 1900, and the 
treaty of November 18, 1901, which was duly ratified and is 
now in force, but that we should closely follow the stzps 
of the transition from the one to the other by which the 
relations of the two Governments were radically modified. 

Without encumbering this brief exposition with the dis- 
cussion of the first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty before the 
Committee of the Senate, it may be sufficient to point out 
the nature of the modifications actually adopted, with the 
reasons for making them. 

When the Senate declined to ratify without amendment 
his first treaty, Secretary Hay reopened the negotiations 
with Great Britain on the understanding that the canal was 
to be exclusively American; that the right of fortification 
was not to be denied; and that neutralization as a general 
principle could not be interpreted as excluding the owners 
of an object from unlimited control over it, so long as all 
neuters were subjected to equal treatment. Great Britain 
and all others were to be treated with strict equality, but 
the United States was to have a free hand in the manage- 
ment of its own property. 

In pursuance of this purpose the draft of the second 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty withdrew from the obscurity of a 
merely parenthetical clause the statement that the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty was superseded, and brought to the front, 
as the first article, the plain declaration: 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that the present 
treaty shall supersede the afore-mentioned convention of 
the nineteenth of April, 1850.” 

It is, therefore, useless to look back of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty cf November 18, 1901, for any light on the present 
rights and treaty relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. So far as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the first 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty are concerned, they have no exist- 
ence and no effect. The rights of the two countries respect- 
ing the canal are, therefore, to be determined solely by an 
interpretation of the second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which 
alone is still in force. 

Happily we have clear and authentic written evidence of 
the intentions of both sides in this negotiation. In com- 
municating the new treaty to the Senate for ratification 
Mr. Hay says: 

“The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to 
be an entirely American canal. The enormous cost of con- 
structing it is to be borne by the United States alone. 
When constructed it is to be exclusively the property 


whole responsibility for upholding these rules, and thereby 
maintaining the neutrality of the canal, would henceforth 
be assumed by the Government of the United States. The 
change of form is an important one; but in view of the fact 
that the whole cost of construction of the canal is to be 
borne by that Government, which is also to be charged with 
such measuves as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder, His Majesty’s Government are 
not likely to object to it.” 

In brief, the rules for the use of the canal, instead of being 
laid down, as in the first treaty, by the United States and 
Great Britain jointly, in this new treaty are now to be laid 
down by the United States alone; the reason for this being 
that the cost of constructing, maintaining and defending 
the canal is now to be borne solely by the United States. 
The bilateral agreement becomes a unilateral regulation. 
In exchange for the added burdens assumed by the United 
States, Great Britain surrenders all rights in the canal 
except those explicitly accorded under the rules adopted 
by the United States. 

This radical change in the ground conception of the 
treaty seemed to Lord Lansdowne to require a correspond- 
ing change in the phraseology of the rules. Accordingly, 
in the draft of the treaty sent by the British Foreign Office 
to Lord Pauncefote, Lord Lansdowne proposed to change 
the expression in the first rule from: 

“The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in 
time of peace, to the vessels of commerce and war of all 
nations, on terms of entire equality; so that there shall be 
no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or sub- 
jects in respect of the conditions and charges of traffic, or 
otherwise” 
to the form: 

“The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and war of all nations which shall agree to observe 
these rules, on terms of entire equality; so that there shall 
be no discrimination against any nation so agreeing,” 
and so on. 

The significance of this change is evident. The rules in 
question were now to be adopted by the United States 
alone. The canal was not to be thrown open to “all 
nations,” but only to “all nations which shall agree to 
observe these rules.”” Not only so, but the expression, “in 
time >f war as in time of peace,”’ which appeared in the 
first treaty, is now dropped, thus giving the United States 
in time of war the right, if necessary, to close the canal, 
even to those nations that agree to observe the rules laid 
down by the United States. 

Clearly the United States Government in this new treaty 
occupies an entirely different position from the one it occu- 
pied in the previous treaty. It now possesses the right not 
only to fortify the canal but to close the canal in time of 
war. It is recognized as sole proprietor, and as such is 
empowered not only to adopt rules but by its own means 
and at its own cost to enforce the observance of them. 

What, then, is the position in the new form of the treaty 
of all other nations, Great Britain included? “All nations 
which shall agree to observe these r-les,”” now adopted by 
the United States alone, and no others, are, according to 
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Lord Lansdowne, to enjoy the use of the canal. A distinc- 
tion is here made that did not appear in the first treaty. 
In the first treaty the United States and Great Britain 
together adopted rules that opened the canal to “all 
nations, on terms of entire equality.”” In the second treaty 
the United States alone adopts the rules; and, as sole 
owner of the canal, offers terms of entire equality to all 
nations that shall agree to observe them. 

Does the equality here referred to mean equality with 
the Government of the United States or equality among 
those agreeing to observe therules? This is, without dcubt, 
the critical point in the interpretation of the treaty, and it 
is necessary to proceed with extreme caution and absolute 
freedom from prejudice of any kind. 

It would appear that the right to fortify the canal and 
to adopt rules for its use, with the power of closing it in 
time of war for purposes of defense, places the Government 
of the United States in a position quite different from that 
which it occupied when all these prerogatives were denied. 
The consideration offered by the United States to Great 
Britain for these new advantages was the assumption of 
the whole burden of maintaining and defending the canal 
as a piece of national property, thus relieving and discharg- 
ing Great Britain from any obligation whatever, except 
observance of the rules. 

A close examination shows that not one of the rules the 
nations were to agree to observe could be regarded as 
applying to the owner of the canal; so that the expression, 
“all nations which shall agree to observe these rules,” can 
hardly be regarded as including the United States. 

The purpose and character of the rules seem to forbid 
such inclusion. They are almost exclusively prohibitions 
that could not well apply to the United States as sole pro- 
prietor of the canal, whose whole interest would be to 
secure the observance of the rules and could not in any 
way be promoted by violating them—such as blockading 
the canal; committing acts of hostility within it; the revict- 
ualing of belligerent vessels; delay in transit; the treat- 
ment of prizes of war; the embarkation or debarkation of 
troops and munitions of war, and so on; and the occupa- 
tion of waters adjacent to the canal by belligerent vessels 
all of which relate to acts interfering with the control of the 
canal. Such rules have from their very nature no applica- 
tion to the United States, which, therefore, cannot fairly 
be regarded as included in the expression: “All nations 
which shall agree to observe these rules.”’ 

We have, then, apparently two classes of Powers desig- 
nated in the provisions of this treaty: 1—The sole builder, 
owner and controller of the canal, on the one hand; and 
2—The nations that agree to observe therulesit has adopted, 
on the other. Does the United States consent in this treaty 
to extend to other nations entire equalitv ~ ith itself in the 
use of the canal, or only entire equalit’ ong themselves 
as equal and neutral Powers? 

The answer to this question is to be 
ments relating to the effect of the treat 
commented on it at the time when it was 
Lansdowne, in his instructions to Lord 
very clearly his reason for changing “all nat 

nations which shall agree to observe v. 
His reason is—with the new conception of 


in the state- 
*hose who 
*. Lord 
‘tates 

“all 

les.”” 

eaty 





of the United States, and is to be managed, controlled 
and defended by it. Under these circumstances, and 
considering that now, by the new treaty, Great Britain 
is relieved of all responsibility and burden of main- 
taining its neutrality and security, it was thought 
entirely fair to omit the prohibition that ‘No forti- 
fications shall be erected commanding the canal or 
the waters adjacent.’” 

There are then, from Mr. Hay’s point of view, no 
limitations whatever on the enjoyment by the United 
States of “all the rights incident tosuch construction, 
as well as the exclusive right of providing for the reg- 
ulation and management of the canal,” as provided 
for in the second article of the new treaty. The 
Ciayton-Bulwer Treaty casts no shadow on the new 
convention, which is based on a new conception of 
the relations of the two Governments to the canal. 

That the British Government took the same view 
is evident from the difference between the two Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaties and the statements of Lord 
Lansdowne, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in his communications to Lord Pauncefote. 


THE CHANGES IN THE TREATY AS RATIFIED— 
Lord Lansdowne’s memorandum for the instruction 
of Lord Pauncefote, dated August 3, 1901, reveals 
how completely the British Government had modified 
its point of view since the negotiations began. 

“In form,” says Lord Lansdowne, “the new draft 
differs from the convention of 1900, under which the 
high contracting parties, after agreeing that the canal 
might be constructed by the United States, under- 
took to adopt certain rules as the basis on which the 
canal was to be neutralized. In the new draft the 
United States intimate their readiness ‘to adopt’ 





as giving to the United States complete co of the 
canal, thus making it exclusively Amer .. —that 
Great Britain would be placed at adisa ntage if 
all nations, without distinction, were njoy the 
privileges of the canal without any vu . gation to 
observe the rules. 

“The omission of the words under which this 
country ”—Great Britain—“ became jointly bound to 
defend the neutrality of the canal, and the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty,’’ Lord Lansdowne 
admits, “would materially diminish the obligations 
of Great Britain.” “This,” he adds, “is a most 
important consideration.” “But,” he continues, 
“having assumed the whole burden of defending the 
canal, the United States would have a treaty right to 
interfere with the canal in time of war or apprehended 
war. Great Britain alone, in spite of her vast pos- 
sessions on the American continent and the extent 
of her interests in the East, would be absolutely pre- 
cluded from resorting to any such action or from 
taking measures to secure her interests in and near the 
canal,” though other Powers not bound by the treaty 
would be free to take such action as they pleased. 

“TI would, therefore, suggest,”’ he concludes, “the 
insertion, in Rule One, after ‘all nations,’ of the 
words ‘ which shall agree to observe these rules.’ This 
addition will impose on the other Powers the same 
self-denying ordinance as Great Britain is desired to 
accept, and will furnish an additional security to the 
neutrality of the canal, which it will be the duty of 
the United States to maintain.” 

What, then, is the substance of this self-denying 
ordinance on the part of Great Britain and this new 
burden assumed by the United States? Is it not the 
complete and unrestricted surrender of the control of 








somewhat similar rules as the basis of the neutraliza- 
tien of the canal. It would appear to follow that the 
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the canal to the one Power that takes the place of the 
(Continued on Page 8!) 
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T WAS after the affair of the Prime 
Minister that I left Daphne. We kid- 
naped him, you remember—only it 
turned out to be some one else; and Violet 
Harcourt-Standish got in awfully wrong 
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and had to go to the Riviera. I really did 
not wish to kidnap him, but the matter 
came up at tea at Daphne’s one day—and 
one hates to stay out of things. 

Poppy Harmsworth was going on a 
motor trip just then, and when she asked 
me to go along I agreed. I was spending 
a Sunday with her. 

“I’m not running away, Madge,” she 
explained; “‘but I’m stony broke, and 
that’s the truth! I'll have to get back to 
work.” 

Poppy paints and makes a lot of 
money—mural decorations, you know, 
panels for public buildings, and all that 
sort of thing; but she never has any money, 
no matter what she makes. 

“T want sea—sea with mist over it 
and rocks. And a cave re 

“Caves are damp. There are plenty of 
hotels.” 

““A cave,” she said, examining her rings 
dreamily, “ with the tide coming in against 
a setting sun, and the spray of every 
color in the world—I think it’s Tintagel, 
Madge.” 

Poppy is terribly pretty and this is her 
story—not mine. I did not think at first 
that she was serious. 

“That's a sweet frock,” I said. “Did 
you hear that man today when you were 
speaking at the Monument? He said: 
‘Bless its pretty art! If the rest of them 
looked like that they could ’ave the vote, 
for all of me!’” 

Poppy’s hair is the softest, straightest 
hair you ever saw and her nose is short 
and childish. Her eyes are soft too, and 
her profile is so helpless that the bobbies 
help her across the streets; but her full 
face is full of character. 

“Was hein front of me?” she demanded. 

“At the side.” 
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And so, just as soon as the men realize 
that we are really in earnest about the 
vote, and will not just smile and joo} 
tolerant when we try to learn something 
about politics, they will give it to us, wi 
delis on it Of course I am speak g of the 
American men. They will have to extract 


the vote from the English with forceps 


I have re ally thought a lot about it 
though Daphne once said I had ent} 
asm instead of intelligence, political But 
how am I to learn? Men always talk nor 
sense to me instead of politics. I tell you 
it gets on my nerves sometimes. Now and 
then one does tell me a little; but 2 i 


always elderly and not alluring. 

Well, Poppy and I got started at last 
Poppy left in a raging temper over some 
thing or other—a bill before the House, | 
think. I was so busy getting packed that 
I forgot what it was, if I ever knew—and 
she hardly spoke for twenty miles; but at 
Guildford she recovered her temper. It 
was during the assizes and the sheriff was 
lunching at the hotel. His gilt coach was 
at the door, with a footman in wig and 
plush, white stockings and buckles, and a 
most magnificent coachman. Poppy'seves 
narrowed. She pointed to the footman's 
ornamented legs. 

“The great babies!" she said. “How 
a man loves to dress! Government, is it? 
Fighteenth-century costumes and medi 
evallaws! Government— in gold lace and 
a cocked hat! Law in its majesty, Madge, 
with common sense and common justice 
in rags. That can vote, while you and 
I ” She stopped for breath. 

The footman’s calves twitched, but he 
looked straight ahead. 

I got her into the building somehow or 
other. She looked quite calm, except that 
she was breathing hard. I reminded her 
that she had promised to be quiet on this 
trip; and she powdered her nose and 
looked penitent and distractingly pretty. 

“I’m sorry,” shesaid. “It’s this parade 
of authority that gets on my nerves—thi 








We both understood— it was her profile 
again. She fell back in her chair and sighed. 

“If you could address the House of Lords in profile,” 
I said, “you'd get the vote.” 

“That's rot, you know!” she retorted; but she colored. 

She knew and she knew I knew that her new photographs 
were profile ones. And we both knew, too, that they were 
taken because Vivian Harcourt had demanded a picture 
of her. 

“You're not doing the right thing, Poppy,”’ I accused 
her. “For one day in the week that Viv sees you full face 
there are six days for him to look at that picture.” 

“He isn’t obliged to look at it at all.” 

“So long as women beg the question like that,” I said 
severely, “just so long do they postpone serious considera- 
tion for the Cause.” 

She leaned back and laughed—rather rudely. The 
English can be very rudesometimes. They call it frankness. 

“The ridiculous thing about you is that you don’t know 
anything about the Cause,” she said. “With you it’s a 
fad. It’s the only thing you can’t have; so you want it, 
little Madge. With some of us it’s—well, I can’t talk 
about it.” 

That made me furious. The idea of dedicating your life 
to a thing and then being accused —— 

“T think enough of the Cause to stand out all day in a 
broiling sun,”’ I snapped, “and be burnt to a cinder! 
Didn’t I pass out your wretched literature for four hours 
and make six shillings?” 

“Don’t call it wretched literature,” she said gently. 
“But—now think a minute! If it came to a showdown— 
your own expression, isn’t it?—a question between one of 
these men who are so mad about you— Basil or any of the 
others—and the Cause, which would it be?” 

“Both!” I replied promptly. 

She laughed again. 

“You delightful little hypocrite!” she cried. “A com- 
promise, then! Not victory, but a truce! Oh, martyr to 
the Cause!” 

“And you?” 

“The Cause!”’ she said, and turned her full face to me. 

Well, of course that was Poppy’s affair. I believe in 
living up to one’s conviction, and all that; but when you 
think of the lengths to which she carried her conviction, 
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The Burgitar Was There, Going Through Vic's Desk 


and the horrible situation that developed, it seems an 
exceedingly selfish theory of life. I believe in diplomatic 
compromise. 

I wrote the whole conversation that night to father and 
he cabled a reply. He generally cables, being very busy. 
He said: 


Life is a series of compromises. Who is Basil? 


I had been in England for six months visiting Daphne 
Delaney, who is my cousin; but visiting Daphne had been 
hard work. One started out to go shopping with her and 
ended up at a counter in a big shop demanding of a mob of 
women hunting bargains in one-and-six kids— gloves— w! 
they were sheep. 

“Sheep!” she would say, eying them scornfully. “Silly 
sheep, who do nothing but bleat— with but one occupation 
or reason for living—to cover your backs!” 

Then two or three stately gentlemen in frock coats would 
pull her down and I would try to pretend I was not with her. 

Now, I believe in suffrage. I own a house back home in 
America. Father gave it to me so I could dress myself out 
of the rent. But between plumbers and taxes, and a baby 
with a hammer, which ruined the paint, I never get much 
The first thing I knew, the men voted to pave the street in 
front of the old thing, and I had to give up a rose-colored 
charmeuse and pay for it. But that is not all. The minute 
the street was paved some more men came along and 
raised my taxes because the street was improved! So I 
paid three hundred doliars to have my taxes raised! Is 
that reasonable? Is that government? 

Well, that made me strong for suffrage. And of course 
there are a lot of other things. But I am not militant. You 
know as well as I do that it is coming. The American men 
are just doing what father does at Christmastime. For 
about a month beforehand he talks about hard times and 
not seeing his way clear, and all that. And on Christmas 
morning he comes downstairs awfully glum, with one hand 
behind him. 

We always play up and tell him never to mind—maybe 
he can do it next year. And we ere always awfully surprised 
when he brings his hand round with checks for everybody, 
bigger than they had expected. 
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glittering show of half the people ruling all 
the people.” 

When she came back from ordering the luncheon she 
was smiling. I thought it was all over. 

“Luncheon!” she said cheerfully. “With strawberries 
as big as a teacup, and clotted cream!” 

I think my mind was on the clotted cream, for I followed 
her past one dining room to a second—a long, low room 
full of men. She pushed me in ahead. 

me I think it’s the wrong room, Poppy,” I aid, 
“There's the 

It was the wrong room and she knew it! The sheriff w 


at the center table and near him was a great serving sta 


with hot and cold roasts and joints. I tried to back out 

but at that moment Poppy slammed the door and locked it. 
“Don’t yell!” she said to me under her breath, and 

dropped something ice-cold down my back—the key! 


About half the men started to their feet. Poppy 
a hand. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, 
few things I would like to say while you finish luncheon. | 


shall be entirely orderly. The question of the suffrage 


“you need not rise! I have 


They dodged as though she had been loaded wit 
shrapnel instead of a speech. They shouted and clamor 
They ordered us out. And all the time the door was locked 
and the key was down my back! 

“Poppy!” I said, clutching her arm. “Poppy, for t) 
love ol heaven : 

She had forgotten me absolutely. When she fi 
turned her eyes on me she never saw me. 

“The door is lo i, gentieme n,’ shesaid, “If 5 
give me five minutes 

They would not listen, however. The sheriff sat st iar 
ate his luncheon. Time might come and time might go 
tides flow and ebb, old eras give way to new but the Brit 
lion must be fed. But once I caught hi eye al d I alr 
thought it twinkled. Perish the thought! The old ord 
wink at the ne 

They dem: 





‘After that I'll turn over the } ey .” she promised 


The only way she could have turned over the key 


of course, to take me into a corner, stand me on my he 
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and jounce it out! I w-s very nervous, I will confess. No 
one had laid a hand on Poppy as yet. She was so young 
and good looking— and the minute anybody loomed very 
close she turned her baby profile to him and he looked as 
though he had been caught gunning for butterflies! 

Finally, however, the noise becoming a tumult, and 
Poppy and I forced back against the door, the sheriff 
approached, The crewd made respectful way for him. 

“Now, young ladies,”’ he said, “this has been an agree- 
able break in our long day; but—all pleasant things must 
end, Open the door, please.” 

“Will you give me five minutes?"”’ Poppy demanded. 
“I'm a taxpayer. I help to pay the people in this room. 
I have a right to be heard.” 

“Open the door!” said the sheriff. 

“No!” 

“Then give up the key and one of my men —— 

I caught his arm. I could not stand it another minute. 
It is all well enough for Poppy to say it was cowardly and 
that the situation was ours until I gave it away. The key 
was not down her back! 

“Break the lock!" I said frantically. “‘The—the key 
is where I can’t get it.” 

He was really twinkling now, but the crowd round was 
outraged on account of him and his dignity. 

“You didn’t swallow it, did you?” he asked in an 
undertone, 

“It’s down the back of my waist,’’ I replied. 

Poppy said afterward that I cried on the sheriff's breast 
and made a scene and disgraced her generally. It is not 
true. I only leaned my head against his arm for a minute— 
and he was not angry, for he patted my shoulder. I am 
terribly fond of Poppy, but she is not always reasonable. 

There had been a great deal of noise. I remember hear- 
ing echoes of the dining-room excitement from the hall- 
way beyond the door and some one pounding. They were 
breaking the lock from the outside. All the time Poppy 
was talking in her lovely soft voice. Finally she said: 

“Since woman is called on to obey the laws she ought 
to have a voice in making them a 

“Hear! Hear!” cried somebody. 

“Since she doesn’t make them, why should she obey 
them?"’ demanded Poppy, lifting violet eyes to the crowd. 

“I didn’t make the Ten Commandments,” said a voice 
from the rear of the room, “but I'll get hell just the same 
if I break them! What have you got to say about that?” 

Poppy was stumped for once. I believe it was the most 
humiliating moment of her public life. She went quite 
pale and opened her lips, but no retort came. 

Luckily the lock broke just then and we were hustled out 
of the room. There was a crowd in the hall and it was most 
disagreeable. I expected to be arrested, of course; but the 
cro wd, feeling it had the best of things with the Ten Com- 
mandments, was in high good humor. They let us by with- 
out a word and the sheriff himself stood on the steps while 
we got into our car. 

Just as Poppy’s chauffeur got the engine started the 
landlord ran out and demanded the key. Poppy told 
the chauffeur to go on in a frantic voice, but he hesitated. 
All the majesty of British law was there on the steps and 
the gold coach was waiting. Of course to be arrested for 
disturbing the peace with a suffrage 
speech is one thing, but theft is 
another. I threw a pleading glance 
at the sheriff and he came slowly 
down the steps. Men with wands 
kept the crowd back. The fat 
coachman with the wig did not turn 
his head, but the footman at the 
coach door leered and avenged his 
calves. Even Poppy flushed. 

“Quick!” said the sheriff fero- 
ciously in a low tone. ‘“‘Give me 
something that looks like a key, 
and then get away as quickly 
as you can,” 

1 opened my pocketbook. The 
only thing that was even the size 
of a key was my smelling-salts 
bottle. So I gave him that and he 
covered it with his bighand. Then, 
still frowning savagely, he made 
a lordly gesture for us to move on. 

Have you ever been in the Wom- 
an's Clubhouse that Poppy dec- 
orated? The staircase walls are 
wonderful --crowds of women, poor 
and old, young and rich, with 
clouds round them, and so on, all 
ascending toward a saintly person 
with a key—Saint Peter, or some- 
body. Well, the saint looks like 
the sheriff at Guildford, and the key 
does not look like a key! 

We slept at Bournemouth that 
night—or, rather, we did nut sleep. 
Poppy sat up half the night trying 
to think of an answer to the Ten 
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Commandments thing. She said she should get 
that again—she felt it—and what was she tosay? 
I had recovered the key and my good humor by 
that time, but I could not help much, Seeing 
her so disturbed I had not the heart to tell her 
what I suspected; but I was sure I had seen 
Vivian Harcourt on the edge of the crowd at 
Guildford. It would have made her furious to 
think that she was under any sort of espionage; 
but Vivian was following us, I felt confident, 
with money to bail us out if she did any- 

thing reckless. He knew her, you see. 

Poppy slept late in the morning, : 

and I got up and went down to the ot 
pier, a melancholy place, wet with 
morning mist and almost deserted. 
There were rows of beach chairs and overturned 
boats littering the beach, and not a soul in sight 
but a few fishermen. I sat there and thought of 
Atlantic City on a bright July morning, with chil- 
dren and nurses on the sand, and nice young men in 
flannels. I wasawfully homesickforaminute. And 
it came over me, too, that I had no particular busi- 
ness helping the Cause in England, and having keys 
put down my back, and giving up my gold-topped 
salts bottle, which was a present from Basil Ward, 
when all the time the Cause at home was fighting 
just as grimly and much more politely. 

Vivian was on the pier. He was sitting looking 
out, with his finger hooked round his cigarette— 
which is Cambridge fashion, I believe, or maybe 
the king does it—and looking very glum. 

“Where is she? In jail?” he demanded. 

“She's asleep, poor thing!” I said. 

He snorted. 

“Lots of sleep I’ve had!” he said. ‘Look here, Madge, 
is she going to take her vacation by locking up sheriffs all 
along the route? Because if she is, I’m going back to 
London.” 

“T think it very likely,” I replied coldly. “‘ You'd better 
go back anyhow. She'll be murderous if she knows she’s 
followed.” 

“T can’t leave her alone, can I?” 

“T’m along.” 

He laughed. It was rude of him. 

“You!” he said. ‘“‘Madge—tell me honestly—where 
was the key?” 

“She put it down my back.” 

He fairly howled with joy. I hated him! But he calmed 
before long and offered me a cigarette as a peace offering. 
I declined. 

“You'd better go along,” he said; “she may need the 
back again. Madge, is there any chance for me— with her?” 
“Well, she likes you—-when you are not in the way.” 
“I'd be in the way now, I suppose, if I turned up tonight 

Where do you stop?” 
“At Torquay. Look here, Vivian, I’ve just thought of 
something. She’s put out about a thing a man said 
yesterday. She wants an answer. She’s got arguments, 
but what she wants is a retort. If you could give her one 
she’d probably forgive your hanging round, and all that.” 
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“You Haven't Got a Headache — You Have a Pain in Your Disposition"’ 
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So I told him 
about the Ten Com- 
mandments, and 
Poppy knowing she 
should get it again 
and sitting up to 
worry it out. He 
said it was easy. 
He would have 
something to break 
his appearance at 
Torquay. But it 
was not SO easy as 
it seemed at first. I 
left him sitting 
there looking out to 
sea, with a note- 
book on his knee. 
He called after me 
that he would fol- 
low us—a few miles 
behind; but he 
should not turn 
up until he had 
thought of some- 
thing worth while. 

We did not see 
Vivian at Torquay. 
Poppy was tired 
that night and went 
to bed early. Her 
faith in herself had 
been shaken, I 
could see, and not 
even the newspaper 
accounts of her having locked up the sheriff at Guildford 
could cheer her. But she brightened that morning when she 
made a clever retort to a man in the Torquay public square. 
She was speaking from the machine and there was a 
splendid crowd. 

“When the women go to vote, miss,” said the man, 
touching his cap, “who is going to mind the children?” 

“We intend to establish a messenger service.” 

“A messenger service?’’ The crowd was listening. 

“Yes—to summon the fathers home from the pubs to 
hold the babies.” 

That gave her a laugh and we drove on in triumph. It 
helped Poppy, reinstated her in her own esteem, gave her a 
little peace—though the T. C. thing was still in the back 
of her mind. Then Dartmoor Forest put her into a 
trance—the heather was in bloom; and she made sketches 
and color bits, and lay back in the car in a sort of dream, 
planning the next winter’s work. 

If she thought of Vivian she never mentioned him, and 
she snapped me off when I spoke of him. I had a fright at 
Dartmoor Forest. We had climbed a long hill and Poppy 
had turned the glasses back along the road. Suddenly I 
saw her straighten and she gave the glasses to me. 

“Who are those men in that car down in the valley?” 

The car below had stopped also. I looked. It was Viv 
and Basil Ward. Poppy’s lovely eyes are shortsighted; 

and, with her mind on color 
schemes and things, I knew Vivian 
had no business to appear. 

“Well?” she snapped. 

“One looks as though he might 
have a beard,”’ I said slowly, “‘and 
the other—the other’s driving. 
He’s a chauffeur, isn’t he?” 

“T dare say!” said Poppy, and 
eyed me; but I looked my blandest 
and gave her the glasses. 

She did not glance at the men 
again, but climbed into the car 
rather grimly. All the rest of the 
way to Tintagel she never turned 
her head to look behind. 

Poppy was tired and went to bed 
early. I walked out on the terrace 
and Basil was there. He said Viv 
had sent for him on the T. C. 
matter, and he had something in 
view. 

“He gave it up, poor chap!” 
he said. ‘ He isn’t humorous, you 
know. As a matter of fact he and 
Poppy are both so bally serious 
that it makes me wonder how 
they'll hit it off.” 

“If she’s as earnest about mat- 
rimony as she is about suffrage,”’ I 
said, “she'll be a sincere wife.” 

Basil said nothing. We had 
walked out to the edge of the cliff 
and were leaning against the rough 
stone parapet. 

“It’s rather nice, isn’t it?” he 
said suddenly. ‘‘Here we are 
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almost at Land’s End and the old Atlantic. Madge, 
will you give me a perfectly honest answer to a question?” 
I braced myself. 
“Did you stay over here in England because your whole 
heart is in the Cause?” 


“Ye-es.” 

“Your whole heart?” 

“Our motives are always mixed, Basil,”’ I said kindly. 
“It would have been awfully silly to have endured that 
miserable spring and not have stayed for June and July.” 

“You get a great many cablegrams from America.” 

“That,” I said with dignity, “is, of course, my own 
affair.” 

“About the Cause?” 

“ Not—always.” 

“From a man, of course?’ 

“Yes,”’ I said sweetly, and went back to the hotel. 

I broke the news to Poppy about Vivian and she stormed; 
but suddenly she stopped, with a calculating light in her eye. 

“He's a fool to follow me,” she said; “but he has gleams 
of intelligence, Madge. I—I shall put 
the T. C. matter up to him!” 

So I sent Viva letter that night. You 
see, one must manage Poppy. 


Dear Viv: She knows, and the worst 
is over. Breakfast early and keep out 
the way until noon. Sheis going to work. 
If you have a good retort to the T. C. 
business don’t give it too soon, when 
she asks you. It would humiliate her. 
Then, if she’s pleased, you can ask her 
the other. MADGE. 

P.S. Make her promise to let you 
do and think as ; ou like about suffrage. 
Be sure! Get her to write it if you can. 
I happen to know that if she marries you 
she hopes you'll take alternate Sundays 
with her at the Monument, so she can 
speak at Camberwell. M. 


Poppy came down to breakfast in her 
best morning frock, looking stern but 
lovely, and sat with her profile to the 
room. 

She took only an egg, though she 
usually has a kipper also. 

Once or twice I caught her watching 
the door, but Viv did not appear. She 
loitered over the Times for quite a while, 
but at last she got her sketching things 
and we went out to the cliffhead, where 
there was a bench. It is a long tongue 
of rock, about twenty feet wide or so; 
and far below, on each side, is the ocean. 
There was arough-haired pony out there 
also, and the three of us were crowded. 
The pony wanted sugar or something 
and kept getting in the way. Poppy 
sketched, but her heart was not in it; 
and at every new hello! from some tour- 
ist exploring King Arthur’s ruins—the 
castle of course—she looked up ex- 
pectantly. 

Aiter a time she grew impatient and 
called the pony a beast, and asked what 
was the use of her trying to paint the 
place anyhow when one could buy ten 
colored postcards of it for a sixpence. 
It was one of her difficult mornings. 

At last I caught sight of Basil waving 
to me from-the hotel and I went back. 
I left Poppy there alone, pretending to 
sketch, though it was perfectly clear to 
every one that the only view she had 
was of the pony’s mangy side. Shortly 
after, I saw Vivian, in walking tweeds, going along one of 
thesheep paths, and looking very handsomeand determined. 

Basil and I sat on the terrace and concentrated. It was 
my idea. 

“Will her to take him!” I said. 

“T will,” said Basil, looking at me. 

“‘She’s so pretty,” said I. 

“Lovely!” said Basil. 

* And it’s such a natural thing,” I went on. “He has a 
lot of character and he’s gentle as well as firm.” 

“T thank you,” said Basil; and, rising, he bowed. 

“T don’t believe,” I said, “that you are concentrating.” 

The pony had got round behind the bench and we lost 
them for a moment; but the little beast moved off just 
then, and it was like lifting a curtain. Poppy’s head was on 
Vivian's shoulder. 

“Good old Viv!” said Basil. And he sighed. 

I met Vivian as I went down to luncheon. He was com- 
ing up three stairs at a time, but he stopped and drew me 
into a corner. 

“Right-o!” he said. ““You’re a trump, Madge! The 
T. C. did it. She’s promised all sorts of things.” 

“ And you?” I demanded. I thought he evaded my eye. 


“Of Course,"" Said Poppy. 
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“TI?” he said. “Well, I've agreed not to interfere with 
her career. That's only reasonable.” 

“ And—suffrage?”’ 

“She’s going to »e less militant,”’ he said. “Of course 
her conviction isthe same. I want her to stand by her prin- 
ciples. I wouldn't respect her if she didn’t.” 

That did not quite satisfy me. I knew Poppy. But he 
was so happy I said nothing. After all, what could I say? 
Viv had never opposed suffrage except in its militant 
form—though I don’t believe he had felt the necessity 
for it; but the trouble was that Poppy was a born militant. 
And he had promised her the strength of her convictions! 

I wrote it all to father that afternoon, and his cablegram 
came when I was back in London again and settled. It was: 

No great revolution was ever accomplished without 
bloodshed. 

iu 
HEN Poppy and Vivian had been married and gone 
to Brittany I went back to Daphne’s. Daphne was 
very discouraging about them. I remember her standing 
by the fire and orating, with her teacup in her hand. 





“There’s a loss somewhere—bound to be!” she said. 
Daphne is short and stout, and wears her hair short and 
curled over her head with an iron. “Either suffrage loses 
her or she loses a husband. I’ve watched it. It doesn’t do, 
Maggie!’’—which is her pet name for me. “A suffragist 
as valuable as Poppy should not marry. You remember 
what Jane Willoughby’s husband said to her—that he 
expected the Cause for his wife to be himself, and that if 
she'd rather raise votes for women than a family of children 
she would have to choose at once. When she asked him 
why she couldn’t do both he went to Africa!” 

“Without giving her an answer?” 

“Bless the child! There isn’t any answer! Of course 
she could do both. Does a man neglect his business to 
vote? Of course not. Raising children is a woma 
business and there’s no need for ’em to neglect it. It’s 
idiocy that takes refuge in silence—or goes to Africa.” 

“Viv isn’t an imbecile,” I said feebly. 

“He’s a male,” she snapped, and ran her fingers up 
through her fringe, so that she appeared to stand in a gale 
of wind. “<A lord of creation! What rot!” 

The first blow fell about a week after. Poppy and Vivian 
came home from their wedding trip. They were settled in 
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“Nothing Should Interfere With the Freedom and Right to 
His Opinion of the English Voter’ 






Viv'’s house in Lancaster Gate, and one of the wings was 
being turned into a studio for Poppy, with a glass roof. 
Vivian is a playwright, you know, and his study was to be 
beneath the workshop, with a private staircase connecting. 
She was most awfully happy. She had brought home sor 





stunning sketches and her first work was to be his study 
walls. 

Basil and I were asked to dinner. Poppy wanted to 
talk over her plans with us—and there was no one els« 
Poppy was radiant. We drank to the pony at Tintagel, 
and to the key at Guildford, and to the new play and the 
new paintings. The thing was a great success until half- 
way through the dinner, when suddenly Poppy said 

“By the way, Viv, the income-tax man was here today.” 

I felt, for some reason, as I had felt when the key went 
down my back. Viv smiled and went to his doom. 

“Just imagine, Basil!" hesaid. “The sweet young per- 
son across the table made more than I did last year! Four 
thousand pounds!” 

“I’m too commercially successful to think I have any 
real genius,”’ said Poppy complacently. 

“And some small sum the same sweet 
young person will have to pay over to 
the tax man,” Basil observed, 

Poppy raised her violet eyes. 

“I don’t intend to pay it,”’ she said. 

Vivian put down his glass. 

“That's what Madge would call a 
bluff,”” he said, with his eyes on her. 
“You'll be obliged to pay it, dearest. 
You know that.” 

“Taxation without representation is 
whatitamountsto!" Poppy's face was 
dangerously agreeable. “‘ The American 
Colonies seceded, didn't they, for some- 
thing likethat? I puid it last year; but 
I made up my mind then I'd never do it 
again.” 

Basil was looking very uncomfortable. 

“I gave you the privilege of your 
conviction,’ said Vivstiffly. “ Of course, 
if that’s your intention there is nothing 
more to be said.” 

Poppy looked puzzled. 

“But it is wrong, isn’t it?” she 
demanded, 

“The principle may not be entirely 
equitable. Few laws work equally well 
for all.” Vivian now was a little white 
about the lips. “But, such as it is, it’s 
the law of your country.” 

“I didn’t choose my country or make 
its laws!" Poppy cried. “I havea right 
to protest. I'll not pay it!” 

Now, as I have said before, motives 
are seldom unmixed, I think what 
Poppy meant to do was simply to 
register a protest—to make a lot of fuas 
about it. If they sent her to jail, being 
the prominent person she was —-she was 
the Honorable Poppy; I think I forgot 
to say thi:.t before—it would make a lot 
of feeling. Then, having asserted her 
principles, she could get sick or go on a 
hunger strike; and Vivian would pay 
the tax and get her out. Basil laughed 
with assumed cheerfulness. 

“Then Viv is stuck for the tax, 
he said. 

Vivian looked across the table and 
met Poppy's eyes. 

“That's hardly what you are getting 
at, is it?"’ he asked. “Your protest i 
against the imposition of the tax, isn’t 
it? It’s a matter of principle.” 

“T have not asked you to pay it.” 

**As a matter of fact I haven’t the slightest intention of 
paying it, Poppy. You put me in an absurd positior 
that’s all.”’ 

Well, we talked of other things and pretended not to 
notice Vivian's strained eyes and Poppy’s high color. She 
took me off after a time to see the new studio, and it did 
not take me long to tell her what I thought 

t's absurd!" I said. “‘Do you expect to break down 


iron bars by banging your head against them?” 

“It’s my head!” she said sulkily. 

It was rather a ghas 
and formal, and Basi 
house at home in the United States and the w iy I'd beer 
treated, and about having nothing at the end of a year but 
plumbers’ bills and tax receipts 

“T’m glad you haven't any particular income,” he said 


y evening We were all most polite 


took me home. I told him about n 


at last. “‘That’s one element of discord removed.’ 
‘I don’t understand.” 
“Yes you do,” he said cCaimly “You know ex etl) 
what I mean, and what I hope, and what I feel. I don't 
dare to say it, because if I start I'll Madge, I shal 


not propose to you until my Uncle Egbert dic I don't 
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want you until I can support you comfortabiy —— That’s 
a lie! I want you damnably all the time.” 

I do not remember that we said anything more until we 
reached Daphne’s. Then, as he helped me out I said: 

“How ald is Uncle Egbert?” 

“ Eighty-six!’’ he replied grimly, and went away without 
shaking hands, 

Well, to go back to Poppy—for, of course, it is her story 
I am telling, not mine—mother came over soon after that 
and I went with her to Mentone for two months. Then 
she went back to America from Genoa, and I went back to 
London. Mother is the sweetest person in the world and I 
adore her; but she represents the old-fashioned woman 
and of course I stand for the advanced. For instance, she 
was much more interested in Basil Ward than in the Cause 
and she absolutely disapproved of Poppy’s stand about 
the income tax. 

“| don’t care to discuss the Cause,” she said to me. “We 
have trouble enough now, with only the men voting. Why 
should we double our anxieties?” 

“That's silly, mother!” I retorted. “Because one baby 
is a trouble should one have only one child?” 


Basil met me at Charing Cross and I knew there was 
something up the very way his stick hung to his arm. 

“ How's everything?” I asked when he had called a cab 
and settled me in it. “‘How nice and sooty it is, after the 
Riviera!” 

“Filthy hole!” said Basil grumpily. 
decent day since you left.” 

“And Poppy?” 

“Poppy’s a fool!’’ Basil broke out. “I’m glad you’re 
back, Madge. Maybe you can do something with her.” 

He refused to tell me anything further however. He 
asked whether I would mind going directly to Lancaster 
Gate and sat back in a corner eying me most of the way. 

“You make me nervous!" I said at last. “If you can’t 
look at me pleasantly, why look at all?” 


“Haven't had a 


Cutting Down Some St 


By James H. Collins 


ILLUSTRATED 


1ecessaries 


“T can’t help looking at you; and I’m blessed if I can 
look pleasant! Madge, just how much is your heart and 
soul in the—er—Cause?”’ 

Well, I was pretty tired of being questioned all the time 
and having people insinuate that I was only posing about 
suffrage. And, more than that, I’d seen women carrying 
bricks in hods up ladders for new buildings on the Conti- 
nent, and being harnessed to milkcarts to drag them about; 
and it seemed to me that they should be able to stand up 
under the fearful exertion of going to the polls to vote! 

“There isn’t any sacrifice I wouldn’t make for it.”’ 

“Why should you have to make sacrifices? Why not 
let—some willing male go ahead of you through life, clear- 
ing away the difficulties, smoothing the path?” 

“Not shoulder to shoulder,” I observed, “‘but the man 
a little ahead!” 

“The man always has gone a little ahead, hasn’t he?” 

“TI don’t remember,” I replied, “that, when Adam and 
Eve left the garden of Eden, Adam went ahead and got 
everything ready, carpets down and stove connected—and 
all that. They went hand in hand; and, dollars to cents, 
Eve carried the spade!” 

He seemed to drop farther back into his corner. The 
whole ‘thing puzzled me. For Basil looked dejected and 
beaten somehow. And yet he had always believed that 
women should vote. 

We found Poppy in her studio, but Viv’s workroom 
below was empty and the door into the passage stood open. 
His desk was orderly and his pens in a row. Poppy was 
painting; she gave me a cheek to kiss—and she was 
positively thin! 

“You're looking fit, Madge,” she said without a smile. 
“We've missed her, haven’t we, Basil?” 

Basil grunted something. Suddenly it occurred to me 
that he and Poppy hardly glanced at one another, and that 
he was still holding his hat and gloves. 

“You'll stay, won’t vou, Basil?” 

“Sorry!” said Basil. “I’ll—I’ll drop in again.” 


May 16, 1914 


“Crumpets for tea!”’ said Poppy. They had engaged 
the cook on account of her crumpets. 

“Thanks, awfully!”’ Basil muttered; and having said 
something about seeing me again very soon he got out. 

I stared after him. Could this be Basil—this brooding 
individual who did nothing but stare at me as though he 
were trying to work something out? Poppy came over to 
me with her fists in the pockets of her painting apron. 

“Frightened, like all the rest!” she said. “‘They say 
I’m responsible for hundreds of broken engagements! They 
made the law themselves—and now, when they see it in 
operation, they squeal.” 

It came over me then—Poppy’s strained eyes and Basil 
looking so queer! 

“Then Viv ——” 

“Viv is in jail, my dear,”’ she said. “He made the law, 
of course; but I wish you’d hear them! The Husbands’ 
Liability Act, child! A married woman’s husband is 
responsible for her debts. I refused to pay my income tax 
as taxation without representation. Viv got stubborn and 
said he wouldn’t. Result—the entire male population 
screaming for help; engaged men breaking with suffragist 
fiancées; the population prospects of the country poor; 
and— Viv in jail!” 

“That—that’s what is wrong with Basil?” 

“Of course I’m sorry, Maggie. The men have banded 
together. They call it the Husbands’ Defense League! 
They take turns at visiting Viv and sending him books 
and things. It’s—it’s maddening!” 

Poppy asked me to stay with her. She was really in a 
bad way. She was not eating or sleeping; and that very 
night a crowd of men gathered in front of the house a..d 
hissed and called her things. One of them made a speech. 
He said his wife was holding out her taxes on him.and he 
expected to go up the next day. Poppy went out on the 
balcony and tried to tell them why she had done it, and 
that it was a matter of principle—and all that. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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HEN the insurance man undertakes to 

W sel! you an accident policy he dwells on 

the big disasters that might happen to 
you—such as being caught in a railroad wreck 
or asinking ship—and gives you a graphic schedule 
of what the company will pay you for each arm 
and leg you lose, and for fractures of such odds 
and ends of anatomy as your ribs, fingers and 
skull. 

When you get your policy, however, probably 
none of these well-paid disasters will happen to 
you. The only claim you ever make may be for 
something like injuries due to falling from a step- 
ladder while taking down the stovepipe; for such 
minor humdrum mishaps cause a large proportion 
of the losses paid by an accident company. If you 
can manage to get hurt in a big disaster—like a 
trainwreck or a boiler explosion—the company 
will pay you double indemnity; but it is not so 
easy as you may imagine. 

The business world has now seriously set about 
eliminating certain things connected with its 
affairs that are not needed. Among these unneces- 
saries are industrial accidents. 

Until quite recently industrial accidents were 
thought of as big, dramatic affairs, like the major 
disasters that help .nsurance agents to sell acci- 
dent policies; also that most of them happened 
away off somewhere and happened to the other 
fellow anyway; and that, therefore, the average 
workman and employer could not do anything 
about it and were not concerned. 

Today, however, all business is out for safety 
first; and the most hopeful phase of this new 
movement is a mental one—the general recogni- 
tion by everybody that the industrial accidents 





the load fell and killed a man. Investigation 
showed that the hoisting engine had a bad habit 
of reversing when too heavy a load was put on it. 
At the factory where it was owned the engineer 
had taken off the cylinder heads and found the 
piston rings worn; so that under a heavy load the 
steam escaped past the rings and the load simply 
turned the engine backward. 

Instead of fitting new rings, however, he had 
reported to the superintendent and replaced the 
cylinder heads. The superintendent did nothing 
aboutit; so thereafter the engineer ran that engine 
with allowance for its eccentricities, splitting 
heavy loads and doubling up on the pulleys and 
purchases. When it was handed over to an engineer 
ignorant of its personal equation there was a 
tragedy. 

Little causes lead to most accidents, large as 
well as small, and everybody is responsible 
including the public. 

About a year ago an alarming increase in mis- 
haps to women began to attract attention at the 
terminal of a big railroad. It seemed as though 
women had suddenly taken to falling down the 
stairs, tripping as they left or entered trains, and 
finding similar ways of hurting themselves and 
boosting the accident statistics. Investigation 
revealed the cause—one already familiar to trolley 
people in connection with the alighting and board- 
ing accidents that make up a large percentage of 
trolley mishaps. 

The cause was high heels or hobble skirts. The 
railroad company announced that it would not 
be responsible for injuries to foolishly dressed 
women, and that when they were hurt through 
their own freak clothes it would publish their 








which really matter are the little ones; that even 
the big disasters usually have very trifling causes; 
and that everybody is in some way responsible. 

A railroad engineer took out an extra locomotive instead 
of the engine he was used to running. He is a careful man 
and inspects everything before pulling out; but this time 
he neglected to inspect the whistle rope. Two hours later, 
while he was bowling along downgrade, a man stepped on 
the track right ahead, with his back turned to the approach- 
ing train. The engineer reached for the whistle rope and 


In the End, No Matter Who is to Biame, the Accidents 
Come Down to So Many Little Causes 


gave a yank, and the rope broke—it was rotten. Fortu- 
nately he got one good blast and that toot saved the 
man’s life. 

Another case that turned out less happily happened in 
the construction of a building. The contractor had hired a 
hoisting engine from a near-by factory. One day while a 
six-ton load of lumber was being lifted with this engine 


names, addresses and ages. 
In the end probably some of these high-heel 
and hobbleskirt mishaps would get into the sta- 
tistics showing the number of people injured and killed by 
our railroads. That is what might be termed a very pop- 
ular schedule. Many an editor has written about the ter- 
ri’dle toll of human life exacted by our railroads, contrasting 
our statistics with those of Europe and ignoring the fact 
that about every other person killed in this country is a 
trespasser. 
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Last year, out of ten thousand five hundred and eighty- 
five fatalities on all American railroads, only three hundred 
and eighteen persons killed were passengers and three 
thousand six hundred and thirty-five employees. The 
rest were chiefly trespassers—six thousand six hundred 
and thirty-two persons—leaving about five thousand 
trespassers after deducting for grade-crossing accidents. 
Figures gathered by an Eastern road show that four out of 
five lived near the scene of the accident; so it is not the 
tramp who suffers. They were people walking on the track 
or crossing the right-of-way instead of using the crossovers 
proviced for safety. 

In Europe it is against the law to walk on railroad tracks; 
but in this country, where railroads have tried to stop 
trespass by arresting offenders, there is a disposition among 
courts to dismiss the case because the offense seems trivial. 

Now that it is understood how accidents arise from 
trifling causes, that many are due to heedlessness or igno- 
rance, and that everybody must help reduce the number, 
there is much fine prevention work going on everywhere. 
Accident prevention is like playing baseball with a good 
team. The statistics of mishaps in a given plant orindustry 
can be studied like a ball score and better play developed 
to make a better showing. 

About thirty accidents in every hundred appear to be up 
to the boss. On the whole the boss realizes this and is 
trying to play better ball at hisend. Automatic safeguards 
are being devised very rapidly. Gears, belts, wheels, 
charged wires, and so on, are being screened; dangerous 
machinery made 
safe or self-feeding; 
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dust from grinding operations, simply because they will 
not wear the goggles and respirators that would give pro- 
tection. Factory inspectors say the chief reason is appear- 
ance! Goggles make a man look like a guy! And the 
inspectors themselves admit that in visiting shops where 
these devices ought to be worn they seldom wear them and 
for the same reason. 

In one plant the men thought the boss childish when he 
advised them to cut their shirtsleeves off at the elbow, 
turn them up and fasten them with rubber bands, always to 
wear shirts tucked into trousers and never to wear neckties 
at work. Some of the men followed this advice, however, 
with such a reduction in the number of hurts received by 
being caught in machinery that the whole force soon 
adopted the boss’ fashions. 

In a foundry men were being burned by hot metal and 
laid up for a week or so at a time. By adopting hard- 
woven overalls and old-fashioned gaiter shoes the number 
of severe burns was cut down eighty-five per cent—the 
hard cloth turned chance splashes of metal; and the shoes, 
clinging tightly to ankles, did the same—while in an 
emergency they could be slipped off in an instant. Lace 
shoes, dangling shoestrings and frayed trousers were found 
to be responsible for so many hurts in another plant that 
they were abolished by rule. 

How important it is to dress properly for work was 
shown when the foreman in an electric-light plant, pointing 
out to some of his men a joint in a charged wire, touched it 
with the rim of his hat and was fatally shocked. Ordinarily 





defective equipment 
repaired or sent to 
the scrapheap. 
Exhibitions of 
safety devices are 
being held and mu- 
seums established 
where men re- 
sponsible for the 
management or in- 
stallation of plants 
can see what is avail- 
able to reduce the 
risks in every line. 
Improved apparatus 
tends to eliminate 
much danger—the 
direct-drive motor 
on machinery, for 
example, has abol- 
ished dangerous 
shafts and belts, and 
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of this Y and the rear trucks on the other branch 
would foul the wall. This had been known by all the motor- 
men for some time, but accepted as a matter of course 
nobody considering it his business to tell the engineering 
staff its business. 


4 car 


Ignorance as a cause of mishaps lies partly with th: 
organization and partly with the boss. 

The organization can instruct and caution fellow 
employees likely to bring about a mishap through lack of 
knowledge or experience, and particularly it can report the 
man who, through persistent carelessness or incurable 
stupidity, is apt to hurt himself or others. The false sens« 
of honor that often makes workers hesitate to report that 
man is being replaced with the understanding that he had 
better be out of the organization and in some other line of 
work; for the man he ultimately hurts or kills may be one 
who is too conscientious to report him. 

Other forms of ignorance come within the province of 
the boss. He can instruct men put into responsible posi- 
tions and safeguard dangerous places where they are apt to 
blunder. 

One very essential thing in accident prevention is clear 
labeling aboutevery plant, with warning signs on all the dan 
ger spots that cannot be abolished. Apparatus is marked 
with red paint or signs. For foreign employees these last 
must be in several languages or reduced to symbols that 
will convey Danger! Hands off! without words. 

One ingenious device for this purpose is a round card, to 
be hung at danger spots, with a terrifying red-and-black 
skull printed on both 
sides, furnished by 
a big machinery 
house to any of 
| their customers who 
| want it. 


Don'ts 
OWEVER, after 
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| the warning has 
been red 
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tures there is atill a 


eigner may be color 
blind and, because 
this red-and-black 
Sign 18 not seen tn its 
true 

touch a charged 
electrical conductor 
or turn a valve that 
will burn somebody 
with live steam. For 
that reason it has 
been suggested that 
all such 
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Many Accidents are 
Due to Heedlessness 
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machinery when 
anything goes 
wrong. Not only is machinery safeguarded but industrial 
plants are studied as a whole to provide safer working 
conditions. 

Last year in one great electrical works more than twelve 
hundred unsuspected danger spots were found and abol- 
ished—improper grouping of equipment; narrow passages; 
dark corners; slippery places, and the like, where a man 
might safely pass ten thousand times and be hurt the next 
time. During the past five years a big steel company 
has spent three-quarters of a million dollars for accident 
prevention, and reduction in serious and fatal mishaps has 
effected the saving of life and limb for more than eleven 
thousand employees in that period. In money it works out 
at a cost of sixty-five dollars to save a man; but ultimately 
the cost will fall far below this, because much of the work 
is permanent improvement. 


Accidents the Result of Vanity 


) Bb pommry popular belief, it is not machinery that causes 
most industrial accidents. An orderly German inves- 
tigator has looked into the records and finds that men at 
work are hurt chiefly by the crude forces of Nature- 
especially by the force of gravity. Accidents come largely 
from using men to carry burdens, lift loads, climb heights. 
The cure for many such accidents is to stop making mules 
and monkeys of men and turn the work over to mechanical 
appliances. In just about the degree that mechanical 
equipment is employed man is in control of the situation 
and fairly safe. Seventy accidents in every hundred are 
said to be due to shortcomings that lie outside the boss’ 
field and often beyond his control. Therefore they are up 
to the organization; and at this end of the team, too, good 
ball is being played. 

When the organization runs down the first causes of this 
big percentage of accidents it finds all sorts of important 
trifles. Hobble skirts and high heels are large items, for 
instance. 

Mechanics are not supposed to be vain; yet in machine 
shops many workers are hurt by flying metal chips and the 


clothing is pretty good insulation if used in the right way 
men who work round electrical apparatus use it as such in 
an emergency; but the foreman’s hat was a derby, and in 
the rim of a derby hat there is a perfect electrical con- 
ductor—the steel wire that reénforces it. 

Carelessness and ignorance on the part of employees are 
responsible for many accidents. 

In the factory-inspection bureau of one city a study was 
made of mishaps due to bursting grinding wheels—a class 
of accidents long thought to be mysterious and unavoid- 
able. 

Step by step each mishap was classified by its general 
cause, and the general causes were carried out into a 
larger number of secondary causes, and these into still more 
remote causes, until all the big accidents were split up into 
as many small final causes as one of the burst wheels itself 
had been split into pieces. 

They looked like a genealogical tree turned upside down, 
with the one child in the present generation a serious mis- 
hap, in which somebody had been hurt or killed, and the 
great-great-grandparents of that mishap a group of very 
commonplace and unpretentious persons of the following 
sort: 

Carelessness 
Horseplay 
Lack of oil 


Improper size 
Ignorance 
Indifference 


Thoughtless increase 
of speed 
Loose belt-shifter 


About two-thirds of these items were chargeable to 
workmen—a good many to foremen; and very few could 
be carried all the way up to the boss. This genealogical tree 
of grinding-wheel-accident causes was published for general 
enlightenment. 

One day a trolley car being taken into the shops over a 
certain Y was smashed against a wall that was too close to 
the rails for clearance. This hurt the professional feelings 
of the engineering staff, because it thought ample clearance 
had been provided over every track for every piece of 
rolling stock the company owned. 

An investigation was held and it was discovered that 
when the forward trucks of a few cars were on one branch 


be printed in blue 
and yellow. 

Then comes in the public, which complicates the acci 
dent situation in many ways through ignorance of the 
hazards in transportation and the use of public utilities of 
various kinds. This has lately led to systematic campaigns 
by corporations to reach people through moving pictures, 
advertisements and pamphlets, with clearly illustrated 
Don'ts! for their protection, and to teaching safety prin 
ciples in the public schools. 

Sometimes the purpose is accomplished in a roundabout 
way. The division superintendent of a Western railroad 
found that there was a bad record in accidents to boys on 
his part of the line, due to their love for hopping trains 
This superintendent was an athlete, having formerly bee: 
a physical-culture teacher. 
impression on the boys; 
scheme based on Do! 


Don't! had never made any 
so he worked out a successful 

Opposite his office there was a fine swimming hole in the 
river, and this was fitted with a platform, steps, spring 
board and a dressing room. Then he 
together, told them that was their swimming pool, and that 
he would teach them to swim and do other athletic stunts 
but they must stop hopping trains—any boy caught hop 
ping trains would be barred from the pool. In a year the 
personal-injury accidents at that point dropped sixty-three 
per cent and not a boy was hurt on the railroad 

In the end, no matter who is to blame, the accident 
come down to so many little causes that 


called the boys 


after ali the 
machinery has been safeguarded, and all the inspection 
provided, and all the workmen’s compensation laws passed 
and all the indemnity insurance taken out—the big part of 
the accident problem still remains to be reckoned with 

That is the human equation. It persists. It turns up 
unexpectedly in strange places and is such a negligibk 
factor—until it really matters. 

A railroad can be bulldozed into safe operation for a 
year Workers can be coached to 
be careful for a while and the p iblic held to safe habits 
so long as it is interested; 
vention is undertaken spasmodically, the 


two years— five years. 
but by and by, if accident pre 
omMmes 


idea bec 
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f WAS the last of the season. Lismore’s Mammoth 
I Aggregation could hardly have been classed higher 

than tenth rate and had unfortunately been preceded 
quite recently by the Wormwood Brothers, which was at 
least a fifth-rater. Moreover the town was, according to 
Lismore, “a bum burg at that.” The hour was eleven A. M. 
of the second day. By reason of these circumstances a 
large group of Lismore’s talent had leisure to enjoy the 
shade outside the big tent and to discuss Barker— Barker, 
of the Barker-Biggs Consolidated. 

Old Ed Callahan, Marvelous Mimic and Monarch of 
Merrymakers, seemed to be the authority and was having 
a hearing from all but Frenchy. Frenchy was a withered 
little professor cf faunal pedagogics, black-eyed, vivacious, 
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1 wizard at his craft and « disturbing element. Just then 
his attention was whoily centered on the activities of one 
of the canvasmen, who was chasing a persistent razorback 
hog from the fodder pile. 

Cailahan admired Barker. He admired Barker's 
resourcefulness, his resiliency and his vocabulary. He 
related incidents of each quality and acquirement— how, 
for instance, in 1889 Barker had taken a bale of hay and 
stuffed Ajax, the decrepit lion who had “died on him,” and 
had done it in such a manner as to improve on life ard 
delude the most sophisticated of his public; how Barker 
had painted the spots on the hyena, so that, until the fero- 
cious animal had got into a fight with another dog and had 
the pacifying hose turned on him, it had been one of the 
main attractions of the menagerie. 

He told of Barker's apt reply to the old gentleman who 
complained of a marked discrepancy between the melan- 
choly monkey in the three-by-four cage and its pictorial 
representation as a man-eating chimpanzee of the African 
jungles tearing up a banyan tree with one hand and 
abducting a beauteous savage maiden with the other in 
the face of an infuriated but terrified native population. 
Nevertheless, Callahan admitted that Barker had a vin- 
dictiveness of character that was often allowed to interfere 
with business. 

Here the razorback emitted a rasping squeal as a four- 
foot tent peg came into violent contact with his prominent 
spareribs. Then he trotted briskly off in the direction of 
Main Street, grunting disgust as he went, while the grin- 
ning canvasman leisurely recovered his missile. Frenchy 
wiped his dyed mustache with the sleeve of his shirt and 
twisted the ends upward. 

“That pig, he squeals C sharp,” he remarked. “For a 
squeal that has not been cultivated, it is magnifique!” 

“Yes; Barker's all right,” concluded Callahan; “but 
he'll bite off his nose to spite his face any old time and he’s 
no contortionist at that. That's his weakness.” 

Frenchy's black eyes glittered. 

“That's Sam Barker you talk about, eh?” he said in a 
harsh voice. “I tell you what I do to him some time: I cut 
that noge off his face for him all right, by blue! And I do it 
with « blunt knife and I do not hurry. Then I take his 
skin off and I stuff him with hay like your Ajax; and I say: 
‘How you like that, Mr. Barker—eh? R-remember 
R-roland and Tou-tou and Dagobert and Pierrot and 
Henriette and Mimi, big animal that you are!’ That's 
what I do to Sam Barker. You wait!” 

“Don’t you let him find out you’re doing it or he’ll get 
peeved and hurt you in several places,” advised the old 
clown. “‘What did Barker do to you, Frenchy?” 

The animal trainer made a gesture that sprinkled the 
company with tobacco from the cigarette he had begun 
to roll. 

“Only he r-ruin me,” he declared; “‘that’s all! Knock 
me out of six thousand dollar, and more’n that, sae d@ papier! 
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Teri * 
“Pierrot, He Waltz Like Some Chicken at Coney Istand"’ 


If you like I tell you about it. You see that pig with the 
C-sharp squeal, that r-razorback Bill soak with the peg— 
eh? You see him? Eh, well; wait, and I tell you. 

“T come through this country sixteen, maybe seventeen 
year ago, with Joe Collins. That Joe he bust up the same 
year. His boy, Henri, he’s doing ground-and-lofty stunt 
for Rosbeck now and he keep the old man like sick monkee. 
He's good boy, that Henri. Well, then I got some dog. 
Not much good, those dog. They have not the capacity for 
learn, and it is with dog like folks—some you can’t learn 
damn thing, no matter. Sol feel sick. Right then my luck 
fell from the sky—bing! But I do not know my luck. 

“He sport ginger whisker on his face’ —Frenchy, with 
rapid pantomime, indicated a flowing and irregular beard — 
“and his pants, they have patch to beat the band. He is 
sad, this rube, most sad, because he want to see the show 
and he have not the mazoum. He have in his wagon one 
old sow and six leetle peeg he will sell, but nobody want 
to buy him. 

***S’pose you come see those peeg, mister?’ he say. 

“Well, I don’t care, me, and I go to his wagon with him; 
and there is the mamma peeg and six leetle peeg. You can 
hear them three mile. Frangois de bas bleu! They make 
r-racket. They is r-razorback. I lift up one leetle one by 
the ears, and his nose go down and his tail go up—comme 
cela; but all the same they are trés chic, cunning as leetle 
red-spotted pup. 

“*T let you have them peeg cheap,’ he say, this old rube. 

“IT shake my head. ‘Mon Dieu! What you think I do 
with them peeg?’ I say; but I have g-grand idea all the 
same. ‘Heich, heich, heich!’ go the leetle peeg; ‘ Harumph, 
harumph, harumph!’ go the mamma. With that, I know 
what I shall do. Also, I think it is good thing when the 
most heft of those animal is above the ear. Napoleon, he 
say: ‘Give me the man with the big nose. Those man is 
the smartest.’ And, by blue! Napoleon he know what he 
is talk about, you bet you! Your friend Barker, he have 
nose like shoebutton—only it is red. 

“Eh, well, I buy those six leetle peeg. I give two bit 
each for them; and that old rube, he is tickled to death. 
I guess when he get that dollar and half cold cash he feel 
so rich he would start a bank if there was not a show in 
town. Me, I take those peeg and I put them in a spare 
cage, and all the boys laugh to beat the band. Joe Collins, 
he say: ‘What you think this is, a packing house?’ 

“All right,’ say. ‘You watch the smoke I make. Wait 
and see! I bet you I make thousand dollar out of them 
p’tits cochons. You see!’ Then they holler and laugh 
plenty; but I tap my nose and I wink my eye. ‘Nous 
verrons,’ I say. ‘Watch me!’ 

““So I go to work with those peeg. I call them R-roland, 
Pierrot, Tou-tou, Dagobert, Henriette and Mimi, and I 
tr-rain them all the time I get; I wash them and curry- 
comb them every day, and I feed them like they was my 
child. I tell you they was smart. I have tr-rain dog and 
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snake and rat and pony and flea and monkee—the flea and 
the monkee separate, entendez-vous— but never have I seen 
animal so smart! In three month I have gr-rand act; con- 
cert unique! Each peeg, he squeal in different key and then 
ensemble—also, pyramid; and Pierrot, I teach him to 
waltz. You never see peeg waltz, eh? Well, Pierrot, he 
waltz like some chicken at Coney Island. La-la-la, la-la-la, 
la-la-la—to a miracle—ravissant! Tou-tou, he pick out 
the letters of his name with his foot; R-roland and Mimi, 
they seesaw together; and Mimi, she ride in leetle cart 
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and drive Dagobert and Henriette round the ring. 
bullee act, I tell you! None of them peeg talk — 

“Why didn’t you learn ’em?” demanded Callahan 
rather surlily. 

“No, they do not talk,” Frenchy continued, ignoring the 
interruption; “‘but they do ’most everything else. Well, 
Joe Collins, he bust up and I take my leetle peeg to N’ York 
and I make good money there with Bloodgood & Corwin 
till we go to Chicago. I make good money in Chicago. 
They are all crazy about my peeg there; but I like tr-ravel, 
me, and I go back on the road to N’York and get conces- 
sion at Dreamland. While I am there Pete Grunewald, he 
come to me and say: ‘How you like take them peeg of 
yours South for the winter—eh, Frenchy?’ ‘Well, I don't 
care, me,’ J say; ‘but I am from Missouri and you’ve got 
to show me how much I make.’ 

““*One hundred per and expenses for the tour,’ he say. 

“Well, I make more as I am, but I got leetle touch of 
rheumatism and Pete, he’s most crying he want me so 
much; so bimeby I say all r-right, we go. 

““We show at Memphis and Vicksburg and New Madrid 
and Natchez and Baton Rouge; and finally we get down 
to New Orleans and make a pitch over by Bayou St. John. 
Well, we do land-office business there and have bullee 
time. I tell you that New Orleans has got the finest people 
what there is—big heart, open hand, trés gentil—and there 
is the opera and Bayou Cook oyster. Me, I have the time 
of my life. I say to Pete: ‘We stay here till after Mardi 
Gras.” 

“We are sitting in the St. Charles lobby, smoking our 
good feefteen-straight cigar. Nothing is too rich for our 
blood, you bet! 

““*Sure thing,’ Pete say. 
at nobody, me.’ 

“*And you make that hundred dollar a week hundred 
and twenty-five,’ I say. 

“**Make another guess,’ Pete say. ‘Maybe you get him 
r-right the next time.’ 

“I do not like that. Here we are jam full—the people 
bulge out the side of the canvas, by blue! And Pete, he 
can’t shut the lid of the cash box after the performance. 
The Picayune give my peeg half-column notice and josh 
story for lagniappe. Me and my leetle peeg, we are the 
whole show. I bite my teeth, I am so enrage; but I say 
nothing, and just then there come up to us one big animal, 
with red face and fancy vest, and he slap Pete on the 
shoulder. It is Barker. He have come in from Hammond 
with two-ring show and he pitch “long out by Carondelet. 

“*Plenty room for us both,’ he say. ‘The more, the 
merrier. Come up and see me sometime.’ 

“*Sure thing,’ Pete say. ‘You come over and see us. 
We got the swellest line of attraction ever you lay eyes on.’ 

“There is more talk, and then we take friendly drink at 
the bar and Barker go away. Pete, he is mad. Two circus 
in one town make punk business for one of the two, you 
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know—eh? Still, he have me and R-roland and Pierrot 
and Dagobert and Mimi and Tou-tou and Henriette, and 
we do land-office business just the same. 

“Bimeby, in two, three day, Barker he come up to Bayou 
St. John for see our show. He sit in the front row and I 
keep my eye on him sharp. Fine! Splendide! He like 
everything. He clap his hand and stamp his feet to beat 
the band. When the clown come on he laugh fit to bust 
himself, and the clown is punk—r-rotten! Then I come 
with my leetle peeg. I give the concert unique. Barker, 
he is like stone image. They sing ensemble. Barker, he is 
think of his old mother who is dead. Tou-tou, he spell his 
name. Barker have still expression of sorrow. The seesaw 
follow and the waltz, and Mimi drive Dagobert and Hen- 
riette in the little cart. Everybody is crazy. They holler; 
they clap; they yell ‘Encore! Encore!’ Only Barker is 
ennuyé—bore. He yawn behind his hand. He would like 
leetle sleep,eh? I smile in my sleeves. ‘Aha!’ I say to 
myself. 

“Sure enough, the next day I meet Barker in oyster 
saloon on Royal Street and we talk long time round the 
bush; but bimeby he say: 

““*Frenchy, what you take for them peeg?’ 

““*T do not sell those peeg, me,’ I say. ‘I have affection 
for them because I br-ring them up from babee; but if I 
am offer five thousand dollar maybe I sell them.’ 

“** Five thousand dollar, my foot!’ he say. ‘Talk sense.’ 

““*T talk dollar,’ 1 say. ‘If you do not like that talk, 
ring off!’ 

“He look at me. Bimeby he say: 

“**T give you two thousand for them. Take it or leave it.’ 
I leave it,’ I say, and I walk out of the saloon. But he 
do not follow; so after minute I go back and, by blue! he 
is shake tabasco sauce on his oyster. ‘I am sick of peeg, 
peeg, peeg all the time,’ I say. ‘I like the variety. Give 
me two thousand dollar and the peeg is yours.’ 

“*Wait till I have finish these oyster and we go fix it 
up,” he say, and he shake more tabasco sauce. 

“Well, then I go back to Pete and I tell him. Pete is 
mad. Heshake his fist and he swear blue streak. By gosh! 
you would think he have lose an act worth hundred and 
twenty-five dollar a week. I tell him that. 

“*T’ll get your goat just the same. I 
have you arrest for breaches of contr-ract!’ 
he say. 

“*R-retain your shirt on your back, 
my friend,’ I say. ‘Maybe if you wait 
leetle while you will see something what 
Then I talk some more to him, 
and bimeby he see reason and he say he 
walt. 

‘After that I take leetle holiday. I buy 
me swell r-rag and diamond ring. I have 
change my apartment at the hotel. I put 
leetle coat red paint several place back of 
old St. Louis Cemetery. I am at the opera. 
I hire automobile. I r-raise Cain! I have 
time of my life! 

“Then come Barker. He is more red 
in the face than ever and his voice is like 
lion roar. 

“** What kind of bleeding swine you sell 
me, eh?’ he say. ‘Those sacré peeg, they 
do nothing— only eat and fight and squeal. 
Nom, d’un nom, d’un nom!’ he say. Sa- 
pristi! He is hot under the collar. ‘They 
will not work for sour apple,’ he say. 

‘“** Maybe you do not understand them 
peeg,’ Isay. ‘They work for me all right.’ 

‘“** Youcomeand make’em work,’ hesay. 

“*Just now I take holiday,’ I say. 
‘Also, Iam sick of peeg! I would not take 
job for less than two hundred and fifty a 
week.” 

““*You ought to understand them peeg,’ 
he say—‘you talk their language. I give 
you one hundred for one week.’ 

“TI shake my head and blow rings of 
smoke. 

“*T am capitalist now,’ I say. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty.’ 

“Eh, well, I have him by the short 
hairs; so he come down off his perch and 
I work for one week. The tr-rainer he have, Bill Jordan, 
he watch me with eye like hawk. He is wonderful tr-rainer, 
that Bill Jordan—eh? Oh, mon Dieu, yes! You know him, 
eh? Well, when my week is up he take hold, this Bill Jordan; 
but it is to laugh. He can do nothing, no more than before. 
You see I have my method, scientific, psychic, and I stand 
alone, me. 

“Eh, well, again I take my holiday and all time I wait. 
Pretty soon again comes Barker to my apartment and he 
ask what I take for steady job, season contract, with the 
peeg. I press the button for the bell boy and I consider. 

“*Two hundred fifty dollar a week,’ I say presently. 
‘Not one damn cent less, by gosh! Take it or leave it.’ The 
bell boy he come. ‘Br-ring me some Bayou Cook oyster,’ 
I say, ‘and tabasco sauce also.’ 
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‘**Barker laugh fine laugh; but I feel a leetle nervous and 
I sit light on my chair, ready for jump. 

“*T get you,’ Barker, he say. ‘You win this hand. Eh, 
well, how much you give me for those peeg back? They 
are no use to me.’ 

“*T am sick of peeg,’ I say. ‘If you have good tr-rain 
sheep, that is different; but I give you five hundred dollar 
cold cash for them. Not one cent more will I pay you, 
by blue!’ 

“Barker, he say ——- Well, no matter what he say. He 
is angry man and I make allowance. But he go away and 
I smile and tap my nose. I can wait. I eat my oyster, but 
he does not come back. Instead, comes Pete. He is not 
polite, Pete, no more than Barker is. I explain to him that 
he is most unreasonable. 

““*You make me pain in the neck,’ he say. ‘One week 
you have play me this monkee business. Now you get 
them peeg back right away and you pay me fifty dollar for 
each those six night—three hundred dollar. If them peeg 
is not back in the show for the evening performance I have 
you arrest, and I soak you couple thousand on the con- 
tr-ract. You know me!’ he say. 

“T explain some more. At last he agree he wait two day 
if I pay him fifty dollar each day. That make hole in my 
profit of four hundred dollar; but I figure to myself I make 
Pete take that four hundred in installment when I get 
the peeg. 

“TI wait one day, two day; then there is note from 
Barker. 

“*Come up to pitch and see me. 
them peeg now?’ the note say. 

“Well, I wink my eye, and I make toilet and take 
Carondelet car. Where I get off it is one block from the 
empty lot where Barker have his circus. I swing my cane 
and hum leetle tune, and step out along the banquetie. 
Then—what you think?” 

Frenchy glared round the circle, his leathery, wrinkled 
face working with tragic grimaces and his hands clenching 
and unclenching spasmodically. 

“Tam approach the corner. I stop! I choke! My head 
go r-round. I am transfixed with horror! Before me is 
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“*‘Mon Dieu! What You Think I Do With Them Peeg?’** 


butcher shop. Just inside, Barker gr-rin like hundred 
devil; and on long bar outside, hang by the hind feet, is six 
corpse! The hair is scr-rape off and the inside of them is 
open with leetle stick; but I know them corpse: R-roland! 
Mimi! Tou-tou! Dagobert! Henriette! Pierrot!” 


Comfort in Camp 


N NORTHERN winter travel, when the temperature 
is low, the Indian or any other man must have a fire at 
night or perish. He builds it then of as heavy stuff as he 


can get to hold the heat. Sometimes he will use a rock or 
an upturned root as a background, and sometimes he will 
rig a lean-to shelter back of his bed to reflect the heat 












Of course in this sort of camp he will be apt to have a fur 
robe, a blanket or so, and perhaps a tarpaulin from his 
sledge. In this way he canstand very cold weather and kee 
going. Fora camp of this kind you need both a good fire 
and a good robe A robe f us good 
any, the fur of the foot « nx nd spr 

In the Northern woods bircl vod b 


Perhaps you can get dry pine or ce 





cottonwood or aspen for your s1 Ag y“ 
may be in some country where there is plenty of hardwoo« 
oak or ash or hackmatack. Use what you can get and begir 


your camp early, so that you may have time 
of wood. 
you think, because the nights are very long. 

When you go into camp in the wintertime things may 
look pretty snowy 


to get pl 


It will take two or three times as much wood as 


Your firewood sinks down in the snow 


and it does not look as though you could start a fire. The 


first thing to do is to kick away the snow and get you 
Pile up two or thre 





logs as close to the ground as possible 
for a sort of backlog if you can 


Go to the nearest spruce or 


pine tree and you will probably find near the bottom somes 


dead twigs or branches sticking out—perhaps with dr 


moss on them. Get one of these large enough so that yo 
can make a shaving stick out of it if you can find no birct 


bark. Start your fire going as soon as you get into cam; 


Then go to the other end of your scooped-out place and 


build another fire at right angles to it. 

You will find that these two fires will keep you warn 
much better than one. 
can sleep at right angles and each have a fire to keep hi 
back warm. When the thermometer registers thirty degre: 
below zero it gets cold very quickly when the fire begins t 
drop. Have some logs where you can reach them hand 


in the night and so avoid that dreaded chill—the r 





so uncomfortable or dangerous when one wakes i ‘ 
night and finds the fire gone down 

our bed should be made to keep the cold out Pile 
ull the boughs you can get. Put your fur robe or thi 


afl 
al 
blankets on top of them and rig yourself a shelter of bough 
back of your bed. Sometimes one can use a strip of canva 


back of the bed in the winter 





behind it. The heat is reflected consider 
ably in this way 

In short, the things to be remembere 
about the winter campfire are that i 


should be long, that it should be reflecte 
" 
on the bed 
Such a campfire implies regular u 
the ax by a skilled axman 
man is passing away, 
who knew how to build a kitchen fire 


Never rely on a small ax in winter cam] 


It will warm you very soon and is ver 
quickly built 
As to the material for your fire, tl 


If there are two of you in camp you 


camp, with snow piled ir 


in from a backlog, and also reflected dow: 


That breed of 


along with those 


ing, but have a good one— man-size and 
sharp. Your belt-ax is useful none the 
less; and every man who goes hunting 
alone or who camps out at all ought t 
have a belt-ax with him all the time—i 
case of an emergency at least. It may 
save his life, and it certainl will save 
time and lessen discomfort 

In spite of the general advice not t 
build a circular or conical fire, there are 
exceptions to the rule—as there are to all 
rules. Suppose you are traveling on 
snowshoes in deep snow and stop at noo 
to boil the kettle and warm your feet 
You do not want to dig down in the snow 
and you do not need a long fire. Go 
therefore, to the nearest dead pine tree 
cutit down, log it out into six-foot length 
and split each section once or twice 

Now take your splits to a nearby tree 
and stand them up on end in a cone, a 
men do cordwood when they are dr ‘ 
in the woods. Touch this off, and Iw 
have asheet of flame in front of you high« 
than your head as you sit on a nearby log 


depends on where you are and wi you 


can get—driftwood, downwood, willow 
alders. When you have a selection it is 


For any cold-we ather fire you want some dry wood 





A time-honored fashion among woodmen is to put 
or three green logs one on top of the other, slanting ba 
slightly, and supporting them by stakes at the r. TI 
practically makes a backlog. Cut a couple of short log 


Say SIX Int hes throug! and a co ipl of feet long 
logs or forelogs, and lay these at right angles to the backk 
Build your long fire, 
these handlogs 


supporting your long firewood o 


This will give a good draft and soon make a big bed « 


another matter 


f 
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coals. The heat will be reflected to you by the backlog 
which ought to last all night. Green birch makes a good 
icklog Get anytt g gree ind heavy and ti t? 
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PYHOUGH a police-court justice in Los Angeles 

recently declared that moving-picture scenarios 
—* had no value and dismissed the case against a 
producer who had used the written ideas of a photoplay 
writer without paying for them, the amateur and profes- 
sional moving-picture scenario writers of America—and 
that means almost everybody in the country—are not a 
whit discouraged; in fact they are very much encouraged, 
for the prices paid for photoplay ideas have gone up 
tremendously in the past few years. 

Up to four years ago the producing photoplay com- 
panies paid from five to ten dollars for plots of moving 
Since then the prices have gone up to twenty- 
five and fifty dollars a reel, and in some cases more; and 
in consequence, as I said, everybody is writing for the 
movies. A thousand moving-picture plays are written and 
sent to moving-picture companies every day in the year. 

However, though everybody is writing moving pictures, 
everybody is not selling them; in fact the business of 
writing photoplays is almost entirely in the hands of sala- 
ried staff writers with the moving-picture companies, and 
there are not over one hundred free-lance writers of moving 
pictures in the country who sell enough photoplay plots, 
or scenarios, as they are called, to make it worth their while. 

A dozen moving-picture magazines and countless cor- 
respondence schools of photoplay writing encourage 
the amateur to take up this alleged profitable field of 
scenario writing. Yet so worthless are the majority of 
contributed photoplay manuscripts that many pro- 
ducing companies will not consider manuscripts except 
from trained writers. Other companies welcome man- 
uscripts from whatever source they may come, but have 
practically decided it is hardly worth while to read 
them. Mr. Frank Woods, head of the manuscript 
department of the Mutual Film Corporation, one of the 
large combinations of producing companies, received 
and looked through contributed manuscripts at the rate 
of a thousand manuscripts a week for six weeks, and 
found only seven manuscripts worthy of filming! 





pictures. 


The Silent Drama to the Fore 


O* THE other hand, the vast army of amateur 
/ moving-picture writers are encouraged to persist 
by the continued announcements of prize offers for 
film stories of exceptional merit. The Balboa Amuse- 
ment Producing Company, of Los Angeles, began by 
offering a prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for 
ihe best picture story sent them. The Italian Society 
Cines, of Rome, offers five thousand dollars for the best 
moving-picture play submitted to it. The second-best 
writer is to receive one thousand dollars; the third- 
best, five hundred dollars; the fourth-best, two hundred 
dollars; and there are five consolation prizes of one 
hundred dollars each. 

The Cines Company is the producer of the most 
famous of all picture plays, Quo Vadis? To take this 
picture, it is said, cost three hundred thousand dollars, 
and it has already earned five millions, for it has been 
exhibited with great success all over the world. 

Through the New York Evening Sun, the Vitagraph 
Company of America is conducting at this writing a 
prize photoplay contect. The first prize is one thousand 
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dollars; the second, two hundred and fifty dollars; and 
there are consolation prizes of one hundred dollars each. 
These prize contests have greatly encouraged and stimu- 
lated the amateur photoplay writers throughout the coun- 
try. They have also delighted the overworked staffs of 
readers of the many producing motion-picture companies, 
as these contests are deflecting tens of thousands of more 
or less hopeless manuscripts these people would otherwise 
have to read. 

The interest taken by newspapers all over the land in 
motion pictures during the past year is significant of the 
tremendous impression the moving pictures have made. 
For years the newspapers ignored the silent drama. Now, 
in conjunction with the moving-picture companies, many 
newspapers are running serial and complete moving- 
picture stories contemporaneously with their showing in 
the local picture theaters. 

The contention held by experienced photoplay pro- 
ducers that only trained fiction writers can conceive and 
execute moving-jicture stories to any extent worthy of 
attention is proved by the success and popularity of the 
big moving-picture serial films. The first of these, What 
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Dastin Farnum, Star: Augustas Thomas, Dramatist; Richard 
Harding Davis, Author, Discussing a Point During the Tak« 
ing of Moving Pictures of Soldiers of Fortune 


Director Rehearsing a Ballroom Scene 


By Roy L. McCardell 


Happened to Mary, put out by the Edison Company, 
was the work of a trained magazine writer. The 
second and biggest of the successful moving-picture 
serials, The Adventures of Kathlyn, was written for the 
Selig Polyscope Company, by Harold MacGrath, the 
novelist, and was then arranged for the film by Gilson 
Willets, also a noted fiction writer. 

For writing The Adventures of Kathlyn, MacGrath re- 
ceived twelve thousand dollars. He receives a larger sum 
for another serial in twenty-six installments, which will be 
arranged for the screen by Lloyd Lonergan, the salaried 
photoplay author of the Thanhouser Company. 


The Men Who Make the Money 


HE Thanhouser Compery buys few if any pictures 

from outside writers, Mr. Lonergan having been practi- 
cally the sole writer of this company’s pictures for the past 
four years. Previous to his becoming a moving-picture 
author, Mr. Lonergan was on the editorial staff of the New 
York World, and was known as a writer of adventure fiction 
for the magazines. 

Mr. Frank Woods was a newspaper and magazine 
writer of note, and had been successful as a free-lance 
photoplay writer before he was made scenario editor of 

the Mutual Film Corporation. The same may be said 
of Russell E. Smith, son of Edgar Smith, the play- 
wright. Russell E. Smith is one of the youngest of the 
photoplaywrights; but he made aname for himself as a 
brilliant short-story and vaudeville-sketch writer before 
he went into the movies. 

Bannister Merwin is one of the best-known photoplay 
authors and writes almost exclusively for the Edison 
Company. He lives in England in an old Tudor house 
onthe Thames. William H. Kitchell, Ernest Campbell 
Hall, James Oliver Curwood, Edwin Ray Coffin, 
Captain Leslie T. Peacocke, C. B. Hoadley, George F. 
Hennessy, E. Boudinot Stockton, Marc Edmund Jones 
and Lawrence S. McCloskey, all leading photoplay 
writers, were each and all experienced and successful 
journalists, novelists, stage play wrights and magazine- 
fiction authors before they took up motion-picture 
writing almost exclusively. 

Epes Winthrop Sargent, noted as a writer of serious 
as well as farcical photoplays, and also as an authority 
on the technic of photoplay writing and author of 
textbooks on the subject, is a magazine editor and 
short-story writer of established reputation. Under 
the nom de plume of Chicot he was a vaudeville critic 
for the leading New York newspapers. 

Clay M. Greene was one of the first of the established 
dramatic authors to take up writing for the silent 
drama. His success as a writer for the stage has been 
followed by equally gratifying success in photoplays. 

Mrs. Hartmann, who writes under the name of 
Elizabeth V. Breuil, and Miss Marguerite Bertsch, of 
the Vitagraph Company, are generally considered the 
foremost of women photoplaywrights. They both 
were and are fiction writers of reputation. The same 
may be said of Mrs. F. Marion Brandon. She is also 
a lawyer and was an advertising writer of prominence. 
Mrs. Louella Parsons was a short-story writer of note, 
as was also Miss Peggy McCall. Two other noted 
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women photoplaywrights are Miss Gene [ 
Gautier and Mrs. Lois Smalley. These 
two began as and still are film-drama 


actresses, and as such are known to all 
the moving-picture fans who are not 
aware that these ladies write most of the i} 
pictures they dominate as heroines. 


Captain Charles Kiener, an ex-army 

officer, now in the Library of Congress 
Copyright Department, is also one of the 
most successful photoplay writers. 
Calder Johnstone, scenario editor of the 
Universal Film Company, is also a news- 
paper man and a writer. 
These names comprise practically the 
entire list of people who make a good 
livelihood by writing moving pictures. 
Four out of five of them are salaried staff 
writers. 

The truth is, though almost everybody 
is writing for the movies, the moving- 
picture producing companies saw, as far 
back as five or six years ago, that of the 
hundreds of manuscripts they received 
only about one out of a hundred was 
worthy of consideration, and these were 
the work of trained newspaper, magazine 
and stage writers. Immediately the 
motion-picture companies secured the 
exclusive services of these writers on a 


















generous salary basis. The duties of 
many of them, as salaried scenario writers, 
include scenario editorship— that is, they 
look through the manuscripts of outside or free-lance 
writers, and select and adapt for the camera such as may 
possess any novelty of plot or theme. 

Sad to say, the ratio of acceptable manuscripts from 
untrained writers is just about one in a thousand. The 
writers mentioned, and some few others who may have 
been inadvertently omitted from the list, comprise the 
names of those who have furnished the bulk of moving- 
picture plays for the past six years or more. 

Now, however, following the lead of Harold MacGrath 
the big names of fiction are coming into motion-picture 
playwrighting. Already Rex Beach and Richard Harding 
Davis are under contract to write moving pictures, as are 
James Oppenheim and Jack London. Percival Gibbon, 
Montague Glass, Irvin S. Cobb, George Randolph Chester, 
and other contemporaneous writers of note both here and 
abroad are being approached by the motion-picture 
people to furnish stirring stories for the film. 


Laughing When You Say Good: By 


HE books and short stories of every writer of conse- 

quence, living or dead, have been or are being drama- 
tized for the motion-picture camera. There are twenty-five 
thousand moving-picture theaters in the United States and 
Canada alone, and it is estimated there are a hundred 
thousand in other countries. Their demands are insatiable, 
for at least one-half of them have a daily change of pro- 
gram—new films every day. 

The price of admission being so modest in the majority 
of moving-picture theaters throughout the world, their 
patronage consists of the same people night after night. 
Especially is this true of what are known as community 
houses—the little five and ten cent theaters that are 
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Daniel Frohman, Madam 
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conspicuous in residence neighborhoods of the large cities 
and the main streets of small towns. 

So pressing is the demand for more and new pictures, 
and so critical have the audiences of even the lower- 
priced moving-picture theaters become, the film-producing 
companies are at their wit’s end to supply good pictures. 
Of bad pictures and dull pictures there is no end; but of 
good pictures, especially good comedies, there is a disheart- 
ening dearth. 

The little exhibitor, whose name is legion, clamors at his 
exchange, as the film-supply bureaus of the various pro- 
ducing combinations are called. He clamors for comedies, 
one-reel comedies, to close his show. The little exhibitor is 





a protagonist of that shrewd young showman and play- 
wright, George M. Cohan, who lyrically voiced the axiom 
of the amusement world when he wrote and sang: Always 
Leave Them Laughing When You Say Good-By. 

An average of a hundred letters a day are received by the 
big producing combinations’ film exchanges demanding 





one-reel comedies. Many write to the effect that deathbe« 


scenes and horror pictures are all well enough in their v 





to get the crowd interested and its emotions stirrs dup until 
toward the end of the film shov ut, say the little exhib- 
itors, if audiences do not go away laughing and pleased at a 
good comedy at the end of the show the y do not come 

the next night. “‘Anybody can tell a hard-luck story,”’ say 
the little exhibitors—‘‘and most everybody do t! 


‘ 
add. “And hard-luck stories are all right tor the frst 
films; but if you do not hand your audience a laugh in the 
last one, then it is good-by to good business u 
a feature film to pull the crowds again.” 

This mention of feature films brings to attention one of 
the remarkable phases of the moving-picture craze. A fea- 
ture production is a multiple-reel story, either part of a 


tu you get 


e Bertha Kalich, J. 5. Dawtey and a Supporting Company in Cuba, 
Going Over the Manuscript of Marta of the Lowtands, Produced in Motion Pictures 


weekly serial or a complete show in its 
in two, three, four, and even six ree 
shown continuously at the same per 
formance 
These feature s were r t 
and gaine arity abroad 
.e o Va was shown ij tr < intr 
the American photoplay producers 
ttle attention to then After the 
markable vogue of Quo Vadis 
Ar ‘ i roaucer sat Dp ¢ to 
) ‘ 


Among those first to recognize 
feature pictures were in dema 
United States were Adolph Zukor 
Daniel Frohman. Mr. Frohms 
long one of America’s leading producing 
ir. Adolph Zu 
was connected with the Marcus Loew 
Vaudeville Enterprises. These two met 
secured the services of Mr. Edwin Porter 
an experienced and notable moving 
picture director. They formed what tl 
called the Famous Players Film Cor 
pany and turned their attention to s« 


theatrical managers. 


ing famous plays and famous player 
film production. 

Their first effort was putting out Sara) 
Bernhardt in Queen Elizabeth. This 
picture was taken in Paris and Madame 
Bernhardt was paid thirty-five thousand 
dollars for appearinginit. Next followed 





James K. Hackett in The Prisoner of 
Zenda, and Mrs. Fiske in Tess of the D'Urbervilles. These 
feature films were a success from the first and were put 


in the beginning exclusively in the moving-picture houses 
but meantime, as everybody was going to the movies a 
well as writing for them, the attendance at the regular 


theaters at regular theater prices fell off alarmingly 


The New Line-Up of Movie Magnates 


HEATER after theater in New York and other cities 

throughout the country was compelled to close through 
lack of patronage, while many of those that remained ope 
were conducted with a disheartening decrease in receipts 
One by one half the big theaters throughout the United 
States went into moving-picture shows. It was in these 
theaters that the big feature productions were found most 
suitable. At prices ranging from twenty-five cents to on 
dollar the established theaters that had closed were opened 
again with moving pictures; and they found the feature 
productions profitable attractions. Feature-producing 
companies sprang up like mushrooms. 

In one month alone over two hundred moving-picture 
feature companies were incorporated in the state of New 
York. All the theatrical managers in New York went in 
for moving-picture features. Some of the manager 

ged with established film companies to reproduce their 
old dramatic successes in motion photography and some 
of them formed companies of their own for that purpose. 

Klaw & Erlanger combined with the Biograph Com 
pany; Liebler & Company allied themselves with t! 
Vitagraph; the Shuberts negotiated with the Mutual Film 
and William A. Brady went it alone. At 
this writing Charles Frohman has joined with the Famous 


Corporation; 


Continued on Page 68) 
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Supers Near Quebec, Rehearsing for Wotfe, or The Conquest oj Quebec 
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Scene From Leve's Oid Dream, Photopiay by Roy L. McCardell 
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about due, ought to go on the old account. He 
splained that Pa would sure want to have it paid up; 
so I had to promise, though Janie needed a new dress 
pretty bad. O’ course every head of a fambly has to 


en eer ne” 


me only eleven. We three was all Pa had to take 
care o' him when the old wreck wounds made him 
leave the engine and come home to live as long as he 


J ime or was seventeen then and Grover five, and 
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could. One night he 
called out for us all to 
‘ome visit him, and we 
huddled in the door way 
lookin’ at his old lan- 
tern, which he kept lit 
and hangin’ to the head 
o’ thebed. He'd wound 
a piece o’ red cloth 
about the globe so it 
signaled danger. 

Pa's face showed 
white even in that light 
and his eyes were 
blazin’. 

“Stand in line,” he 
said, very low and plain; 
“Cole first; you hold 
fast to him, Grover; and 
now, Janie, you hold to 
the little feller.” 

Even Grover knew 
this was no game, and 
they both held fast. 

“ Take your orders!" 
said Pa to me. “Those 
two are your train 
you're the engine. Run 
to the ecard, Cole, but 
mind your signals; here, 
move up and down, 
stoppin’ at this red 
lamp. Hold fast to him, 
Grover, and he'll get 
you through — under- 
stand!” 

The little feller, trip- 

pin’ over his nightgown, 

had hitched it up with his teeth. Now he let go and 
looked back at Pa, with hic forehead scowlin’. 

“ Mogul,” he answered, meanin’ I was that kind of engine. 

Pa looked hard at me, sayin’: 

“I’m glad you're ‘fraid o’ nothin’.” 

And Grov er said: 

‘Nussin!"’ just as plain. 

lhree days later, when pore Pa was gone, we three came 
home and walked up and down the room; and it was 
mighty good to feel them two orphans holdin’ so fast to me, 
which they’ve been doin’ ever since, for two years. 

The old superintendent had made me night call boy, and 
we got along fine on the salary and Pa’s insurance, which 
came in every three months. 

One payday mornin’ I was comin’ back to the dis- 
patcher’s office after callin’ the last crew for the night 
runs, when Second Thirty-six slowed down for yard limits, 
and the engineer, leanin’ out o’ the cab, signaled me to 
board him for the ride down. 

But I gave him the high sign and, it bein’ daylight by 
then, put out my lantern. The engineer called to know if I 
wanted him and the fireman to stop and help me aboard, 
but I didn’t answer. They was used to seein’ Smoke Fish, 
the day call boy, swarmin’ over the trains like a wildcat, 
and I was thirteen years old and pretty near as big as 
Smoke; but I didn’t have his nerve. 

Down at the office Mr. Charley Barrens, the new super- 
intendent, stood inside the rail smokin’ a cigarette; he was 
watchin’ me over a trainsheet and listenin’ to the engineer 
and Smoke Fish ask if they might give me lessons in 
boardin’ a stationary engine. My! but he was a fashion- 
able, flabby young man, who was kin to big folks and said 
he'd taken to railroadin’ ‘cause playin’ polo was such a 
hard life; and besides, in polo, you didn’t have any chief 
clerk to buck the game for you. 

All at once the chief dispatcher bawled out the engineer. 

“You let Cole alone!” he said. “The boy only plays ’em 
safe, like his daddy; though old Flynn would run on time 
with only a teakettle for an engine.” 

The engineer, who'd just signed thirty minutes late, 
bawled him back, with eight good reasons for it, and asked 
the superintendent if he wasn't right. No engineer would 
have dared to bawl out the old superintendent that way. 

©’ course everybody grinned, knowin’ that Mr. Barrens 
couldn't tell whether water made suds or steam in the 
boiler. But he answered, “One excuse is enough, if it’s a 
good one,” and went on studyin’ the train-sheet. 

Theengineer went out swaggerin’; and then I saw Brother 
Grover standin’ in the corner, havin’ come down to see me 
sign the roll along with the men in the paycar. 


Be 
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He was just old enough to go to school with his primer, 
but he’s wise, and his face was so red I knew he’d been 
listenin’ to ‘em roast me. 

Grover ain’t ‘fraid of nothin’, and he went up to Smoke 
Fish and said: 

“Cole rides on engine pilots and he grabs hold o’ cars 
goin’ miles a minute!” Then he kicked Smoke on the 
shins. 

“What a lie!” said Smoke, whistlin’; and, havin’ his 
first crew to call, he went out and caught a freight roarin’ 
past with the exhaust open. 

The little feller looked at me so worried that I was sorry 
for him; you see I was the only head he had to his fambly 
and it was pretty tough to hear everybody sayin’ I was so 
scary, though it was a wonder he hadn’t heard it before. 

He asked me right out if I was scared o’ the cars, and I 
had to tell him yes. Grover was pretty well broken up by 
the news and stood lookin’ at me without speakin’ till the 
paycar came in; and when I whispered to him to hold fast 
and the Mogul would pull him in to the payroll he shook 
his head. 

“You ain’t Mogul any more,” he said, and wouldn’t go 
with me. 

This was the first time our train had ever broke apart 
and * didn’t know what to say for a minute. Then I 
splu.ned it wouldn’t do and hustled him into the car by the 
shoulders, 

Mr. Barrens watched us, laughin’, and Grover was 
pretty mad. 

“T bet you _ be ‘fraid to grab Smoke Fish!” he said; and 
after we'd come out to the platform again: “ Well, ain't 
you ‘fraid to grab Smoke Fish?” 

I had to tell him yes, with Mr. Barrens still grinnin’ and 
listenin’. Then the superintendent threw down his ciga- 
rette and stepped in front of Grover, leanin’ over with his 
hands on his knees. 

““Wha’ d’ye mean, tryin’ to get my men to fightin’?” he 
said. 

Grover was so sulky that I said: 

“T’ll tell Janie you ain’t had any bringin’ up; I’m 
*shamed of you.” 

“I’m ’shamed o’ him too,” he told Mr. Barrens, pointin’ 
to me, and wouldn’t say anything else. 

“Now you trot on to school while I go home for a nap,” 
I told him; “and this afternoon we'll take in a show.” 

He pretended not to hear; but after a while I saw him 
start up the street to school, where he got into a fight and 
come home with a black eye. 

I stopped at the store to pay the bill for that month, and 
the groceryman said the fifty dollars’ insurance, which was 


stand such things; Pa 
had never worried me 
"bout debts, so there 
wasn’t any reason for 
me to worry my folks by 
tellin’ about this one. 

When I got home 
Janie showed me in the 
catalogue a picture of 
the new dress she'd 
picked out, and I hadn't 
fallen asleep yet at noon 
when Grover got home 
with his eye. 

“Isit mighty black?” 
he asked, comin’ in; and 
then I knew how I must 
have worried Pa and Ma 
by fightin’ when I was 
at school. 

Janie thought we 
ought to go to the 
mat’nay without ’im. 

“Look at Cole; he 
never is such a disgrace 
to the fambly !”’ she told 
him; and Grover was all 
broke up ‘cause she 
didn’t praise him for 
fightin’. He came upin 
his temper to yell at her: 

“Cole’s scared o’ 
everythin’—Smoke Fish 
and the engineer said 
Janiegave me a quick 

look and her eyes 
snapped: 

“Cole ain’t 'fraid—none of us Flynns is ‘fraid; but we 
don’t go round huntin’ trouble.” 

In all the two years I’d never seen ’em in a temper afore 
and it scared me. 

“There’s no use quarrelin’ over me,” I said. “I won't 
fight—you might as well know it now, Janie, ’cause you'll 
hear it anyhow.” 

I noticed for the iirst time how tall she’d grown, with 
dresses comin’ down to her shoetops like a young lady’s. 
Janie tried to look pleased, but her shoulders set back a 
little and her under lip dragged in a sulky way. 

“You used to fight sometimes—just a little bit. You 
wasn’t ’fraid,”’ she said, with a kind o’ blush, as though 
*shamed o’ sayin’ it. 

“I’m ‘fraid now,” I answered; and they both looked at 
me and then down at the floor. 

We all started uptown pretty soon, with a quarter apiece 
to treat each other, as we always did on payday; then we 
went to the mat’nay, but didn’t talk or laugh at every- 
thing as we used to. And when the time came for me to go 
to work the others didn’t start home as they'd always done 
before. 

Grover stood with his hands in his pockets and his feet 
wide apart, tryin’ to start a fuss with a ragged little boy, 
and Janie stared into the shopwindows. Once I looked back 
and saw Dan Robbins, the operator who was always gettin’ 
laid off for drinkin’, talkin’ to Janie. Then she boxed 
Grover on the ear and he walked ahead with his fists 
doubled, while the others came on laughin’ and talkin’. 

There was sure trouble on the line now and already my 
chest seemed achin’ with wreck bruises, though maybe it 
was only the scare. There’s nothin’ to do ‘cept follow 
orders, and I'd had mine from Pa not to run by signals 
the red sign was up against me; but in daytime things are 
all hard and unfriendly, and Ithought the color might 
come out white in the night shadow pretty soon. 

There wasn’t many trains that evenin’ and after callin’ 
two crews I sat on the upper platform, where pretty soon I 
thought just what to do about us Flynns, and was all right 
and whistlin’. 

The yards was still and I could hear some boys playin’ 
over in the town. A feller can’t be always playin’ about his 
job, and at home your fambly spects somethin’ else of you 
besides fvolin’ with games, or they wouldn’t have no trust 
in you. 

But I kept a top under the toolhouse up the platform, 
and right in back was a cinder bed, hard as a floor; so I 
got the top, which was rubbed over with wet matches, and 
spun it like a white-hot coal—it was "bout the same as 
playin’ with the other boys. 
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An engine slid down the track soft as a big black cat with 
one eye, and stood opposite purrin’ a little, with a big pri- 
vate car coupled on. A porter ran over to the superintend- 
ent’s office and Mr. Barrens hurried out. He was dressed 
in white flannels in that sooty place, and the car bein’ dim 
lit I could see him meet a lady inside. After a while they 
come out and walked up and down the upper platform, 
laughin’ and talkin’ o’ polo and old times. 

Her voice was low and soft, but so clear I couldn’t help 
hearin’ her ask, as she went back to the car: 

““And how do things go here with you, Charley?’ 

“Ripping!” he answered. 

Then she said good-by and stepped aboard, and the big 
passenger engine flew on down the main line, whistlin’ for 
crossin’s. I couldn’t help runnin’ to ask Mr. Barrens, who 
didn’t know nothin’ about railroadin’ yet: 

“Have they got orders for right-o’-way? I mean a clear 
line 

He looked down at me s'prised and held my lantern to 
my face. 

“They have,” he answered, laughin’. “Do you think a 
railroad superintendent would send the car o’ the president 
o’ the board o’ directors into a smash?” 

“IT wasn’t sure if you understood,” I answered, and 
knew I'd been too fresh. 

“What are you scared about now?” he asked, still 
holdin’ up the lantern; and my face was pretty white. 

“*I] don’t want to lose my job,” I told him. 

He asked: 

“Why are you ’fraid o’ losin’ such a job? The boys 
round here lead you a dog’s life.”” I splained I wanted to 
keep it ‘count of us three Flynns, and he said: “Then 
don’t have a cold chill every time one o’ these blackguards 
bawls you out, you know.” 

The dispatcher came to the door o’ the office, looked 
round and, seein’ my lantern, screeched out: 

““Where’s that pinwheel?” 

“Down the main—West—five minutes,” I told him. 

He rushed back inside talkin’ o’ God, and I heard the 
drummin’ o’ his sounder, which had a piece o’ zinc over it, 
so it would wake him up any time. 

“What's the matter o’ that feller?” asked Mr. Barrens. 

I knew so well what was the matter that I could hardly 
answer that he was always rushin’ about excited. 

O’ course by pinwheel the dispatcher meant the light- 
racin’ passenger engine which was drawin’ the private car. 
Mr. Barrens, knowin’ the young lady wished to visit him 
just thirty minutes, had made out the train order himself 
and given it to the engineer. Before leavin’ the office he 
had hung the duplicate on the hook; but the dispatcher, 
supposin’ the engineer himself would come in to sign the 
register and ask for orders, had let a stock train in on the 
line. Now the two trains were headin’ into each other 
pretty fast! Things sure were runnin’ wild on that division. 

“By the way, I told that engineer I'd sign the book for 
him,” said Mr. Barrens, and we went into the office. 

The dispatcher was leanin’ over his key, white as paper. 
He raised his hand as Mr. Barrens spoke. 

“Shut up!” he said in a kind o’ croak. 

Mr. Barrens stood stonestill, and then went through the 
gate after him. 

“I’m a good feller with all the boys, y’understand,”’ he 
said; “but I guess you’ve overshot the mark a bit 
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Just then the sounder began drummin’— it was the O. 
K. to an order just given. The dispatcher wrote it down 
on his sheet, and then for a second leaned back limp, with 
his hands over his face. All of a sudden he broke out with 
what had happened: 

“T caught that stock train by yards—feet—inches!" he 
said. “‘ That engineer on the special didn’t come in to sign.” 

The superintendent stared and, after hearin’ him out, 
walked back to the platform. I went out to call a crew and 
about midnight found him still sittin’ there on a truck 

"a you hadn't answered the dispat« her like a flash,”’ he 
said, “that stock train wouldn't have been caught by 
inches.” He splained that the lady on board the special 
was Miss Cloud and he thought more o’ her than he did o' 
anybody. 

People sittin’ together in shadow are always talkin’ 
friendly. He asked "bout the Flynns, and I told him how 
nice Janie kept house and Grover went to school. 

“But you're the head o’ the fambly , hesaid. “What do 
you do when little brother kicks over, as he did this mornin’?” 

I told him I could hang up Pa’s lantern, burnin’ red, 
and it would be all right. He thanked me for answerin’ 
the dispatcher and rose, lookin’ up at the stars. 

“Miss Cloud might have been lyin’ under ’em white 
and cold!” he said, and wiped his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief. 

Then he went in to the dispatcher again, and said that 
he was to blame for the engineer's not signin’ the book. 
When I went home next mornin’ Janie and Grover 
watched me without sayin’ much, ‘cept “Howdy?” 

“We'd better meet in Pa’s room,” I told 'em; and 
lightin’ the old lantern with the red cloth wound round 
I hung it on the bedpost. That room was always kept 
dark, and Grover’s eyes were right round 
watchin’ me by danger light. , 

“Pa said to mind signals; and now we're in 

trouble I know he’d want this lit up,” I splained; 
“it'll warn us that we must hold fast together to keep out 
o’ wrecks.” Janie watched me very close, with her c’:in in 
her hands; but Grover sat straight without touchin’ the 
back of his chair. 

“What you goin’ to do if we won't hole fast?” he asked. 

“T can’t do anything ’cept leave the lantern burnin’ and 
keep close as I can with you,” I answered. 

*‘Ain’t you goin’ to call us on the carpit, or rough us up, 
or nuffin?” he asked, frownin’; and Janie tossed her head. 

I had to answer that I wasn’t any fighter and Grover 
said, very earnest: 

“It ain’t hard, and when you're mad it don’t hurt. 
You just hit a feller like Smoke Fish in the eye and he hits 





back — 

“Fightin’ is all you think about!” said Janie, sniffir.’ at 
him. ‘“‘Cole’s got somethin’ else to do. But I don’t see 
why I should hold fast to him 

**Pa’s orders,”’ I minded her, and Janie stood bitin’ her 
lips. 

“Oh!” she said, pantin’, and then, with a quick motion 
she threw up the curtain. 

The daylight came in, 
angry, so that we moved still farther apart; and I guess 
Pa lost us with the shadow, for we began to quarrel. 

‘Pa didn’t stop to think that I was most grown up,” 
said Janie then; “‘and he might have thought you'd turn 


showin’ all our faces white and 


r\ “Yourself, Cole 
Fiyan, is Bein’ 
Signated to Stop 
Where You Are. 
Understand!" 
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out bolder. And I’m goin’ to do as I please and have 
party dress, and go to the dance-hall next week with Mr 
Robbins!” 

“He ain't fit company,” I said; but Janie’s face s 
hard and pink against me. It was a terrible danger signal 
itself, 

“I'm a young lady,” she told us, “and I’m goin’ to have 
my good times and you can - 

“Go to sunder!” said Grover. 

“TI don’t mean that,” said Janie; “it ain't nic ri 
kee p house the best I can and be polite to Cole; but I'm 
my own missus from now on and he must understand it.” 

“T understand,” I told her 

She bowed and was always polite to me after that 


Grover, he went out right away and beat his drum all 
round the house; and then he went off to play hooky from 
school. 

So there was nothin’ to do but darken the room and keep 
the lantern burnin’ 
there any more. 

That evenin’ was pretty busy; but "bout midnight | 
was sittin’ on the platform eatin’ my lunch when Mr 
Barrens came up. He said that Miss Cloud and her father 


were comin’ through on their way back East. Mr. Cloud 


, though the other two never did go in 


was figurin’ for the directors on buyin’ a short line whic! 
had a junction with ours, and the lady just traveled wit} 
him for company. 

“I dropped my fortune and somebody had to give me a 
job,” ex} lained Mr. Barrens; 
man to offer me this one for a starter.” 


j 






“so she told the old gentle 


Pretty soon the special 


' came slidin’ in and he boarded 


it to speak to Mr. Cloud then the lady came out on the 
station platform and walked up and down with Mr 
Barren 

Once they came up to me and Miss Cloud shook har 

“Your name is Cole, and I know that you saved me 
from a wreck last night,”’ she said. “* How are little brother 
and sister?” 

I couldn't see her face very plai: , but liked her a 


and answered that they was we 





»y’re lucky to have such a head to the famb] 
said, “and I know you're just as brave as you ar 
witted. Now hold up your lantern so I'll know you next 
time we meet.” 
I did so, and could see her face a little; ne was ver 


pretty, with big gray eyes. 

“Wouldn't you fight for such a lady?” asked Mr. Bar 
rens, jokin’ me. 

“©O’ course he would!” she said it 1 told ‘em ne 
though I'd like to. And Mr. Barrens laughed right out 
but Miss Cloud stood watchin’ me a minute before ‘ 


good night. 


“Papa hasn't finished his business and we'll be ba ext 
month,” I heard her sa nd ther 
“Oh, Charley, I’m so glad you like railroad and are 
ae a eee 
makin good 
Then the engineer ran out with his orders and the € il 


We stood wate! the 
tail-lights swing out o’ sight round a long curve 
‘Damme! Damme! Damme!” said Mr. Barrens, louder 


and quicker each time, and walked up and down wavin’ 


began slidin’ through the yards 
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his stick. T asked what for, and he said: “I um a rascal; 
she has backed me for a winner and I am left standin’! 
Can [ ride an engine, you know, and hammer trains up and 
down the division like polo balls?” 

i answered, “No, sir!” and he grinned at me with all his 
teeth, like a skull. 

“Then I am a rascal,” he said, “ 'cause that’s the only 
way I can run a division. And she thinks I’m makin’ 
good!” 

It was time to go callin’ then, and I went down the main 
treet thinkin’ of the danger light burnin’ in my home night 
ind day, and hopin’ the folks remembered it afore goin’ to 
sleep. I b’lieved they would, and was whistlin’ when I 

came under the windows o’ the dance-hall and heard 
Janie’s voice and laugh. Then the music started up. 

1 climbed the stairs and asked the ticket taker to let 
me stand in the door; and when Janie came waltzin’ by I 
called that I’d come to take her home. The crowd was 
pretty noisy, but she heard; and walkin’ over to the door 
she whispered for me to go "bout my own business; but 
I set my lantern by the wall and just waited. 

0’ course Janie was too proud to quarrel before people; 
and without sayin’ anything to Robbins, who had brought 
her to the dance, she got her wrap and followed me to the 
street, but wouldn’t speak any more. 

At the gate I told her she would have a new dress to go 
to the neighbors’ parties in, which were nicer than the 
dance-hall. Janie laughed and said: 

“Thank you.” 

She pretended it was polite of me to bring her home, and 
hoped I'd call at the hall for her every night. Then she 
danced up the walk to the porch and went inside, without 
seemin’ to notice the dim red light shinin’ on the curtain. 

I had to run fast to call the crew and got to one of the 
brakemen so late that he gave me a fierce call down. 

Janie was polite as ever next mornin’, fut went to the 
dance again after Grover was in bed that evenin’, and 
between callin’ crews and takin’ her home I had to hustle 
every night. She did look mighty pretty when dancin’, 
tein’ slim and light as a feather. Her black eyes would 
shine, too, and her cheeks flush pink; so it wasn’t s’prisin’ 
tobbins was always at her heels; but she pretended I 
wouldn’t let him walk home with us. 

In about a week I missed a fireman spite of all the run- 
nin’ I eould do, and was reported to Mr. Barrens’ chief 
clerk, who called me on the carpit and swore at me. 

““One more break like that and you're fired!” he said, 
and the superintendent heard him. 

The insurance fifty came that mornin’; so I gave Janie 
twenty and told her that all the neighbors would want to 
see her new dress. Then I paid the old account at the 
groceryman’s, and there wasn’t any left for Grover’s suit, 
who was wearin’ out a terrible amount o’ clo’s fightin’ and 
playin’ hookey. As they didn’t know what had gone with 
the other thirty dollars I didn’t blame’ em for accusin’ me 
of spendin’ it on myself. 

Next night bein’ Sunday there was no dance and only a 
few trains; so I sat on the upper platform "bout midnight, 
wonderin’ where I'd be this time next month if things kept 
a-comin’. 

Mr. Barrens, who seemed to walk round a good deal at 
night now, stopped long enough to say that the chief clerk 
would not fire me. 

It was that very night, while we were standin’ there, 
that a flathead, inspectin’ an oil-tank car just below the 
depot, found a leak with 
his torch. It didn’t blow 
up loud—just split the 
rusted old tank; and the 
flathead hotfooted it with 
a wave o’ fire behind him. 
©" course everybody in 
yards started down 
there on a run ‘cept the 
superintendent 

He thought a minute 
and said: 

“Demmed if I'll go 
down where the light’s 
brightest to show my 


the 





ignerance.”” 

Now the whole yard 
just below the depot was 
swimmin’ in fire and a 
stream of it was runnin’ 
under the rest o’ the string 
o’ cars, the oil tank bein’ 
in a train made up to go 
East. The fireman hed 
even brought the engine 
down from the round- 
house and it was standin’ 
just abeve us. 

It was one of our big 
new engines which, bein’ 
too heavy for the old turn- 
table, had its own stall 
built over one of the 





switch tracks at the end o’ the roundhouse. The track 
must have been a little downgrade from the fire, for the oil 
came pourin’ in a flood between the rails—it ran under a 
car with a red powder-card nailed to its door which stood 
just opposite the superintendent and me. 

O’ course if that blew up it would wipe out the com- 
p’ny buildin’s; and it would wipe out my home, too, which 
stood facin’ the yards only a block away. I yelled for the 
fireman to couple up and found enough slack to cut the train 
just back o’ the powder car. The oil was under the engine 
now, burnin’ red, with clouds o’ black smoke, and run- 
nin’ jown to the roundhouse, only about two hundred 
yards away. The rails held it banked up, and some twist 
of the tank which had wrecked itself sent a new flood down. 

As the engine didn’t move I ran up, to find the cab 
empty—the fireman had gone down the track to see what 
was goin’ on. Sol started the Mogul backin’ and dropped 
down to make my own couplin’—it was terrible smoky in 
there by that time, but I was lucky and made it. The 
Mogul kept backin’ till I climbed up and shut her off. 

All this time Mr. Barrens had been follerin’ in and out of 
the smoke, and across the engine and back in again— 
learnin’ what was goin’ on. He’d seen how I started it and 
how I stopped it. The powder car seemed to be smolderin’ 
from the heat below, and I’d have to move fast to get her 
out o’ the blazin’ oil in time. 

As I held the lever, Mr. Barrens shoved me away. 

“Sportin’ chance—one to three!” he yelled, and I 
nodded in such a scare that he saw I'd never take her 
through; so, catchin’ me by the back o’ the neck, with a 
laugh, he leaned out and dropped me clear—then threw her 
wide open, I guess, for the wheels spun, the rails beginnin’ 
to grow slippery with greasy smoke. Then the big drivers 
caught—and she lunged straight at the roundhouse, where, 
the stall doors bein’ closed, she went through ’em like paper, 
and then on through the back door, strippin’ off the dome 
and stack and cab. Lucky Charley Barrens stood low 
behind the boiler head! But he must have been as cool as 
ice, for he shut off steam at the very moment o’ the first 
crash, and the Mogul, holdin’ to the rails, beat her way 
clean through and stopped up by the blacksmith shop. 

When I got there I found Mr. Barrens pullin’ himself out 
o’ the wreck o’ the cab; he leaned on me some comin’ down 
the gangway and said in a weak voice: 

“Old chap, you miscalled the odds a bit—it was one to a 
thousand!”” Then he grinned and settled to the ground. 
I'd forgot to tell him that he would have to take his run 
through the roundhouse. 

The foreman and two or three wipers, who had been 
watchin’ the oil spread toward ’em, came runnin’ up; and 
when I splained they doused the smokin’ powder car good 
before goin’ to fight their own fire. Mr. Barrens staggered 
to his feet agin and, holdin’ to my shoulder, managed to 
walk across the yards and down the street to my house. 

I called to Janie that it was only me, with a hurt friend; 
and I had him lie down on Pa’s bed. Mr. Barrens kept 
talkin’ a little dazed till we come in on the red lantern; 
then he went perfeckly still and stared at it from the pil- 
lows till I set it in a corner and lita lamp. I remember his 
sayin’ that he didn’t want to get his signals mixed again. 

Janie, who'd helped in accidents before, asked if there 
was anything she could do and came to the door with her 
street cloak over her nightdress. I told her she might go to 
the neighbors and telephone the comp’ny doctor that Mr. 
Barrens was hurt at our home. 


“You Mustn’t Come to Our House Any More,"’ I Toid Him 


May 16, 1914 


Janie’s black hair was wound loose and her face was pale, 
so that Mr. Barrens stared as though seein’ a ghost. Then 
he began pullin’ himself together and asked in a weaker 
voice: 

“Have you brought me home, old chap? It’s awful good 
of you!” 

He was watchin’ Janie and seemed fightin’ to keep his 
eyes open; but the lids sank down and closed tight. Then 
Janie ran to fix the pillows so his head wouldn’t slip down 
and I went to the neighbor’s telephone. 

When Janie heard me comin’ back she tiptoed out to 
learn "bout the wreck and if anybody else was hurt, Mr. 
Barrens seemin’ to be in a kind of deep sleep; she said that 
smashin’ through the roundhouse with that powder car, 
over burnin’ oil, was a brave thing to do. Then we went 
into Pa’s room and watched till the doctor came. 

I helped put Mr. Barrens to bed; he had three broken 
ribs and a bruise on the head and some sprains, but nothin’ 
dangerous; so after telephonin’ the doctor’s ’sistant to bring 
splints and things I went back to the office. 

They were just clearin’ away the blockade o’ burned 
cars so trains could get through and I was in plenty o’ time 
to call the first crew out. 

Next mornin’ Mr. Barrens told me to take a layoff and 
let somebody else do the callin’ for a few days. He braced 
up on the pillows and pretended he’d just come to visit us. 
He grew 'quainted with Janie and Grover right away, and 
was so funny that I never had so good a time since I was 
little. 

Once I played a joke. It was on Grover and was played 
by puttin’ a dynamite cap in the head of his drumstick. 
The first beat blew in the head o’ the drum and he never 
did understand how he struck such a hard blow. He 
guessed he’d better be careful how he hit anybody else in 
the eye and kept measurin’ up his muscle. 

Janie was always-good in times o’ accident and she 
played cards with Mr. Barrens; he said he’d never forget 
her standin’ in the door, with face pale and her black hair 
tangled, the night he was hurt. 

“You thought you was seein’ ghosts,” I said; and 
he answered: “‘A angel!” So we all laughed—Janie most 
of all. 

O’ course everybody was talkin’ bout the run he’d made 
with the powder car; it was a short run, but somethin’ 
happened every second. The dispatcher and two roadmen 
came down to thank him for savin’ their lives, and Grover 
stood by frownin’, and puffed up that he knew such a brave 
man. 

Mr. Barrens told ’em square that he didn’t know he was 
runnin’ into the roundhouse. 

“Cole was the one who coupled up, and he was startin’ 
the engine when I took it away from him—and Cole knew 
what he was gettin’ into,” said Mr. Barrens. 

They all looked at me; Janie’s eyes shone, and Grover 
left Mr. Barrens to come over and hold on to my coat. 
I never did want to lie "bout anything so bad and might ’a’ 
done it if I hadn’t known they'd always expect me to be 
reckless after that—and my nerve wasn’t good for it. 

“IT was only goin’ to start her and then jump,” I splained. 
“** All I'd been figurin’ on was to send that powder car out o’ 
the fire and take chances on what might happen to it and 
the engine after that.” 

“And I didn’t have wit enough to think o’ that,” said 
Mr. Barrens, feelin’ his ribs; and the men, laughin’, said I 
was all right, and they wouldn’t take out a smokin’ powder 

car, either—even with a 
clear line and rights over 
every train on the system. 

Janie looked down and 
Grover went back to Mr. 
Barrens; but that evenin’, 
while I was standin’ in the 
shadow o’ the porch, they 
both came up. 

“Cole, it’s all right ‘bout 
your not bein’ reckless,” 
said Janie. “ You handled 
me just right by being 
patient, and I’m not goin’ 
to the dance-hall any 
more.” 

She said she’d only done 
it in contrariness and 
never did like it much. 

“Tknew that all along,” 
I told her; and when 
Grover spoke up and said 
he wouldn’t play hooky I 
went in to take the red 
lantern from the corner 
and put it out. 

Mr. Barrens had been 
too polite to notice it, 
b’lievin’ it was kept 
burnin’ ’count o’ trouble 
between Grover and me; 
but when I put it out he 
(Continued on Page 62 
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ICAN VANDAL 


That Gay Paresis!— By Irvin S. Cobb 
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Gatlus Mr. Fiy, From the U. 5. A., Waiks Debonairty In 


S YOU walk along the Rue de la Paix* and pay and pay, 
and keep on paying, your eye is constantly engaged 
by two inscriptions that occur and recur with the 

utmost frequency. One of these appears in nearly every 
shopwindow and over nearly every shopdoor. It says: 

English Spoken Here. 

This, I may tell you, is one of the few absolutely truthful 
and dependable statements encountered by the tourist in 
the French capital—for invariahly English is spoken here. 
It is spoken here during all the hours of the day and until 
far into the dusk of the evening—spoken loudly, clearly, 
distinctly, hopefully, hopelessly, stridently, hoarsely, 
despondently, despairingly and finally profanely by Amer- 
icans who are trying to make somebody round the place 
understand what they are driving at. 

The other inscription is carved, painted or printed on all 
public buildings, on most monuments, and on many pri- 
vate establishments as well. It is the motto of the French 
Republic, reading as follows: 

Liberality! Economy! Frugality !t 

The first word of this—the Liberality part—is applicable 
to the foreigner and is aimed directly at him as a prayer, 
an injunction and a command; while the rest of it—the 
Economy and the Frugality—is competently attended to 
by the Parisians themselves. 

The foreigner has only to be sufficiently liberal and he is 
assured of a flattering reception wheresoever his straying 
footsteps may carry him, whether in Paris or in the prov- 
inces; but wheresoever those feet of his do carry him he 
will find a people distinguished by a frugality and inspired 
by an economy of the frugalest and most economical char- 
acter conceivable. 


The Frugal Habits of Good Saint Denis 


N THE streets of the metropolis he is expected, when 

going anywhere, to hail the fast-flitting taxicab{, though 
the residents patronize the public bus. Indeed, the dis- 
tinction is made clear to his understanding from the 
moment he passes the first outlying fortress at the national 
frontier§ —since, for the looks of things if for no better rea- 
son, he must travel first-class on the de-luxe trains|!, whereas 
the Frenchmen pack themselves tightly but frugally into 
the second-class and the third-class compartments. 

Before I went to France I knew Saint Denis was the 
patron saint of the French; but ' did not know why until 
I heard the legend connected with his death. When the 
executioner on the hill at Montmartre cut off his head the 
good saint picked it up and strolled across the fields with 
it tucked under his arm—so runs the tale. His head, in 
that shape, was not of any particular value to him any 
more, but your true Parisian is of a saving disposition. 








*The x being one of the few silent things in France 
+ Free translation 


{Stops on signal only —and sumetimes not then. 
§ Flag station 
Diner taken off when you are about half through eating 
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Moidy Oid Whriskerados Hover About You, Watchful at Chicken Hawks 
And so the Paris population have worshiped Saint Denis In the French rerue the members of the chorus re 
ever since. Both as a saint and as a citizen he filled the their artistic limit in costuming when they dance fort 
bill. He would not throw anything away, whet he from the wings wearing shabby lingerie over soiled pi 
needed it or did not. fleshings; and any time the dramatic interest begins to ru: 
Paris—not the Paris of the art lover, or the Paris of the low and gurgle in the pipes a male comedian pumps 
lover of history, or yet again the Paris of the worth-while again by striking or kicking a woman—but to kick her 
Parisians—but the Paris which the casual male visitor regarded as much the more whimsical conceit. This ir 
samples, is the most overrated thing on earth, I reckon riably sets the audience rocking with uncontrollable me 
except alligator-pear salad—and the most costly. Its ment. Howsomever, I am not writing a critique of the 
system of conduct is predicated, based, organized and merits of the performance; I am thinking now of what 





manipulated on the principle that a foreigner with plenty of 
money and no soul will be along pretty soon. 

Hence by day and by night the deadfall is rigged and 
the trap is set and baited } 
and an imitation joyousness; but the joyousness is as thin 
igh the 
plating; and behind the painted, parted lips of laughter 
the sharp teeth of greed show in a glittering double row. 

Yet gallus Mr. Fly, from the U. S. A., walks debonair 
in, and out comes Monsieur Spider, ably seconded by 
Madame Spiderette; and be wg them they despoil him 
with the utmost dispatch. When he is not being mulcted 
for large sums he is being nic xed for small ones. It is tip, 
brother, tip—and keep right on tipping! 

I heard a story of an American who spent a month in 
Paris, taking in the sights and being taken in by them, and 
another month motoring through the country At length 
he reached the port whence he was to sail for home. He 
went aboard the steamer and saw to it that his belongings 
were properly stored; and in the privacy of his stateroom 
he sat down to take an inventory of his letter of credit, now 
reduced to a wan and wasted specter of its once plethoric 
self. In the midst of casting-up he heard the signal for 
departure; and so he went topside of the ship and, statior 


baited with a spurious gayet 


as one coat of sizing, and the brass shines thro 


ing himself on the promenade deck alongside the gang 
plank, he raised his voice and addressed the assembled 
multitude on the pier substantially 

“If"’—these were his words 
tary individual in this fair land who has not touched me 
for something of value—if there be in all France a man, 
woman or child who has not been tipped by me—let him 
her or it speak now or forever after hold their peace; 
because, know ye all men by these presents, I am about to 
go away from here and if I st ay in my right mind I’m not 
coming back!” 

And several persons were badly hurt in the crush; but 
they were believed afterward to have been repeaters. 

I thought this story was overdrawn, but, after traveling 
over somewhat the same route which this fellow country 
man of mine had taken, I came to the conclusion that it 
was no exaggeration, but a true bill in all particulars. On 
the night of our second day in Paris we went to a theater 
to see one of the topical rerues, in which Paris is supposed 
to excel; and for sheer dreariness and blatant vulgarity 
Paris revues do, indeed, excel anything of a similar nature 
as done in either England or in America— which is saying 
quite a mouthful too. 


is follows: 


‘if there is a single, soli 





happened to us on our entrance into that theater 


The Whiskered Sisterhood 


A" THE door a middle-aged female, who was raising a 
f 
'. ¥ 


mustache, handed us programs. I paid he 






the programs and tipped her. She turned us over to a stout 
brunette lady who was cultivating a neat and flossy pair 
of muttonchops. This person escorted us down the aisle 
to where our seats were: so | tipped her Alongside ir 
‘ a third member of the sisterhood hiefly dis 
tinguished from her confréres by the fact that she was 
turning out something very fetching In the way o! a browr 
iyke ifter we were seated she continued to stand 
there, holding forth her hand toward me, palm up and 
fingers extended in the national gesture, and saying some 
t g in her native tongue very rapidly. Incidentally she 
was blocking the path of a number of people who had come 


down the aisle immediately behind us. 








I thought possibly she desired to see our coupor ol 
uled them out and exhibited them. She shook her head 
at and gabbled faster than ever It next o irred to 
me that perhaps she wanted to furnish us with program 
and was asking in advance for the mone vith which 
to pay for them. I explained to her that I had alread 
secured programs from her friend with t 
I did this mainly in English, but partly in Frencl 
I employed the correct French word for progra 
aire 
lo prove my case I pulled the two progran 
pocke dg showed them to her she continued ) shake 
her head with great emphasis, babbling on at ar ‘ 
speed. The situation was beginning to verge on the em! 
rassing when a light dawned on me. She wanted a t 
that was it! She had not done anything to ear: 
I could see and unless one had been reared in the r 
Ing Dusiness she was not parti ilarly attractive t b 
ind eve en ¢ In a prolessx aspect; f | 

her and } e her begone traightway ne t 

tisfied and ing. 

From that moment or I knew my book. Whe n dou 
I tipped one perso the perso earest to me Wi 
deep a ibt I tippe more persor Anda well 

Un the ext . g but I had anothe A 
gave me irther gr > the habits and ¢« 
t eg and gladsome | We were ’ 

€ £ t ire I ere wert 
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of us. Briefly, we had seen the Dead Rat, the Abbey, the 
Bal Tabarin, the Red Mill, Maxim’s—and the rest of the 
lot to the total number of perhaps ten or twelve. We had 
listened to bad singing, looked on bad dancing, sipped 
gingerly at bad drinks, and nibbled daintily at bad food 

and the taste of it all was as grit and ashes in our mouths. 

We had learned for ourselves that the much-vaunted 
gay life of Paris was just as sad and sordid and sloppy and 
unsavory as the so-called gay life of any other city with a 
lesser reputation for gay life and gay livers. A scrap of the 
gristle end of the New York Tenderloin; a suggestion of a 
‘ertain part of New Orleans; a short cross section of the 
Levee, in Chicago: a dab of the Barbary Coast of San 
Francisco in its old, unexpurgated days; a touch of Picca- 
dilly Circus, in London, after midnight, with a top dressing 
of Gehenna the Unblest—it had seemed to us a compound 
of these ingredients, with a distinctive savor of what was 
essentially Gallic permeating through it like garlic through 
a stew 

We had had enough. Even though we had attended 
only as onlookers and seekers after local color, we felt that 
we had a-plenty of onlooking and entirely too much of 
local color; we felt that we should all go into retreat for a 
season of self-purification to rid our persons of the one and 
take a bath in formaldehyde to rinse our memories clean 
of the other. The ruling spirit of the expedition, however, 
pointed out that the evening would not be complete without 
a stop at a café that had—so he said—an international 
reputation for its supposed sauciness and its real 
Bohemian atmosphere, whatever that might be. 
Overcome by his argument we piled into a cab and 
departed thither. 

This particular café was found, in its physical 
aspects, to be tvpical of the breed and district. It 
was small, crowded, overheated, underlighted, and 
stuffy to suffocation with the mingled aromas of 
stale drink and cheap perfume. As we entered a 
wrangle was going on among a group of young 
Frenchmen picturesquely attired as art students 
almost a sure sign that they were not art students. 

An undersized girl dressed in a shabby black-and- 
yellow frock was doing a Spanish dance on a cleared 
space in the middle of the floor. We knew her 
instantly for a Spanish dancer, because she had a fan 
in one hand and apair of castanets in the other. 
Another girl, dressed as a pierrot, was waiting todo her 
turn when the Spanish dancer finished. Weariness 
showed through the lacquer of thick cosmetic on her 
peaked little face. 

An orchestra of three pieces sawed wood steadily; 
and at intervals, te prove that these were gay and 
blithesome revels, somebody connected with the 
establishment threw small, party-colored balls of 
celluloid about. But what particularly caught our 
attention was the presence in a far corner of two little 
darkies in miniature dress suits, both very wally of 
eye, very brown of skin, and very shaved as to head, 
huddled together there as though for the poor com- 
fort of physical contact. As soon as they saw us they 
left their place and sidled up, tickled beyond measure 
to behold American faces and hear American voices. 


Homesick Pickaninnies 


HEY beionged, it seemed, to a troupe of jubilee 

singers who had been imported from the States 
for the delectation of French audiences. At night, 
after their work at a vaudeville theater was done, the 
members of their company were paired off and sent about to 
the cafés to eain their keep by singing ragtime songs and 
dancing buck dances. These two were desperately, pathet- 
ically homesick. One of them blinked back the tears when 
he told us, with the plaintive African quaver in his voice, 
how long they had been away from their own country and 
how happy they would be to get back. 

“We suttin’ly is glad to heah somebody talkin’ de 
reg’ lar New 'Nited States talk, same as we does,”’ he said. 
“We gits mighty tired ob all dis yere French jabberin’!” 

“Yas, suh,” put in his partner; “dey meks a mighty fuss 
over cullud folks over yere; but 'tain’t noways lak home. 
I comes from Bummin'ham, Alabama, myse’f. Does you 
gen'lemen know anybedy in Bummin’ham?” 

They were the first really wholesome creatures who had 
cressed our paths that night. They crowded up close to us 
and there they stayed until we left, as grateful as a pair of 
friendly puppies for a word or a look. Presently, though, 
something happened that made us forget these small dark 
compatriots of ours. We had had sandwiches all round 
and a bottle of wine. 

When the waiter brought the check it fell haply into the 
hands of the one person in our party who knew French 
and— what was an even more valuable accomplishment 
under the present circumstances— knew the intricate 
French system of computing a bill. 

He ran a pencil down the figures. Then he consulted the 
price list on the menu and examined the label on the neck 
of the wine bottle—-and then he gave a long whistle. 

“What's the trouble?” asked one of us. 


“Oh, not much!” he said. “‘We had a bottle of wine 
priced at eighteen francs and they have merely charged us 
twenty-four franes for it—six frances overcharge on that 
one item alone. The total for the sandwiches should have 
been six francs, and it is put down at ten francs. And 
here, away down at the bottom, I find a mysterious entry 
of four frances, which seems to have no bearing on the case 
at all—unless it be that they just simply need the money. 
I expected to be skinned somewhat, but I object to being 
peeled. 1'm afraid, at the risk of appearing mercenary, 
that we'll have to ask our friend for a recount.” 

He beckoned the waiter to him and fired a volley of rapid 
French in the waiter’s face. The waiter batted his eyes and 
shrugged his shoulders; then reversing the operation he 
shrugged his eyelids and batted his shoulderblades, mean- 
time endeavoring volubly to explain. Our friend shoved 
the check into his hands and waved him away. He was 
back agaii: in a minute with the account corrected—it was 
corrected to the extent that the wine item had been reduced 
to twenty-one francs and the sandwiches to eight francs. 

By now our paymaster was as hot as a hornet. His 
gorge rose—his freeborn, independent American gorge. 
It rose clear to the ceiling and threw off sparks and red 
clinkers. He sent for the manager. 

The manager came—all bows and graciousness and 
rumply shirtfront; and when he heard what was to be said 
he became all apologies and indignation. He regretted 
more than words could tell that the American gentlemen 
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who deigned to patronize his restaurant had been put to 
annoyance. The garcon—here he turned and burned up 
that individual with a fiery sideglance—was a debased 
idiot and the accursed son of a yet greater and still more 
debased idiot. The cashier was a green hand and an 
imbecile besides. 

It was incredible—impossible—that the overcharging 
had been done deliberately—that was inconceivable; but 
the honor of his establishment was at stake—they should 
both, garcon and cashier, be discharged on the spot. First, 
however, he would rectify all mistakes. Would monsieur 
intrust the miserable addition to him for a moment—for 
one short moment? Monsieur would and did. 

This time the amount was made right and our friend 
handed over in payment a fifty-frane note. With his own 
hands the manager brought back the change. Counting 
it over, the payee found it five francs short. Attention 
being directed to this error the manager became more 
apologetic and more explanatory than ever, and supplied 
the deficiency with a shiny new five-frane piece from his 
own pocket. 

And then, when we had gone away from there and had 
traveled a homeward mile or two, our friend found that the 
new shiny five-franc piece was counterfeit —as false a thing 
as that manager’s false smile. We had bucked the unbeat- 
able system—and we had lost. 

Earlier that same evening we spent a gloom-laden 
quarter of an hour in another café—one which owes its 
fame and most of its American custom to the happy cir- 
cumstance that in a certain famous comic opera produced 
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a few years ago a certain popular leading man sang a song 
extolling its fascinations. The man who wrote the song 
must have had a full-flowered and glamorous imagination, 
for he could see beauty where beauty there was not. 

To us there seemed nothing particularly fanciful about 
the place except the prices they charged for refreshments. 
However, something unusual did happen there once. It 
was not premeditated though—the proprietor had nothing 
to do with it. Had he known what was about to occur 
undoubtedly he would have advertised it in advance and 
sold tickets for it. 

By reason of circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, but which had mainly to do with a locked-up street 
wardrobe, an American of convivial mentality was in his 
room at his hotel one evening, fairly consumed with lone- 
liness. Above all things he desired to be abroad amid the 
life and gayety of the French capital; but unfortunately 
he had no clothes except boudoir clothes—and no way of 
getting any, either, which made the situation worse. He 
had already tried the telephone in a vain effort to com- 
municate with a ready-made clothing establishment in the 
Rue St.-Honoré. Naturally he had failed, as he knew he 
would before he tried. 

Among Europeans the telephone is not the popular and 
handy adjunct of every-day life it is among us. The 
English have small use for it because it is, to start with, a 
wretched Yankee invention; besides, an Englishman in a 
hurry takes a cab, as his father before him did—takes the 

same cab his father took, if possible—and the Latin 
races dislike telephone conversations because the ges- 
tures all go to absolute waste. The French telephone 
resembles a dingus for curling the hair. You wrap it 
round your head, with one end near your mouth and 
the other end near your ear, and you yell in it a while 
and curse in it a while; and then you slam it down 
and go and send a messenger. The hero of the pres- 
ent tale, however, could not send a messenger—the 
hotel people had their orders to the contrary from 
one who was not to be disobeyed. 


The Episode of the Borrowed Pants 


INALLY in stark desperation, maddened by the 

sounds of sidewalk revelry that filtered up to him 
intermittently, he incased his feet in bedroom slippers, 
slid a dressing gown on over his pajamas, and nego- 
tiated a successful escape from the hotel by means of 
the rear way. Once in the open he climbed into a 
handy cab and was driven to the café of his choice, 
it being the same café mentioned a couple of para- 
graphs ago. Through aside entrance he madea hasty 
and unhindered entrance into this place—not that 
he would have been barred under any circumstances, 
inasmuch as he had brought a roll with him. 

A person with a cluster of currency on hand is 
always suitably dressed in Paris, no matter if he has 
nothing else on; and this man had brought much 
ready cash with him. He could have gone in fig- 
leaved like Eve, or fig-leafless like September Morn 
it being remembered that as between these two, as 
popularly depicted, Morn wears even less than Eve. 
So he whisked in handily, and when he had hidden 
the lower part of himself under a table he felt quite 
at home and proceeded to have a large and full 
evening. 

Soon there entered another American, and by that 
mental telepathy which inevitably attracts like-spirit 
to like-spirit he was drawn to the spot where the first 

American sat. He introduced himself as one feeling the 
need of congenial companionship, and they shook hands 
and exchanged names, and the first man asked the second 
man to be seated; so they sat together and had some- 
thing together, and then something more together; and as 
the winged moments flew they grew momentarily more 
intimate. Finally the newcomer said: 

“This seems a pretty lachrymose shop. 
elsewhere and look for some real doings.”’ 

“Your proposition interests me strangely,” 
man; “but there are two reasons 
I may not fare forth with you. 
you'll see ’em.” 

The second man looked and comprehended, for he was a 
married man himself; and he grasped the other's hand in 
warm and comforting sympathy. 

“Old Man,” he said—for they had already reached the 
Old Man stage—‘‘don’t let that worry you. Why, I’ve got 
more pants than any man with only one set of legs has any 
right to have. I’ve got pants that’ve never been worn. 
You stay right here and don’t move until I come back. 
My hotel is just round the corner from here.” 

No sooner said than done—he went and in a surprisingly 
short time was back, bearing spare trousers with him. 
Beneath the shielding protection of the table draperies the 
succored one slipped them on, and they were a perfect fit. 
Now he was ready to go where adventure might await 
them. They tarried, though, to finish the last bottle. 

Over the rim of his glass the second man ventured an 
opinion on a topic of the day. Instantly the first man 
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challenged him. It seemed to him inconceivable that a 
person with intelligence enough to have amassed so many 
pairs of trousers should harbor such a delusion. He begged 
of his new-found friend to withdraw the statement—or at 
least to abate it. 

The other man was sorry, but he simply could not do it. 
He stood ready to concede almost anything else, but on 
this particular point he was adamant; in fact, adamant 
was in comparison with him as pliable as chewing taffy. 
Much as he regretted it, he could not modify his assertion 
by so much as one brief jot or one small tittle without 
violating the consistent principles of a consistent life. He 
felt that way about it. All his family felt that way about it. 

“Then, sir,” said the first man with a rare dignity, “I 
regret to wound your feelings; but my sensibilities are 
such that I cannot accept—even temporarily —the use of a 
pair of trousers from the loan collection of a person who 
entertains such false and erroneous conceptions. I have 
the pleasure, sir, of wishing you good night.” 

With these words he shucked off the borrowed habili- 
ments and slammed them into the abashed bosom of the 
obstinate stranger and went back to his captivity— 
pantless, ’tis true, but with his honor unimpaired. 

The majority of these all-night places are singularly and 
monotonously alike. In the early hours of the evening the 
musicians rest from their labors; the regular habitués lay 
aside their air of professional abandon; with true French 
frugality the lights burn dim and low. But aaon sounds 
the signal from the front of the house— Strike up the band; 
here comes a sucker! Somebody resembling ready money 
has arrived. The lights flash on, the can-canners take the 
floor, the garcons flit hither and yon, and al! is excitement. 

Enter the opulent American gentleman. Half a dozer 
functionaries greet him rapturously, bowing before his 
triumphant progress. Others relieve him of his hat and 
his coat, so that he cannot escape prematurely. A whole 
reception committee escorts him to a place of honor facing 
the dancing arena. The natives of the quarter stand in 
rows in the background, drinking beer or nothing at all; 
but the distinguished stranger sits at a front table and 
is served with champagne—and champagne only. It is 
inferior champagne; but because it is labeled American 
Brut— whatever that may denote—and because there is a 
poster on the bottle showing the American flag in the correct 
colors, he pays several times its proper value for it. 

From far corners and remote recesses coryphées and 
court jesters swarm forth to fawn on him, bask in his 
presence, glory in his smile—and sell him something. The 
whole thing is as mercenary as passing the hat. Cigarette 
girls, flower girls and bonbon girls, postcard venders and 
confetti dispensers surround him impenetrably, taking him 
front, rear, by the right flank and the left; and they shove 
their wares in his face and will not take No for an answer— 
but they will take anything else. 





Pearl and Her Wonderful Ears 


WO years ago this coming fall, at a hunting camp in 

North Carolina, I thought I had met the creature with 
the most acute sense of hearing of any living thing. I refer 
to Pearl, the mare. Pearl was an elderly mare, white in color 
and therefore known as Pearl. She was most gentle and 
kind. She was a reliable family animal too—had a colt 
every year—but in her affiliations she was a pronounced 
reactionary. She went through life listening for somebody 
to say Whoa! Her ears were permanently slanted back- 
ward on that very account. She belonged to the Whoa 
Lodge, which has a large membership among humans. 

Riding behind Pearl you uttered the talismanic word in 
the thinnest thread of a whisper and instantly she stopped. 
You could spell Whoa! on your fingers— and she would stop. 
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You could take a pencil and a piece of 
paper out of your pocket and wr 
Whoa!—andshe would stop; but, com 

pared with asample assortment of these 
cabaret satellites, Pearl would have 


te dow! 


seerned deaf as a post. Clear across 
hundred-foot dance-hall they catct 

the sound of a restless dollar turning . 
over in the fob pocket of an American , 
tourist. 

And they come a-running and get 
Under the circumstances it requires 
self-hypnotism of a high order—and 
plenty of it—to make an America 
think he is enjoying himself. Still, he 
frequently attains to that happy con- 
summation. To begin with, is he not in 
Gay Paree?—as it is familiarly called in 
Rome Center and all points West? He 
is! Has he not kicked over the traces 
and cut loose with intent to be oh, so 
naughty for one naughty 
life? Such are the facts. Finally—and 
herein lies the proof conclusive 
of money and is getting very little in return for it. 

Well, then, what better evidence is required? Any time 
he is paying four or f 
not particularly need it--or want it after it is bought 
the average American can delu himself into the belief 
that he is having a brilliant evening. This is a racial trait 
worthy of the scientific consideration of Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg and other students of our national psychology. 





ight of his 


he is spending a good deal 


ve prices for what he buys and does 











She Had Not Done Anything to Earn a Tip That I Could See 


So far the Miinsterberg school has overlooked it but the 
canny Parisians have not. The y long ago studied out every 
quirk and wriggle of it, and « apitalized it to their own pur- 
pose. Liberality! Economy! Frugality!—there they are, 
everywhere blazoned forth— Liberality for you, Economy 
and Frugality for them. Could anything on earth be fairer 

than that? 
Even so, the rapturous reception accorded to a North 
American pales to a dim and flickery puniness alongside 
the periect riot and whirlwind of en- 


thusiasm that marks the entry iIntoa 


all-night place of a South Americar 
Time was when, to the French under- 


nding, exuberant prodigality and 
the United States were terms synon) 
mous; that time has passed. OT recent 
years our young kinsmen from the 
ister republics nearer the Equator 
and the Horn have invaded Pari 
numbers, bringing their impulsive tem- 
peraments and their bankrolls with 
them. Thanks to these young cattle 
kings, these callow silver princes from 
Argentina and Brazil, from Peru and 
from Ecuador, a new and more gorgeous 
rd for moneywasting has been 
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silver press ior a iree spender 





from Butte or Pittsburg! I, too, had 
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Samples is the Most Overrated Thing on Earth—and the Most Costly 
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The Paris Which the Casual Mate Visiter 


Avenue de 1 Upera, with the smile of the canary-ted ton 
his face, standing just behind a hide-and-tallow baron or a 
guano duke from somewhere in Far Spiggottyland, wate? 

ing th 
on his fir gers each blushing South African peach at two 


\is person as he wades into the fresh fruit— checking off 
francs the bite, and each purple cluster of hothouse grapes 
at one franc the grape! That spectacle, believe me wort 
the money every time 

There is ist one being whom the dwellers of the all night 
quarter love and revere more deeply tha tne wove a 


downy, squabbling scion of some rich South American 


family, and that is a large, broad negro pugilist with a 
mouthful of gold teeth and a shirtfront full of yellow 
diamor Toan American and especially toan American 


who was reared below Mason and Dixon's justly 


ber 


Line i deed edifying to old a black heavyweig 
fourthrater from South Clark Street, Chicago, taking his 
ease in a smart café, entirely surrounded by worsh 


’ 
boulevardiers, both male and female. 


The Paris That Will be Glorified 


No as I said at an earlier stage of these remarr there 
+ is another Paris besides this—a Paris of history, of t 
of architecture, of literature, of refinement; a Paris inhabited 
by a people with a pride in their past, a pluck in their 
present, and a faith in their future 1 Paris of ki 


aristocrats, of thrifty, pious plain people; a Paris of students 


and savants and scientists--ol great actors and gre 
dramatists. There is one Paris that might well be burt 
; ; nol ; 


to its unclean roots, and another Paris that will be glorified 
in the minds of mankind forever. 

And it would be as unfair to say that the Paris which 
comes flaunting its tinsel vice and pine hbeck vill 
casual tourist's face is the real Paris, as it would be for a 


erior of the United States to visit New 





man from the i 
York and, after interviewing one Bowery bouncer, one 
Tenderloin cabman, and one Broadway ticket speculato 


go back home and Say he had met fit representatives of the 


predominant classes of New York society and had fo l 
them unfit, 
Yes, it would be even more unfair; for the alleged gay 


life of New York touches at some point of contact or other 
the lives of most New Yorkers, whereas in Paris there are 
} 


numbers of sane and decent folks who seen 


ing except by hearsay ol what goes on alter dark in the 


Montmartre district. 





Beside no man in the course of a short and re led 
® I hope to get under the skin of ar ” 
great or small. He merely skims its surface stich ‘ 
sees no deeper than the pores and the hair-root nm 
arteries, the frame, the real tissue-structure ren ! 
to him. Therefore the pity seems all the greater that, to the 
world at large, the bad Paris should mean al! Par It 
that other and more wholesome Paris which one se« ‘ 
light-hearted, good-natured, polite and courteous Par 
w hie one biding his time and choosing the proper 
‘ | per place, goes abroad to s™ it out 

For the stranger who does at least a part of hi 
seeing after a rational and orderly fashion, there 
tures that wlll live in the memory always the Mad 
with the flower market just alongside; the gre and 
woods of the | de Bou'ogne and lofther 
course at Longchamp on a fair afternoor } 
the Opéra at night; the promenade of the Champs-Elysé& 


on a Sunday morning after church; the Garde 





Tuileries; the wonderful circling plaza of the Place 
Vendéme, where one may spend a happy hour if ther 

acal taxi-drivers deign to spare ou ) 
ably lor g a period the arcac R 









their exquisite shops, where ele 

shop 1 ever eweler ‘ othe 
ewele nh tact ‘ ‘ 
one iea t t with a fe t e exct i ent 
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By the Author of the Autobi- 
ography of a Happy Woman 


One Way Out for the Unemployed Woman 


TLLUSTRATED 


nothing; if you had no home but such 

as you made for yourself; if you had 
no savings and had never had wages that 
permitted savings; if you had not much 
strength and were gradually losing your 
nerve from fear of want; if you had no 
security against want and lost your job, 
and cculd not get another—what would 
you do? Particularly what would you do 
if you were a woman past forty, phys- 
ically a good deal the worse for the wear 
and tear of city life, with streaks of gray in 
your hair that put you at a discount 
against the nimble agility of youth? 
Having through no fault of your own 
started wrong, is there any vocation where 
you could begin again, where your mature 
experience would count against the nimble 
fingers of yeuth? 

Because there is such a chance for every 
woman out of the vortex of the city’s great 
unemployed, I am going to set down, with 
as strict accuracy to detail as I can recall, 
word for word, the story told me by one 
who found a way out which every woman 
in like case could follow if she would. 

The other day there was a meeting in 
New York of the city’s unemployed 
women; and women who had never before 
in their lives faced an audience stood up 
and voiced the cry for work, for a chance 
to live. Among the white-goods workers 
alone it was found that more than twenty- 
two thousand were working on half time 
that is, at wages from three and a half to 
four and a half dollars aweek. Among the 
shirtwaist and kimono makers ten thou- 
sand were entirely out of work, fourteen 
thousand on half time. Of the seventy- 
five thousand women workers allied with women’s trade 
unions twenty-two thousand had been permanently out of 
work for the winter. When you consider that of all indus- 
trial workers among women not a tenth are ailied with any 
trade unions whatsoever, it is a pretty safe estimate to say 
that at least one hundred thousand women workers in 
industry are out of work in the big cities of the East today. 
This estimate is considered under the mark by the union 
women of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

What is the cause of it? Not hard times; for this coun- 
try has never at any era in its history had hard times as 
that phrase is understood in other lands. Transition in 
styles, such as the present narrow skirts that prevent 
women from wearing yards and yards of white petticoats, 
may have something to do with one trade; but that is only 
a surface shift of the great economic current, throwing 
such multitudes adrift. If you look for the real cause 
you will find it not in shifting styles but as one woman, 
who began life at fourteen as a capmaker, expressed it, in 
the perfection of the machine. 


[: YOU were on the ragged edge of 


The Age of Machinery 


( NE machine today does the work of five cashgirls; one 
typewriter, the work of a dozen longhand secretaries; 
one sewing machine driven at top speed by electricity, the 
work of fifty women at handsewing; one canning factory, 
with machinery self-driven and almost automatic, supplants 
mother’s homemade pickles and preserves in ten thousand 
families. Do the workers, then, curse the machine and 
mob the inventors, as the weavers did a hundred years ago 
in England? Nota bit of it! I have never heard the faint- 
est shade of resentment in tone toward the machine. 
Workers today realize that the machine has become the 
burden-bearer of the age, a thing making possible ease of 
production in a way ancient wizards never dreamed and 
fairy tales could not invent. 

Meantime what happens? Fingers fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen to twenty years old are nimbler, quicker, safer with the 
swift-speeding shuttles, or steel cutters, or plaiters, than 
fingers of thirty-five to forty. Also, in an age when compe- 
tition is as fierce as war of old and overhead expenses the 
heaviest ever known, fingers of fourteen, fifteen and six- 
teen are cheaper than the fingers of a mature and experi- 
enced woman, who has a right to expect to be paid for her 
knowledge as well as her mechanism. 

Good! Turn on the power! Whirl the wheels! Watch 
the shuttles flying so fast they are a blur to the eye! 
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The Men of the Family Drift to the City, While the Women Stay On in the Factories 


What happens? ‘Those nimble fingers, age twenty-five, do 
not go so fast! The machine power has flagged and fagged 
the nerve power. At twenty-eight there is an accident, a 
broken finger, or a functional smashup from exhausted 
vitalities. At thirty-five and forty—is it to be the scrap- 
heap? That is the question these armies of women in 
industry are asking themselves; and the fact that there are 
one hundred thousand women out of work who want to 
work is more than the sign of an economic transition! It 
is the century tragedy of a machine age. 

Is it necessary? Granted these out-of-works are drifters 
on an economic tide they can’t control! Are so many hun- 
dreds of thousands a year to be permitted to become the 
flotsam and jetsam of humanity? If so it will come high in 
cost for hospitals and asylums and places of refuge. It will 
come still higher in bitter social discontent and hatred. 
Socialists say: Take over all instruments of production for 
the public! Doctrinaires say: Let the Government give 
these people a job! Philanthropists say: Let us give these 
people immediate help! The first two suggestions accor- 
plish nothing; for they are years away and the out-of- 
works are hungry. The last remedy relieves immediate 
need, but it does not get down to fundamentals and it 
offends self-respect; it is like bailing out water thrown in 
by the waves of a continuous tide. It helps, but it does not 
stop! 

Then there is the system being tried out successfully in 
Germany and New Zealand and Australia—government 
insurance against old age and want through a system of 
small weekly deductiors from earnings; but this, like the 
remedies suggested by the socialists and doctrinaires, does 
not relieve immediate want. This system is not in vogue 
yet and requires years to bring its beneficiaries any returns. 
There is no use saying these people are unfits or they 
would have hoisted themselves out of their predicament 
by their own efforts. They are not unfits—they are misfits. 
You show how and they will do the hoisting all right. It 
is not, What can a woman do?— which implies a victim ina 
trap. It is what a woman can do, which implies a way out of 
dilemmas. So I shall tell the story of the woman who found 
her way out as nearly in her own words as possible. 


I belonged to that type of family from which so many 
girls who have to earn their living come. We were neither 
rich nor poor. We were never in debt; but we never saved. 
My mother did not believe in the new fashion of women 
going out to earn their living. She believed that every 
woman should marry early and settle down, with a little 


BENDA 


family of her own. She did not believe in 
what you call women-in-industry. Neither 
did I. I did not think that was what 
women were for; and I used to feel a little 
bit of superiority and contempt when my 
old girl friends of the high school began 
going out to work in offices and factories. 

We lived in a little New England fac- 
tory town. If you know anything about 
factory towns you will know that the suc- 
cessful men of the family drift to the city, 
while the women stay on in the factories. 
You can think anything you like about 
marrying; but there simply are not enough 
men to go round in these little villages. 
Now that it is all over and done with, I 
know where I made my first terrible mis- 
take and sinned, and have paid in suffer- 
ing for my sin; but lots of women do the 
same thing and it does not turn out a 
mistake. I believed I was doing what it 
was the duty of every woman to do 
marry—and it seems a poor sort of joke 
now; but then I should rather have died 
young than have my name go on a tomb- 
stone as an old maid. That used to be 
one of the jokes at our house. 

Well, I married. I suppose at the time 
I thought I was marrying for love; but I 
know now I was not—that I married for a 
home, for a man to support me; and I was 
too young to realize that the man I had 
chosen married me as a sort of protection 
against hisown waywardness. He needed 
support that I could not give, that I was 
not old enough to give him. I think we 
both unconsciously tricked each other. 
He thought if he married a good girl it 
would keep him straight. I thought if I 
married a smart fellow it would protect 
me from the blasts of the world. You see we were both 
simply loving self and did not know it. 

My brother and I had gone on an excursion to New York 
for the day. The man I was to marry was one of the old 
boys from our high school. We met him by chance on the 
street and he asked us to have lunch with him in one of the 
big Broadway restaurants. Jokingly my brother turned to 
me as we were going to meet him in the restaurant and said: 
“There is a catch for you, Sade! Mack earns twelve hun- 
dred a year as bookkeeper in Wall Street; and you can 
judge from his dress and style of living how much he must 
earn on the side.” I did not answer, but I thought a lot. 


The Savers and the Spenders 


E WAS the best-dressed man I had ever met, and he 
looked prosperous. You could see the waiters jump to 
serve him the minute he entered. 

Though I was a country simpleton, I had eyes in my 
head and could not help seeing how the necks of all the 
women in the restaurant craned as he passed. The check 
he paid for our lunch amounted to seven dollars, and he 
tipped the waiter fifty cents. Then he took me to a mat- 
inée. At the train, saying good-by, he told us he intended 
to spend his holidays back home for the first time in years. 
My brother looked at me queerly. On the train he said: 
“Mack always was a fourflusher on spending. Only thing 
I have against him is that diamond ring he wears on his 
little finger.” 

How could I confess that diamond ring was on my own 
finger under my glove, where I had promised to wear it 
till he came up for his holidays? We were married at the 
end of his holidays. The only inkling of anything amiss 
came from an old-maid aunt, who threw cold water on 
everybody and everything. She was knitting in the corner 
by the chimney the day before our wedding. 

“So he is a free-spender!"’ she said. She always clicked 
her needles when she was going to say something horrid. 
“It’s all right for them as has it"’—clicking very fast and 
hard—‘“but them as has it don’t usually spend it; and 
them as spend it don’t usually have it.” 

It shocked my country ideas to find we were paying a 
rent of fifty dollars a month for our small apartment east 
of Fourth Avenue near Twenty-third Street. It seemed a 
great deal to pay half of one’s income in rent. At home, 
when my father earned sixty dollars a month, we never paid 
more than ten dollars for rent; but when I spoke to my 
husband about it he told me to leave business matters to 
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him and he would leave household matters to me. It 
would affect his standing with the fellows if they thought 
he couldn’t afford as good an apartment for his wife as 
these bachelor boys had for themselves. Who the fellows 
were I didn’t know. Not a soul came to see us that first 
year in New York. It was fearfully lonely. I used to be 
glad to pass the time of day with the hallboy or the milk- 
man; and there did not seem to be any way to form friends 
or make acquaintances. I used to clean the apartment and 
reclean it, and walk the streets, and parade the department 
stores to keep from being physically sick with loneliness; 
but in the evenings and on Sundays, when my husband was 
home, we were very happy. 

I really think it is that kind of loneliness drives so many 
young people out to the dance-halls and the moving pic- 
tures and the cheap restaurants. We got into the way of 
going to the cheap shows on Saturday nights and to the 
cheap restaurants for dinner on Sundays. That was all we 
eculd afford. Really we could not afford that; but I did 
not know it. I used to long for the birth of our baby for 
company. I had intended to go up home for the baby; but 
my father died that winter and my mother went to live 
with a married brother. 

“So you won't go up home for the arrival of His Little 
Royal Highness?’’ my husband asked. 

“How can I?” I answered. 

He seemed terribly worried. I asked him if finances were 
not all right. He answered: “Of course!” Would I never 
learn to leave finances tohim? Business was for men—and 
so on, like that! 

It was a day or two after that the diamond ring was 
nissed—the one he had given me that afternoon at the 
matinée. I wanted to have the police question the hallboys 
but my husband would not hear of it— that would only put 
the thief un guard. He would employ a private detective 
to rake the pawnshops. 

That night he was late coming home to dinner. I was 
wild with anxiety and nervousness; and I could not go 
out for him. I tried to telephone the Wall Street broker- 
age firm, but the office had closed for the day. It was a 
rainy summer night that brought back the very smells of 
the rose gardens up home. A hurdy-gurdy was playing in 
the street below our window and a lot of ragged children 
lancing round and round in the gutter. A faint feel- 
ing came over me. What if anything happened so that our 
child would be a poor youngster like those below the win- 
Had I done all my part? Was the woman's part to 
let the man support her? I can never hear a hurdy-gurdyv 
yet without that same faint feeling— it was a sort of horror. 
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Getting Ready to Go to Work 


HERE is no use going back over that night. It cripples 
me to think about it. I wanted to send for the police 
and wasafraid. I sat paralyzed all night listening and listen- 
ing for steps. By-and-by all the steps stopped and there 
was nothing but the roar of the Third Avenue L. By 
morning I was walking the floor with terror. The minute 
the clock pointed to nine | called up the brokerage office. 
The boy who answered did not know who was speaking and 

did not catch the name for a second. Then he said: 
““Oh, yes, Mack-—-he ain’t been here for weeks. He was 
fired for swoipin’ office funds!” 
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I was stunned. I could not be- 
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lieve it. I would not let myself 
think of the missing ring; but the 
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morning mail killed my last hope. never to spend my last 
It was a little, curt note. It said ten dollars | alwa 
Don’t try to trace me. There wanted enough left 
has been a mixup in the office reach n brothers 
checks. If you trace me it will What if I were unabk 
end in my arrest and your disgrace. to learn shorthand 
Better go back home. thirty weeks? What 
Home! There was no home if I eo ild not get a 
and he knew it. 1, who had mar- position 
ried to escape facing life and =e It is right 
earning a living outside the home if some of the ‘ 
had now to earn a living for two! \ women who wa 
I was untrained. I was unskilled. %\ help really wo 
I was temperamentally unfit for ; could save 
any kind of work ; suffering and 
butinahome. I was f\ 1 could ‘ e 
one of the thousands \ i one » Vv 
of helpless women { ey knocked silly wit} 
thrown in the big ’ iF fright to advise me 
cities—the very fate . the hospital I should 
I had married to es- jij not have studied st 
cape. I was ashamed . graphy a l l 
to go back to my j i have done the 
native place humil- ren i what I did t eurs 
iated and disgraced. There was ; t ater after su iff 
no place for me there. My broth- ‘Ss \ ing that I hate 
ers. had married. One was sup- a call it. I was not cut 
porting my mother, and his wife \ A out for a stenograp! 
resented that. Our home factories Spelling and ; " 
were running slack. There was no Ps ation always bothered 
work there. me. A shar word 
I did not come to my senses from the person di 
enough to know what to do till I Try as I Would, I Coutd Not Get My Living tating ratlied me so l 
was convalescing from the birth of Expenses Down Lower Than Thirty Cents a Day lost n y head a; i made 
the baby in the maternity hos- more blunders thar 
pital. I used to think I should be so happy when the baby ever. The only thing I loved doing and wanted alw ) 
came; but now I could not look at him without crying out do and had looked forward to doing as my lifew 
as if something stabbed me. Furniture we had paidtwelve homemaking, cooking, sewing and housekeeping; | 
hundred dollars for I sold tothe second-hand shopsforthree was no one to tell me there was any market value for these 
hundred dollars. Of that, fifty dollars went to the mater- things. I had not the faintest idea, any more tha 


nity hospital and fifty dollars for the rent of the apartment 
the month I had been away. That left me two hundred 
dollars. While I worked I arranged to have the baby cared 
for in the daytime ata church nursery. Then I paid fifty 
dollars for a special course in stenography and typewriting, 
with the use of a machine for practice. 

That left me one hundred and fifty dollars. I rented a 
little back hall bedroom with the use of a bathroom, where 
I could do my own washing and light cooking. This took 
three dollars and a half a week. Try as 1 would, I could 
not get my living expenses down lower than thirty cents a 
day—five cents for breakfast, coffee and a roll without 
butter; ten cents for lunch near the shorthand school, 
sandwich and coffee; and fifteen cents for supper, coffee 
and a roll and soup, or a small piece of meat, a cheap cut. 
And when it rained so that I had to take the car to and 
from the shorthand school, I had to skip one meal to keep 
my expenses down to thirty cents a day. 

That made my living five dollars and sixty cents a week 
I used to count and count at night—that, at this cost, my 
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other young girl has, that though every other vocatior 


crowded with more workers than there is work, the o 


vocation where there is always more work than there are 
workers— the one vocation in which a capable girl can get 
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pretty nearly any price she asks—is homema)} 


The Manicurist’s Ambition 


I SUPPOSE, if I thought of it at all, I thought of house 
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work as being a servant, stuck away in a basement bed 
room off a dark hall next to the ashcans. I did not know 





























there was such a thing as domestic science ow 
there was scientific nursing; but I did not take u sing 
because I did not know what to do with my baby during the 
years of training. A woman who was worldly wise would 
have known al] those tl ings and could have told me 

The other way in which rich women could help is 
training such misfits as I was to find and fill and fit a 
special place W hy should any girl at the very er d of her 
resources have to pay out fifty dollars to learn her job? I 
had thought of dre ssmaking, but at one dressmakir g act 4 
where | applied the cost would have been sixt aollar 
ind at a school of design, where I we irnn er 
the charge was forty dollars. If the women who fort 

wr struggling girls would provide training for various voca 
tions yes, even training 1 ce they W 1 ha 

ousands of applicants a year uld save g fror 
the employment sharks a! 1 fake hools, where they 
are bled to their last dollar 

One other point for the women who want to hely Mar 
i girl, when she has finished her training, has not e iv} 
money left to furnish carfare, and there begins a ear 
tra. 1p over mules oO! city streets to places ol possibile « plo 
ment. I have walked ten miles a ay i irom ixthe 
treet to the Battery da bach Mi gone toad r 
ferent shops ind offices, and found the same sig 
each door: No Applicants for Work Needed 

At tae end of four months’ training and searching I did 
get a position in one of the big department stor: wher 
one hundred and fifty other stenographers were er oved 

the t-of-tow? ment. I got this posi 
tion through the girl who shared the bathroom with me a 
a place t i is! one wa r who 
received or ir i ity cents a da tr die 
parlor of ne store She heard of a g 

eaving, and really had me slipped in before I knew 

She was a wonderful little thing— French, I t She 
ad come from San Francisco, working her 
continent from point to point by manicuring e had 
paid her Pullman fare from Omaha to New York 
curing ladies’ nails on the train. I asked her wl e had 
come to New York She said she wanted to see 
she “meant to land some swell guy with mone 
her what she would have done in n case he i before 
any man “got” her he would have t ‘ 
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on her “snug and tight” before the ceremony. Her views 
left me sort of sick; but then had my motives been any 
better? She was full of catchwords she had heard at lec- 
tures about efficiency and average and subaverage and 
superaverage; about plans to get on. She said she herself 
was only an average; but she meant to be a superaverage. 

She told me one of our women who was a foreign buyer 
had a salary of seven thousand five hundred dollars a year; 
and that the head cashier or auditor on the main floor, a mar- 
ried woman about thirty-five years of age, got five thousand 
dollars a year and had never been caught in a mistake in 
ten years. She said that both these women had begun in 
the Chicago branch of the store at one dollar and a half a 
week. They had come to work with their hair in pigtails 
tied in a shoestring. They were pointed out as examples of 
what we might become; but the hitch in that was, they 
were perfect fits. We were misfits. They were cut out for 
exactly the work they were doing. I was not fitted for the 
work I was doing. I had always been called a perfect 
housekeeper; and in the matter of buying house supplies 
and clothes I could make a dollar go as far as most women 
make ten; but in stenography my fingers were all thumbs. 
I did not think quickly, so I was always slow. 

In my work I was very much asubaverage. I was a fore- 
ordained failure. My wages were six dollars a week; and 
looking back now I know that was more than I was worth. 
I broke my machine on an average once a month. Twice 
the repairs cost two dollars. I was not dockedforthem. I 
often had to do the simplest letters over twice, and, though 
| was reprimanded for erasures, I was never dismissed for 
my blunders. I think that was because it was so plain 
that I was trying hard. I had to take a cheaper room, this 
time at two dollars and a half a week, so near the store that 
I should never need to take the street car. 

Later I found a room far over on the East Side below 
Twelfth Street at one dollar and a half a week. I was now 
able to cut my living expenses down to one dollar and a half 
a week. This left three dollars to clothe the baby and 
myself. After that first winter I left the baby with a Ger- 
man woman who lived in the same tenement. She took 
care of that baby in the daytime for nothing. I want to 
tell that, because that is the kind of help which counts far 
more than the investigations of vice committees or the 
lectures of philanthropists. 

We are told that girls who work in the factories and 
stores should save for holidays and old age. If any one 
can tell me how I could save any of that salary I wish he 
would. One day, I remember, I was sent from the stenog- 
raphers’ department to pilot an out-of-town customer 
round the store. She asked me what I was paid, and when 
I told her she threw up her hands. 


The Struggle for Existence 


“ HY in the world don’t you go West?” she asked. 

“Out West they pay apple and orange pickers two 
and three dollars a day. You girls are like our orange grow- 
ers before they learned how to distribute their oranges in the 
markets, Oranges used to lie and rot on our ranches. Then 
we found out how to distribute oranges, and now no orange 
grower loses. Why do you stay in these congested big 
centers like rats in a cellar?” 

I looked her straight in the eye. 

“Lady,” I said, “I don’t go West because I can’t walk.” 

I think she did not hear me. She was talking in blue 
streaks, like this: ‘Perfect outrage to pay such wages! 
Don’t wonder girls go to the devil.””. I wanted to tell her 
they did not— not half so much as idle women—they did 
not have time; but she never stopped for breath. “‘Women 
should boycott stores that pay such wages.”” She had just 
bought a sealskin sacque from us. “A law ought to be 
passed establishing a minimum wage of twelve dollars at 
the least for every girl who works.’ What difference would 
that have made, I wonder? There were lots of girls in our 
store getting more than twelve dollars. It was because I 
was a misfit that I did not earn more. If such a law was 
passed the stores would simply be compelled to throw out 
us subaverages and double up high-speed work for those 
who were left. “‘Why, there are millions of homes in the 
West that can’t get help for love or money—not for forty 
dollars a month and board! Why do you stay in these city 
ratholes? Why don’t you go West?” 

She might as well have asked me: Why don’t you jump 
over the moon? 

“Lady,” I said, good and hard this time, “I don’t go 
West because—I can't walk.” 

And that is another way the strong women could help 
the weak if they wanted to; but, after all, we have to work 
it out for ourselves. Several things impressed me more 
and more the longer I was in that store. We girls and 
women were on the wrong tack. You cannot get joy out of 
wotk unless it is a sort of personal service. Unless you own 
your job in some sort of permanent way you will not sing 
over it. My y andfather was a shoemaker and he always 
sang as he cobbled. My father went into a factory and he 
never sang. He got crusty and short over his work. 

Then, speed is the keynote of modern work. You work 
up speed; then you speed up more. If the machine breaks 


a new one is bought. If the operator breaks a new operator 
isemployed. It eats up your youth. The more experienced 
you are, the less value you are. That is why so many 
women workers call themselves Miss when they are Mrs. 
and wear false bangs and dye their hair. I began to call 
myself Miss in my second year. The forewoman told me: 
“We don’t like customers to think we are an old ladies’ 
home.” Then, rich men can talk of savings to the crack 
ofdoom. There is nosave, or safe either, for us subaverages. 

When I moved from our first apartment to the back 
hallroom I was still in a decent neighborhood. When I 
moved to the dollar-and-a-half room the neighborhood 
was decent enough, but it was not sanitary. There was no 
elevator in the tenement and there was no ventilation. 
There was only one dirty bathroom for each floor and per- 
haps twenty-five tenants lived on each floor—subrenters 
I suppose the little manicurist would have called sub- 
averages like myself. The windows of the inner court were 
littered with milkjars and plates of butter and meat placed 
on the ledges to keep cool; and Monday’s washing always 
hung on lines stretched from window to window of the 
inner court. A wind would blow washdrip across our food. 

Some of the faces leering round the doors were terrible— 
fat, half-dressed drunken women and fat, half-dressed 
sottish men. I have no judgment or blame for either the 
girls or the men. They were desperate for life. I used to 
feel, after the end of the second year, that if I did not have 
a holiday or change I should scream out with hysterics at 
night. I used to waken myself moaning in my sleep. I 
suppose these girls and men felt the same. They all looked 
as though they craved terribly for something. Where 
uptown folks drank champagne over beefsteak these people 
had beer over chop-suey. I suppose they were as much 
God's children as the uptown folks too! 

Once the German woman who kept my baby told me 
how the priest in her home village used to have his people 
come and dance on the village green every Sunday after- 
noon. For us there was no village green. There were only 
the movies, the dance-halls and Coney Island. 

One evening when the beerdrinkers grew screaming 
noisy I took my baby, now a wee toddler, and went out for 
a walk. I wandered from Third Avenue over west across 
toward Madison Avenue along the brownstone fronts. A 
colored cook stepped from one of the basement doors and 
threw a tin of potted beef in the garbage can. Before I 
knew it, I had the most terrible hunger for that can of 
potted beef, for ice-cream, for a fizz drink, for beer—for 
anything with a taste, a lift, a kick to it—in place of the 
soupslops I had been living on for two years. Then I knew 
what sent the girls in the tenements to the beer gardens 
and back rooms of saloons. It was a craving of systems 
that were—well, you cannot call them starved, but not 
nourished. It frightened me, with the same faint sick feel- 
ing I had had that night the hurdy-gurdy played below the 
apartment window. 

Here are two other places where the strong women can 
help if they want to—I mean with decent apartments and 
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hotels for girls who work, and with cheap caféterias, with 
nourishing food for ten cents.* 

I had been working now for over two years and had saved 
not a cent; and I knew other women more competent than 
I was who had worked for twenty years and saved not a 
cent. I was now twenty-three. I had never been really 
hungry, but I craved everything a woman should have 
nourishment, rest, fun, security. I was only twenty-three, 
but I was losing my nerve. Why? Because I was not unfit, 
but a misfit! And I was lonely with a loneliness that was 
sometimes a terrible, deep, black pit. 

If I had not had the baby— but no, I will not admit that, 
though Heaven knows if I had not had the baby, and any 
man had asked me to have either beer or whisky with him 
that night, I might have joined the noisy screams and 
dancers next door. I do not want to shock you and I do 
not suppose you would publish it if I did say it, but after 
that night I somehow never could find it in my heart to 
condemn a girl in the big city even if she went seventy 
times seven times straight to hell! 

I made up my mind I would place my baby in one of 
those church nurseries again, so he would be well nour- 
ished. I wonder whether in the bottom of my heart | 
wanted to be free to have my fling! There was a shirtwaist 
factory down Fourteenth Street way where I decided I 
would try for a position at ten dollars a week, if I could 
only keep up with the speed of those machines. 

I know you are wondering how I could be so stupid as 
not to learn that all these experiences were simply driving 
me from where I did not belong to where I did belong, and 
where every woman belongs, into the one thing I was fit 
for; but I figured this way: one dollar and a half a week 
would pay for my baby’s keep; one dollar and a half more 
would pay for my room. I should have to raise on the cost 
of food and clothing. I was going under. Put these at 
three dollars a week. I could still do my own washing and 
cleaning on Sundays. That would leave four dollars a 
week. Four dollars a week might mean two hundred dol- 
lars a year saved—if I did not mangle a finger or break 
down, or lose my job in slack seasons. As I said before, 
I am not quick. I am subaverage. I am faithful and 
thorough. Could I risk my certain job for an uncertain try? 


The Trained Nurse's Advice 


KEPT thinking of it all week till Sunday, when I went to 

arrange for the baby to go out to the country with the 
church nursery. That last ten dollars I had faithfully kept 
all these two years, tucked in an envelope pinned inside my 
dress. If I were a misfit and subaverage, at any cost I must 
find the place I could fit and reconstruct my life. I must 
quit being a round peg in asquare hole. I must stop drift- 
ing or I should end a wreck. I skipped lunch and spent my 
ten cents taking the bus out Fifth Avenue. At Eighty- 
Sixth Street where the conductor calls All out! I noticed 
a handsome girl in the costume of a trained nurse, wheeling 
a baby carriage and leading another child, about three 
years old, by the hand. No! Don’t you think help came 
rushing out of the rich house to me like the fairy god- 
mother! It did not—and it never does; we have to work 
it out ourselves; but just as I came down off the bus that 
little three-year-old dived away from his keeper straight 
in front of & big touring car. 

No, I did not save his life. It is no fairy story. I grabbed 
him by the neck and humped him back kicking to the 
trained nurse. He fought and screamed; and for a minute 
I held the little carriage to keep it from blowing over in the 
wind. The costumed nurse thanked me without looking 
up; but a thought had come to me in a flash. 

“Excuse me,’’ I said, “but are you a trained nurse?” 

Then she looked up. She must have sized up in one 
glance my sallow, gaunt face, and shabby-genteel pride, 
and draggled dress. There were tags on my petticoats. 
Being a nurse, she must have known I had skipped meals. 

“Sure, I am,” she laughed. “I began as a trained hos- 
pital nurse; and here I am ending up a baby nurse for this 
naughty pair! Where do.you work?” 

I mentioned the name of the big store. 

“And get about twenty-five a month, and spend it all 
slaving your life out! Well, I’m not sorry for you. You 
might as well be in a good home, saving as much as the 
Quane of England had for spending money. If I could 
spend five years and seven hundred dollars on my educa- 
tion and don’t consider it a comedown to do what I’m 
doing, you girls who are between the devil and the deep sea 
shouldn’t consider your dignity such fine china that it 
would go to smash over domestic science.’’t 





*Mrs. Belmont’s splendid lunchroom, the Vacation Committ: 
Headquarters for Workers, Tremont Inn, the Women’s Trad 
Union Restaurant, and other similar club homes, did not exist at 
this time; though it should be emphasized very strongly that if 
there were a thousand such clubrooms they wouid not begin to fil! 
the need today. 

t Whoever the nurse was, she enunciated simple truth. The 
Queen of England had less than twenty-five dollars a month for 
an allowance as a girl; and the new system of nursing established 
in many European cities, combining kindergarten, Montessori fea 
tures and hospital training, costs about seven hundred dollars aud 
takes nearly five years. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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OME men are so picturesque they do not need public- 
ity agents and so intelligent they wish to be let alone 
by the public prints. E. H. Merriwether was one. 
He employed the ablest experts for his corporations, and 
they got more than their share of publicity; but for him- 
self—nothing. Possibly he real- 
ized that ungratified curiosity is a 
valuable asset; and, of course, he 
knew that in a democracy the less 
a man raises his head above the 
level of the mass the better it will 

be for his comfort. 

He took pains to make it plain 
that he cared only for his work, 
because that proved he had no 
thoughts for mere moneymaking; 
and, since he was not interested in 
moneymaking, he could not be 
primarily concerned with despoil- 
ing the public—which, in turn, 
clearly proved he was not danger- 
ous. And, of course, the more he 
kept himself out of the papers the 
more the papers wanted to see him 
in their hospitable columns; so everything he did or thought 
was news. Anecdotes about him were so hard to get that 
the brightest minds in the profession manufactured a few. 
They had to be very good anecdotes—and they were. 

To the metropolitan reporters, however, E. H. Merri- 
wether was known to be mute, dumb, silent, constitution- 
ally incapable of speech and, besides, devoid of vocal cords. 
His office was always free from reporters, because they had 
learned to save themselves time by the simple expedient 
of writing their interviews with him in their own offices, 
after this fashion: 


Mr. Merriwether refused to discuss the matter. Neither 
confirmation nor denial could be obtained at his office. 


The financial editors of the newspapers fared no better. 
He was never too busy to see them; but all news about his 
work came from his bankers. 

On the same day Tom went to Boston a young man went 
to the Merriwether offices in the Transcontinental Trust 
Building. A stout, rather high railing fenced off the book- 
keepers’ room from the general and unwelcome public. 

At a small flat desk near the gate sat not a freckle-faced 
boy, but a man, powerful of build, keen eyed and quick 
muscled. He was writing a letter on a very good quality 
of notepaper. He said: “ Well?’’—but kept on writing. 
He did not look up. This always discouraged strangers, by 
making them feel their utter insignificance. The effect on 
millionaire magnates, who similarly found themselves 
ignored, also was salutary. 

“T wish to see Mr. E. H. Merriwether,” said the young 
man pleasantly and unimpressed. 

The gatekeeper wrote two paragraphs and then, still 
writing, asked wearily: “Got an appointment?” 

“No; but ——” 

The over-mature officeboy, in one breath and in a voice 
that dripped insolence, said, still without looking up: 

“What do you want to see him about? He is very 
busy. Cannot possibly see any one today. Good day!” 

There was a laugh, not at all ironical or in the nature of 
an exaggerated and audible sneer, but full of amusement; 
and then the stranger without the gate said: 

““When I tell you what I am you will bring Mr. E. H. 
Merriwether to me.” 

The voice was not menacing at all or cold, but there was 
an assurance about it that made the Merriwether hireling 
look up. He saw a young man, of about thirty, with very 
intelligent gray-blue eyes, a straight, well-modeled nose 
and a determined chin. His square shoulders and general 
air of muscular strength made him look as if he could give 
as good an account of himself in a rough-and-tumble fight 
as in a battle of wits. 

The Merriwether gateman felt his entire being perme- 
ated by a feeling of hostility. This was neither a crank to 

urn over to a complaisant police nor an alms-seeker to be 

shooed away; nor yet a millionaire in good standing. He 
must be, therefore, a reporter of the new school made 
possible by the fortunes of politics. 

“My good James,”’ said the new-school reporter with 
a mocking superciliousness, “‘I would see your boss. Be 
expeditious.” 

The gatekeeper, whose name was not James but Doyle, 
flushed dangerously; but his wages were high and he forced 
himself to keep his temper under control. For all that, his 
voice shook as he said: 

“If you have no appointment you ought to know it’s no 
use. No stranger from a newspaper ever sees Mr. Merri- 
wether. I—I’m sorry!” Here Doyle gulped. Then he 
finished: “‘Good day!’’—and resumed his writing. 
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The reporter 
said *‘Look at 
me!” so sharply 
that Doyle i 
flash jumped to 
his feet and 
looked p igna 


1a 


\ 


ciously at tl 
stranger who 

dared to give 

commands in 

that office 

“My Celtic friend,” pursued the reporter in a voice of 
such cold-blooded vindictiveness that Doyle listened with 
both astonishment and respect, “‘for years the domestics of 
this office have been rude and impolite to my profession. 
Mr. Merriwether never cared how angry the reporters might 
feel or what they said about him; but today I am the one 
who does not care, and E. H. Merriwether is the man who 
is vitally concerned. I don’t give a damn whether he sees 
me or not! 

“And as for you, in order to avenge the poor chaps to 
whom you have been intelligently rude I, to whom you 
have been unintelligently impolite, shall have you fired 
I've got E. H. Merriwether where I want him. If I can end 
your boss I can end your job—can’tI? Oh, no, Alexander! 
Iam not crazy. I simply have the power. It was bound to 
happen, for Waterloo comes to all great men who are not 
clever enough to die at the right time. Now you go and get 
McWayne—and be quick about it!” 

Doyle at times saw things through the top of his head, 
which was red. He said, a bit thickly: 

“When you tell me in plain English, so I can under- 
stand ——” 

“You are not paid to understand; you are paid to use 
common sense and discrimination. You go to McWayne 
and say to him a reporter is here snd wishes to speak to him 
about a sad Merriwether family matter.” 

Doyle knew from the office gossip that something was 
supposed to be wrong with Tom Merriwether; so, his heart 
overflowing with anger because chance had put the one 
weapon in the hands of an insolent newspaper man, Doyle 
went off to tell the boss’ private secretary. Presently 
McWayne, walking quickly, came from an inner office and 
asked: 

“You wish to see me?” 

“No!” answered the reporter { 

“Then ” began McWayne 

“T don’t wish to see you. 
sense to understand that I wish to do Mr. E. H. Merriwether 
the favor of letting him talk tome. Do you want me to tell 
you what I wish you to tell Mr. E. H. Merriwether?” 

The reporter looked as though he hoped MeWayne 
would say no. Reporters did not usually look that way, 
therefore McWayne was perturbed. He replied, w 
polite anxiety: 

“If you please 

“Tell Mr. Merriwether that | ish to see him about hi 
son’s marriage. Tell him that if he does not wish to talk 
about it he needn't. 

“You might add that thers ibsolutely no use in his 
trying to keep it out cf t Make that plain 
to him, McWayne.” 

McWayne did not dare deny the marriage. Tom was, 
alas! capable of even worse thing He did the only thing 
possible while there was still a chance to suppress the new 


I wish to see if you have the 


” 


me new spapers 


he said: 
“And you represent which paper, please?” 
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IL" VITRATED BY Witt GREFE 
Reporters do not always know why or how 
pressed, nor the price but t eporte sug he 
natured and rephed 
McWayne, the trouble with you Iris) tha i} are 
o infernally clever that plai: iCKaSSes LIKE I el ‘ 
ired for you. I represent 1 elf and I don’t wa 
except amiability and good Have you beg 
iccumulate a few suspicions that your ta 
yoing to talk to me 
I'll see!” pron ised McWayne noncomr 
so perturbed that he could not help wing it 
Doyle, who had made a pretense of resuming his | 
ri ticed it and felt uncomfortab 
And— say, McWayne,” pursued the reporter 
“could you let a fellow have a photograph or 
o? You know we ve got some, but we d prefer 
to pul lish those you think the family co der 
the best. Some people are queer that ; 
McWayne shook his head and we , co 
vinceed of the worst He returned and beckoned 
to the reporter, who thereupon said sharply to 
Doyle 
“Open the door—you! Quick!” And Do 


who saw McWayne beckoning, had to do it 
Four hundred and seventeen reporters were 


avenged ! 


Doyle was 30 angry that he was f ill of aches 
He was tempted to throw up his jol Then he 
hoped E. H. Merriwether, who was a very great 
man, would order him to throw the insolent dog 
out of the office. Doyle would earn a bonu 

E. H. Merriwe ther, autocrat of fifteen thou 
sand miles of railroad, fearless fight iron 


nerved stock gambler, but, alas! also a father, 


was seated at his desk. He turned to the 
reporter the inscrutable poker-face of his cla You 
wished to see me?” 
“*Yes, sir,” said the reporter and waited: two could pla 
at that game The great financier was compelled to a 
+~ 


‘About what‘ 
‘About what McW yne told you,” The re porter spoke 
unemotionally. 


“About some rumor concerning my son? 


“No, sir. 

“No?” E. H. Merriwether looked surprised 

“No. I wished to know what statement you desire to 
make about your son’s engagement and marriage. If you 
do not care to say anything we shall not publish any fal 


interview, no matter what opinion I personally may form 
as to the real state of your feelings.” 

“T take it you are from one of the yellow papers, young 
man.” E. H. Merriwether spoke coldly; but, within, his 
heart tragedy was being enacted 

“You usually take what you wish if it isn’t nailed down, 
I have heard; but that doubtless is one of the slanders that 


tomatically grow up about a great man, sir,”’ said the 





r, without the shadow of a smile or frowr 
‘If | am mistaken about the newspaper you repre 
sent ’ Here Mr. Merriwether paused, as if to allow 


the young man to introduce himself; but the young man 


“If I told you the name of the newspaper that honors 








itself by playing fair with you I suspect you w« et ir 
motion the machinery that you—er—men of la flair 
use to suppress news. You couldn't reach r city editor, 
who is a poor man with a family of eight, or the reporter 
who is penniless; but you co ild reach the owner oma 
millionaire. This is my first big story in New York and i 
will make me professionally. It means a lot to me!” 
‘About how much does it mean to you, youn 
usked E. H. Merriwether with a particularly polite curi 





Speaking in language that should be intellis e to you 


and using the terms by which you measure all things do 





here He paused and then said blu: lly: “Y 

ish, don't you? . 

Ye 

Well, I should sa Mr. M riwether, that tl 
orth to me Let me see! And he begar 
on his fingers, like a woman Thi habit inex r 
angers men who find no trouble in remembering numbe 
of dollars. “I should say, Mr. Merriwether, that it 
wortn about three thousand two hundred and eig 
millions of dollars! If I am to stop being a decent nev 
paper man to become a blackmailer and g« rai 
fool I'd want to make eno low I ‘ 
and carry out a series ol t ive ¢ ‘ 
philanthropy.” 

But " began the magnate 

No, sir,”’ interrupted the reporter no money, plea 
Just assume that I am a fool and therefore ref to consider 
a bribe 





‘I have not bribed 
you,” suggested E. H. 
Merriwether calmly. 
His eyes never left the 
reporter’s face. 

“Then I misjudged 
you and I apologize 
abjectly; but permit 
me to continue to be 
an ass and blind to 
What about 
Thomas Thorne 
Merriwether, only son 
of the railroad king 
of the Southwest?” 

“Well, what about 
him?” The face of 
E. H. Merriwether 
showed only what you 
might call a perfune- 
tory curiosity. The 
reporter looked at him 
admiringly. After a 
pause he asked: 

“Do you know her?”” 

“Do you?” 

“Then you don’t!” exclaimed the reporter triumphantly. 
“This is better than I had hoped!” 

“Better?” 

“Certainly; it means a better introductory article. The 
first of the series will be: To Whom is Tom Merriwether 
Engaged? Think of it, sir,” he said with the enthusiasm of 
the true artist——‘‘the heir of the Merriwether millions! 
By the way, could you tell offhand how many millions I 
might safely say?” 

Whatever Mr. Merriwether may have thought he merely 
said, with the cold finality that often imposes on young 
reporters: 

“Young man, if you begin your career by being vulgar 
your ruin will be of your own doing.” 

“My dear sir, vulgarity never ruined any career. All 
the great men of history were at the beginning accused of 
hopeless vulgarity—by those on whom they trod. I tell 
you it is not vulgarity that prompts me, but mastery of the 
technic of my trade. Do you care to have me tell you about 
my article?” 

What Mr. E. H. Merriwether really wished to hear was 
that Tom was not in love—that he was not on the verge 
of brutally assassinating all the hopes and dreams of a fond 
father. What he said to the unspeakable reporter was: 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I start with this basis 
son's engagement.” 

“Where did you get that knowledge?” 

“One of the few things a reporter is incapable of doing is 
betraying a confidence. To tell you the source of my infor- 
mation would be that. Starting with that one fact my 
problem is to make that one fact so important as to enable 
me to write several thousand words. To justify this I must 
make your son very important. He is not really very 
important, but you are. I shall slightly over-accentuate 
here and there” —- he waved his hand in the air and repeated 
dreamily —.“ here and there! You will be the Napoleon of 
Railroads, the Von Moltke of the Ticker, doer of deeds and 
upbuilder, indisputably the greatest Captain of Industry 
that America has yet produced!” 

“Heavens!” burst from the lips of the imperturbable 
little magnate 

“You are a stunning study for a novelist. Yours is the 
great romance of the American business man! Having 
made you remantic I wave my magician’s wand and 
quadruple your millions. Yours, my dear sir—if you don’t 
happen to know it—is one of the great fortunes of the 
world! You've got Croesus skinned to death and John D. 
whining over his lost preéminence!” 

“Now look here ’ interjected E. H. Merriwether 
sternly; but the reporter retorted earnestly: 

“Hold your horses!”" And the great millionaire did. 
The young man continued in his enthusiastic way: “It is 
much to have the hundreds of Merriwether millions, but it 
is infinitely more to have all the Merriwether millions and 
such a father and youth. I thus make Tom, who is really 
of noimportance, of even greater importance than the great 
BE. H. Merriwether. Do I know my business?” And he 
bowed in the general direction of the elder Merriwether. 

“I begin to suspect,” replied the elder Merriwether, 
“that you do.” 

He was watching the reporter closely. He always had 
found it profitable to let men talk on. A man who talks 
is apt to show you what he is; and that furnishes to you 
the best availabie weapon. You also may learn when it is 
better not to fight. 

“When it comes to picturesque writing about people I 
do not know, I can assure you, Mr. Merriwether,” the 
young man said modestly, “that I haven't an equal in the 
United States. In your case I shall not be handicapped by 
either facts or knowledge, which are always fatal to the 
creative faculty. I shall be free— absolutely free to write!’ 
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Mr. Merriwether permitted himself a frown 
in order to conceal his uneasiness. This young 
man was talking like a humorist. The eyes 
were intelligent and fearless. The combination 
was formidable. 

“Your theory has doubtless many sup- 
porters among your colleagues.” 

“There are,” admitted the reporter cheer- 
fully, “other bright young creative artists on 
our staff. Well, I proceed to make your son 
a paragon—a clean-minded, decent, manly 
young millionaire.” 

“Which he is!” interjected Mr. Merriwether 
sternly. 

“Of course! I know it. Have no fear on 

that score. I’d make him all that even if he 
wasn’t. I proceed to draw attention—with a 
cleverness I'd call devilish if it wasn’t my 
own—to the strange and, on the whole, agree- 
able vein of romanticism in the Merriwether 
nature. There you are, a hard-headed man of 
affairs, whose name the world associates with 
great engineering deeds and great high-finance 
misdeeds! You are—do you know what? 
a poet!—a wonderful poet whose lines are of 
steel, whose numbers are of tonnage, whose 
song is chanted by the ten thousand purring wheels of 
your tireless cars.” 

“My carwheels are lubricated. They don’t purr,” mildly 
objected the railroad poet. 

“They do in my story,” said the reporter firmly. “And 
to prove it I’ll quote some striking lines from one of those 
unknown books we great writers always have on tap. Your 
romantic nature expresses itself in the creation of an 
empire in the alkali desert. You have written an epic on 
the map of America—in green!” 

“That sounds good to me,” said Mr. E. H. Merriwether 
with the detached air of a critic of literature. 

He did not know just how to win this young man’s 
silence— perhaps by letting him talk himself out of creative 
literature; perhaps by the inauguration of a molasses diet 
at once! 

“Thank you! Your son Tom’s romance is in his unusual 
love affair! This young man, the most eligible bachelor in 
the world; handsome, rich, a fastidious artist in feminine 
beauty, with a heart that has kept itself inviolate—pretty 
swell word that?—in-vi-o-late—all these years, opens at 
her sweet voice. We alone are able to announce the engage- 
ment. High society is more than interested—more than 
startled. As thinks society, so thinks the shopgirl; and 
there are fifty millions of her. What society is incinerating 
itself with desire to find out is: To whom is Tom Merri- 
wether engaged? Will our fair readers devour the article? 
I leave it to you, Mr. Merriwether!” The young man 
looked inquiringly at Mr. Merriwether. 

“T’d read it myself,” said Mr. Merriwether very impres- 
sively. “‘I couldn’t help it!” You could see that literature 
had triumphed over the stockticker. A great diplomatist 
was lost in a great moneymaker. 

“Thank you! And what do you find at the end of the 
article? What? Why, a nice psychological little paragraph 
to the effect that we propose to print the name of the one 
woman who, of all the tens of thousands who have tried, 
has won the heart of Thomas Thorne Merriwether, whose 
father you have the honor to be. We refrain, in order to 
have the parents of the young people formally announce 
the engagement. By doing this we get the full value of the 
to-be-continued-in-our-next suspense, for the first time 
utilized in a newsstory; and we also increase our reputation 
for conservatism, which prevents the refined reporter of 
the—of my paper from intruding into a family affair.” 

“Will your paper be damned fool enough to 
began E. H. Merriwether, intentionally skeptical. 

“It is not damned 
folly to extract all the 
juice contained in the 
scoop of the century 
it is technical skill of a 
very high order. Now 
what happens? My 
esteemed contempora- 
ries, morning and eve- 
ning, chuck a fit and 
bounce their society 
editors. They then rush 
for the telephone and 
dispatch their strongest 
photographers, sharpest 
sleuths and entire dic- 
tagraph corps to the 
scene. They can’t find 
Tom; because, as you 
know, he is in—he is 
out of town. And they 
can’t find her—because 
I haven't said who the 
young lady is. There 
remains you!” 
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“That won’t do them any good,” said Mr. E. H. Merri- 
wether decisively; but he shuddered. 

“Pre-cisely! I banked on that. But, even if you did 
see them, what could you tell them? Deny what is bound 
to be confirmed in the next issue of my paper? You know 
better than to acquire a reputation for lying in the news- 
papers. No, siree! Your game is to deny yourself to all 
inquirers and say nothing. My esteemed contemporaries 
have now but one desire—to wit: To print the name and 
publish the portrait of your son's fiancée. Of course you 
see what happens ther, don’t you?” 

The reporter looked at the iron-hearted E. H. Merri- 
wether with such pity in his eyes that the great little czar 
of the Southwestern Railroad for the first time in his life 
realized he was merely a man—a human being; an ordi- 
nary, every-day father; one drop in the vast ocean; one 
of the crowd temporarily above ground and therefore 
exposed to the same sorrows and troubles and sore vexations 
as all mankind. His millions, his position in the world, his 
great work, his undoubted genius—could not avail even 
to rid him of annoyance. Can you imagine John D. Rocke- 
feller living on Staten Island in June and unable to buy 
mosquito netting—price, five cents a yard? 

“What will happen?” asked the great millionaire, who 
was also a father. 

“My intelligent colleagues, of course, will look for the 
lady. Where there is a strong demand the supply auto- 
matically offers itself for consumption. And what will the 
seven hundred and fifty alert young men, with great capaci- 
ties for fictional art who are temporarily assisting actress- 
ladies and self-paying authoresses and unprinted poetesses 
and fertilizer-manufacturers’ unmarried daughters do? 
What will those estimable young artists, miscalled press 
agents, do when they encounter the demand for Tom’s 
fiancée’s photograph? What except ‘Here she is!’—six 
thousand words, thirty-two poses and a facsimile of a love 
letter or two, to prove it! And then—chorus ladies, poet- 
esses, fair divorcées about to honor the vaudeville 
The reporter stopped—he had seen the look on E. H. 
Merriwether’s face. He felt sorry. “But it is true,” he 
said defensively. 

“Yes!’’ Tom’s poor rich father felt cold all over. 
reporter pursued more quietly: 

“You know the ingenuity of my colleagues, the great 
American respect for a millionaire’s privacy, and the 
national sense of humor. Will your son’s love affair be 
discussed? Will it be discussed with the gentlemanly 
reticence and innate delicacy of feeling of my story?” 

Mr. E. H. Merriwether never before realized that the 
law against homicide was even more unreasonable than an 
Interstate Commerce Commission order; but he had to 
bow to the inevitable. 

He was beginning to understand how Napoleon felt on 
the deck of the Bellerophon when on the way to St. Helena. 
Do you remember the picture? He nodded—not dejectedly, 
but also not far from it. 

“Well, in a day or two or three, according to conditions, 
we come out with it. We print the lady’s name and her 
portrait—possibly not the best of all her photographs, but 
the only one I could ——” 

“Who is she?” burst from the lips of the reporter’s 
victim. 

Instantly the reporter’s face became very serious. 

“T feared so, Mr. Merriwether,”’ he said, very quietly. 

“Look here, my boy,” interrupted Mr. Merriwether 
with an earnestness that had in it a threat, “I don’t know 
what your game is and I don’t care. I'll admit right now 
that you are a very clever young man and probably not a 
crook; but I tell you calmly, quietly, without any threats, 
that you are not going to publish any damned-fool article 
about my family in any paper in New York.”’ 

The reporter rose and looked straight into the unblink- 
ing eyes of the great financier. Then he said slowly and, 

the old fellow admitted, 

distinctly impressively: 

“And I tell you, twice 

as quietiy and ten times 

as calmly, without any 

fool threats, that all the 

daily newspapers in 

New York and Philadel- 

phia, Chicago, San 

Francisco, Boston and 

ten thousand other 

towns in the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, 

the Canal Zone, and 

countries in the Postal Union 

are going to publish articles 

about your son Tom’s engage- 

ment, and later on about his 

marriage. Understand, once for 

all, that there are some things 

all your millions and all your 

willpower cannot do. This is 

one of them. It is the penalty 
of being a public character 

or, if you prefer, of being an 
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exceptionally great man. Do I understand that you have 
nothing to say about your son’s coming marriage?” 

E. H. Merriwether in less than five seconds thought of 
more than five thousand possibilities, all in connection with 
his son’s marriage. Then he said very slowly, fighting for 
time and a chance to escape: 

“My son will marry whenever he and the young lady 
chiefly interested judge fit to do so. He and I are in per- 
fect accord, as always.”” Mr. Merriwether was looking into 
the too-fearless gray-blue eyes of the reporter. Then he 
did what he did not often do in his Wall Street affrays—he 
capitulated. “Will you give me your word that you will 
not use for publication what I am about to tell you?” 

“No, sir, I won’t!”” emphatically replied the reporter. 
“You might tell me something I already know and then 
you'd always think I had broken my word. I will not 
pledge myself not to print the name of your daughter-in- 
law-to-be; but anything that concerns you personally or 
your attitude toward your son’s fiancée, or hints of a family 
quarrel—or those things that offend a sensitive man—I 
promise not to print. You have some rights; but I also 
owe certain things to myself and my paper. I’ve been 
frank with you. You can be frank with me if you wish. I 
put it up to you.” 

Mr. Merriwether, after a thoughtful pause, said: “‘ Look 
here! I don’t know anything about my son’s engagement. 
I cannot swear he is 
not engaged, but I 
don’t know that he ya 
is. It follows that I nar 
do not know the 
young lady. You 4 
don’t have to print 
that. do you?” f 

reporter 5 
& 4 on che finan- 
cier meditatively. 
Presently, instead of 
answering the qucs- i 
tion, he asked: 

“Have you had 4 
no suspicion of any 
romance?” 

“Well”—and it yf 
was plain that E. H. f 
Merriwether was 
telling the truth, 
having made up his 
mind to that policy 
as being the wisest 
“well, I have of late 
suspected that such 
a thing might be 
possible. It is, I will 
confess to you, a ter- 
rible predicament, 
because a man nat- 
urally cherishes cer- 
tain hopes for his 
only son.” On Mr. 
Merriwether’s face 
there was a quite 
human look of suf- 
fering. 

“Of course,” said 
the reporter apolo- 
getically, as though 
offering an ex- 
euse for a friend’s 
misdeed—‘“‘of course a man in love is not always wise.’ 

“No. And though I have no intention or desire to 
bribe you, and though I would not presume to inter- 
fere with you in your professional activities or influence 
you by pecuniary considerations, you will pardon me for 
suggesting ——”’ 

The reporter did not let him go on. 
with real dignity: 

“Mr. Merriwether, suppose we drop the matter right 
here.” 

“You mean?” 

“T will not print any story yet—on one condition.” 

“Name it. I think likely I can meet it.” 

“Give me your promise that you will give me an inter- 
view the next time I come to see you. It may be in a day 
or two, or a week. I don’t promise not to print the story, 
you understand; but it will give you time to—well, to see 
your son.” 

E. H. Merriwether held out his hand and said: 

“T will see you any time you come. But let me say, as 
an older man, that if you should suffer any loss by not 
printing ——” 

“Oh, no—I shall not suffer. I propose to print my story. 
I am simply deferring publication; but I thank you for the 
offer you were going to make. It shows more consideration 
and, therefore, far greater common sense that most men in 
your position habitually display before a reporter. I'll do 
even more—I’ll give you a friendly tip.”” He stopped 
talking and looked doubtfully at E. H. Merriwether. 







He rose and said, 


“Thank you,” said Mr. Merriwether with a remarkable 
mixture of gratitude, dignity and anxiety. “1 am listening.” 

“Find out why he goes to 777 Blank Avenue. There are 
some things a really intelligent father, poor or rich, should 
He caught himself. 

“Please finish, my boy!” 
almost entreatingly. 

“There are just a few things’’—the reporter was speak- 
ing very slowly and his voice was lowered 
intelligent father does not trust to others—not even to the 
most loyal confidential men—things that should be done 
by the father himself. The number of the house is 777 
Blank Avenue!” 

“I thank you, Mr. —— 

“William Tully,” said the reporter. 

“Mr. Tully, I thank you. I think you are 
away time and brains in your present position, and if you 
should ever ——” 

“Thank you, sir. 
you by “s 

“But I mean it,” said E. H. 

The reporter smiled and said 

“If you knew how often my fortune has been made by 
men whose stories I have not printed you'd be deaf too.” 

“Young man, I sometimes forget favors, but not the 
possession of brains. I need them in my business.” 





cried the great littl man 


“which an 


throwing 


Don’t be afraid. I shall not bother 


Merriwether. 





<a 


Mi 
abet lies, 
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“There are Things, Mr. E. H. Merriwether, That Not Even Time Can 


“Well, then, suppose you show your appreciation by 
telling the red-headed person in the outer office that he is to 
take in my card to you when I call again.” 

“Certainly!” 

And the czar of the great Pacific and Southwestern 
System nearly slew Doyle by accompanying the reporter 
to the outer door and saying: 

“Doyle, any time Mr. Tully comes to see me let me 
know instantly, no matter what I may be doing or who is 
with me. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir!” gasped Doyle, looking terrifiedly at the 
sorcerer. 

Tully! Irish! That was the reason, of course; 
was a wonder, all the same. 
“Good day, Mr. Tully. 

my offer.” 

Mr. Merriwether the door Mr. 
William Tully and then, walking like a man in a trance, 
returned to his private office. 

He rang the pushbutton marked Number One, and when 
McWayne appeared turned a haggard face to his private 
secretary. 

“McWayne, that reporter has a story of Tom's engage- 
ment, but he wouldn't tell me who the girl is.” 

“TI don’t believe it!” cried McWayne, with a not very 
intelligent intention of comforting his chief. At times the 
male Irish mind works femininely. 

“Neither do I—and yet I do. It confirms Doctor Frau- 
enthal’s diagnosis. I guess he knows his business after all. 


but he 
I thank you. And don’t forget 


bowed as closed on 
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Well, the story will not be published yet 
decently.” 

McWayne wondered how much it had cost the old man; 
but he said 

“ Didn't he intimate 


He acted pretty 


“That reporter knows his business,’’ cut E. H. Merr 
wether. “He ought to be a dramatist Have mu heard 
from your mer 

“Yes, sir Tom has gone to Boston I ) ther are 
with him. He suspects nothing.” 

“What else?” 

They will let me know by long distance if a hing 
happens.” 

If anything! Great Scott, isn't it « igh tha Let 
me hear what they report—on the i unt! Remember 
McW aynhe, on the instant . 

“Yes, sir.’ 

And, McWayne He hesitated 

McWayne, his face full of sincere solicitude prompted 
ger tly 

“Yes, chief?” 

It was the first time he had ever used that word. It 
made his speech so friendly, so affectionately persona 
that E. H. Merriwether said 

“Thank you, McWayne. I wish you would find out fo 
me at once who lives in 777 Blank Avenue.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said 
McWayne. “That's 
where " He 
caught himself 

ad im afraid so!” 


acquiesced the rai 


road czar 


viri 
\ JITHIN an hour 
McWayne re 
entered the office. 


His chief closed 
his jaws—a weaker 
man would have 
clenched his fists 
anticipation. 
” Breese & 
man, the real-estate 


Silli 
men, say they rented 
777 Blank Avenue, 
furnished, to a 
Madame Calderon 

an American woman 
1 Peruvian 
nitrate king. She 
came up 
Breese 


widow of 
here and 
asked about 
a suitable locatior 
She has 
she wishes to 
off in America. She 
talked quite 


her affair 


ter 


a daugi 


marr 


freel 
about 
The 


sale: but she le used 


house Was 


it, furnished, wit) 
privilege of pur« 
Belongs to the 
Martin-Schwen} 
Construction Con 
pany The laughter 
is about thirty, dar} 


rather —er 


Heat" 
Spanish looking and fleshy; inclined to ma 
googoo eyes, as Breese says, in a kin 

“Mrs. Calderon said pointblank that 
daughter to marry a nice young man of wealth and p« 
preferably a blond. I gather that the agents were rather 
anxious to let the house and probably enc 
has paid quarterly in advance and her banking referer 
are O. K.; but nothing about her personally is known to 
any one. That's all I could get.” 

“Very well. Thank you, McWayne.” 

The private secretary stood beside the desk, hesitated 
and presently walked out. Shortly afterward the great and 
ruthless E. H. Merriwether, full of perplexity and 
and some remorse over his neglect of his only so 
many years!—went uptown. He desired to know what to 
expect, in order to be able to think intellige ntl ind 
fore to fight efficiently. How could he fight—not knowing 
what or whom to fight? 

He told the chauffeur to wait and 
of 777. 

One of the four footmen whose faces had impressed Tom 
as being too intelligent for menials opened the do 

“TI wish to see Madame Calderon.” 

“T beg pardon, sir. Have you an appointmer 

“No. Say it is Mr. Merriwether.” 

“Mister who, sir?” 

Mr. Merriwether took out a card 
it on a very elaborate silver-gilt card tray and, pointing 


1 of foreign wa 


she wished 





ouraged her. She 


regret 


for so 


T} e footman received 


Continued on Page 73 
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American Shipping 


S TO the mere flapdoodle that was uttered in con- 
siderable quantity over the Panama tolls question, no 
comment is necessary. It was not only so silly but so 
transparent that no one could have been taken in by it. 
In the opinion of those who speak with greatest authority 
the exemption of American coastwise vessels from tolls 
was a violation of our treaty with Great Britain; and we 
suppose even this glorious Republic, with its star-spangled 
banner flying, its eagle screaming, and its more vaporous 
politicians spouting fervid rhetoric, can live up to its 
agreements without lasting humiliation or without craven 
truckling to an ancient foe. 

Aside from any treaty, the toll exemption was only a 
covert subsidy to shipping interests; and the day of sub- 
sidies ought to be past. True, our shipping languishes; 
and we hope it will continue to languish if there is no way 
to revive it save by Government bounty. This is hardly 
the Congress to demand a special privilege for any interest. 

There is endless discussion of the low estate of American 
shipping; but one indubitable fact in that connection is 
seldom mentioned—namely, every great and flourishing 
shipping interest in the world today belongs to a trust in 
one way or another. The most important and prosperous 
part of the ocean-carrying trade lives by pools and agree- 
ments in restraint of competition. There is no reason to 
believe that trade can prosper under unrestricted compe- 
tition. All modern experience is against an assumption 
that it can. Probably if we have no combinations we may 
as well resign ourselves to having no ships. 


Al New York Election 


IME was when we dutifully followed our teachers in 

looking on a constitution as a tremendously important 
thing; but we have learned better. Theoretically, what in 
the field of politics could be more important than the 
organic law on which the whole structure of government 
rests? But, broadly speaking, the people have never cared 
much about constitutions, and they have been quite right 
in not caring much. 

Recasting the constitution of the Empire State has been 
earnestly debated for years. Lawyers, judges, governors, 
mayors, scholars ard other persons of distinction have 
urgently recommended it. More than six hundred bills to 
amend the present organic law have been introduced into 
the legislature. The demand for revision seemed so weighty 
that Democrats, Republicans and Progressives pledged 
themselves in their state platforms to a constitutional 
convention. 

The question was submitted to the people in April and 
less than one-fifth of the voters of the state were sufficiently 
interested to cast a ballot on it. Among this relatively 
small minority, opinion was so evenly divided that close 
counting was necessary to say which side won; in fact 
after all the agitation the Empire State simply yawned 
and muttered sleepily: “‘Oh, well, revise it or not, as you 
please. I don't care a rap either way.” 

The present constitution has been in effect less than 
twenty years. It had hardly become operative before 


faults began to appear. And, with all due respect to New 
York’s sapience, we say the new constitution—if there 
shall be one—will not be in effect five years before serious 
faults appear in it. 

Who, writing an organic law in 1894, could have fore- 
seen the political needs of New York in 1914? No more 
can 1915 foresee 1935. But when we come to write organic 
laws we must always assume—following the model of the 
Federal Constitution—that we can foresee, and so put in 
a lot of specific provisions that presently fail to fit. No 
wonder constitutional elections almost always show the 
people to be indifferent. 

What is vital in our government depends on a few large 
and loose general principles. A model state constitution 
could be written on half a dozen sheets of paper; but we 
have not the modesty to write one that way. 


A Transportation Tip 


O CITY can have a really satisfactory transportation 
system without a good and reasonably cheap cab 
service, and in that respect most American cities fail. 

This subject, we are aware, is not a popular one, because 
long habituation to excessive charges has schooled Amer- 
icans to look on cabs as luxuries, almost as far outside the 
economy of ordinary folks as champagne and silk under- 
wear. They stand patiently in an unexpected shower, 
waiting for an overcrowded car, or trudge with their 
parcels across town without even thinking of a cab; but 
we are unable to discover any good reason why cabs should 
be luxuries. 

The London taxi costs sixteen cents a mile. In Paris the 
short crosstown trip, such as Americans almost always 
make afoot, regardless of weather and bundles, costs fif- 
teen cents. Berlin charges are not much higher. London, 
Paris and Berlin buy our gasoline and our motors, and put 
them in use at from half to a third of our rates. The 
difference in wages hardly explains this. 

Now and then, it is true, we pass an ordinance lowering 
taxi fares, and, generally speaking, the taxis get along as 
well on the lower as on the higher rate; but, with all our 
ordinances, our fares are double or treble those of Europe. 
In various American cities it is impossible to go anywhere 
in a cab and have anything worth mentioning left of a 
dollar. 

Cities are always at work on this problem of transpor- 
tation; but as trolley, elevated and subway can go only 
in certain prescribed places there is no satisfactory solu- 
tion that does not include good and reasonably cheap 
cab service. 


A Tax Trouble 


BOUT taxes a few things may be asserted with the 

utmost confidence. One of them is that there never 

can be an even approximately equitable system of property 

taxation unless the fixing of values is removed from local 
influences. 

A Minnesota report shows that the local assessors gen- 
erally ignored the legal mandate to return all property at 
its true value and substituted various ratios of their own, 
with the inevitable result that “the assessment abounds 
in the grossest inequalities."” A New Hampshire investiga- 
tion found some assessors returning property at fifty per 
cent or less of its true value and others at seventy per cent 
or more. In every state where the valuing of property for 
taxation is left largely to local officials the same conditions 
can be found. 

So long as a general property tax is retained—which will 
undoubtedly be a long while—the only rational way to 
levy it is through a state board to which local assessors are 
directly responsible. The local assessor is almost always 
a taxpayer himself. His friends and political supporters 
are taxpayers. He does not want his community to pay 
more taxes relatively than some other community. His 
constant tendency is to cut down valuations. 

Another thing that may confidently be asserted is that 
any attempt to assess all sorts of property at the same rate 
will fail. Minnesota now proposes to tax some personalty 
at a quarter of its value, farm products and livestock at a 
third, iron ore at half. In many other states different rates 
for different sorts of property have been adopted. 

Assessments made or strictly supervised by a body free 
from local influences, and classification of property for 
taxing purposes, will go some distance toward making the 
general property tax tolerable. 


A Sentimental Rebellion 


ECENT English events are as remarkable as any that 
have occurred in the British Empire in half a century. 
For more than a year eminent Englishmen have openly 
preached civil war and openly prepared for it. Leaders 
of the second great political party have repeatedly 
declared in effect that a valid act of Parliament should be 
resisted by armed rebellion. 
More extraordinary still, something very like coercion 
of Parliament by the army has happened, though two 
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years ago any Englishman wouid have said that would be 
preposterous. By a threat of wholesale resignations, offi- 
cers of a cavalry brigade and of two regiments of lancers 
have forced the government to negotiate with them, and 
procured what the leaders of this general strike of army 
officers triumphantly, but not accurately, described as “‘a 
signed guaranty that in no circumstances shall we be used 
to force Home Rule on Ulster.” 

And all this commotion is over a name—a sentiment. 
The Irish Parliament for which the Home Rule Bill pro- 
vides is to be a body of strictly limited powers. In impor- 
tant respects it is more circumscribed than our state 
legislatures. 

That it would in any way oppress Ulster is incredible. 
It could not even if it would. Under its limited rule every 
Protestant in the north of Ireland would go about his busi- 
ness and pleasure as freely and securely as he does today. 
He would be as much a British citizen as a Catholic in 
Iowa is an American citizen; but for matters of local 
legislation ke would be parceled off on equal terms with the 
other inhabitants of Ireland. 

That equality is what he cannot endure. There would 
be no injury to his person or property, to his freedom of 
thought or speech or action—but only to his sense of racial 
superiority. 

To prevent that sentimental injury he is ready to revolt 
against constitutional government. 

There is a famous theory of history that would explain 
all important human actions as arising from economic 
motives; but sentiment is still the bigger factor. 


Planting Colonies at Home 


N PLEASANTLY forecasting a life-and-death struggle 

between England and Germany, writers and speakers 
keep on repeating that Germany must have colonies for 
her expanding population— quite as though there were the 
slightest truth in the statement, or as though the most 
cursory investigation of an open-minded nature did not 
disprove it. 

In the eighties the population of Germany was about 
forty-five millions and it has grown to nearly seventy mil- 
lions; but emigration has greatly declined. In the decade 
beginning with 1881 nearly one and a half million Germans 
emigrated from the Fatherland. 

In that decade the natural growth of population by 
excess of births over deaths amounted to five and a half 
millions. In the decade beginning with 1901 the growth of 
population by excess of births over deaths was more than 
eight and a half millions; but only two hundred and twenty 
thousand Germans emigrated. 

In 1912, when the population was sixty-six millions, there 
were only eighteen thousand German emigrants. 

In other words, there is more room for Germans in the 
thickly populated empire of today than there was a gen- 
eration ago, when the population was little over two- 
thirds of the present number. 

The explanation is that in 1882 less than six and a half 
million inhabitants of Germany were engaged in industry, 
while now more than eleven and a quarter millions are so 
engaged. 

Within a single generation the development of electrical 
industries alone has made a place at home for more 
Germans than could be induced to go to any African or 
Asiatic colony. 


Steam and Electricity 


EN years ago the steam railroads of this country took 

in seven dollars for every dollar received by electric 
roads. Now the electric roads get one dollar to the steam 
roads’ five. 

In other words, while steam road receipts have increased 
sixty-five per cent, electric road receipts have more than 
doubled. Three times in the decade steam roads have 
gone back or failed to go ahead in net earnings; but every 
year the electric roads made a gain both in gross receipts 
and net earnings. 

Last year the steam roads, though gaining nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars in gross receipts, lost over 
thirty millionsin net earnings; but the electric roads gained 
about six per cent in both gross and net. 

With very few and unimportant exceptions there has 
been no increase in the rates of fare charged by electric 
roads. They are subject to the same general conditions of 
higher cost of materials and higher wages that cause the 
operating expense of the steam roads to increase rapidly, 
the increase last year alone being over a hundred and 
seventy-five million dollars; but by continual improve- 
ments in generation and transmission of current and in other 
details of operation the electric roads are able to overcome 
the factors that make for higher operating expense, while 
the steam roads are not. 

Steam transportation on land seems to have been pretty 
thoroughly exploited. It yields comparatively few new 
economies; while electricity still has a large unexplored 
margin. The future of transportation, no doubt, is with 
electricity. 
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AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


J. Benjamin Dimmick in Garden 


HE only pro- 

fessional 

qualification 
for the United 
States Senate that 
J. Benjamin Dim- 
mick lacks, so far 
as I can see, is 
that he is not a 
politician. 

Since we began 
having a Senate 
there has been, 
of course, a tend- 
ency to consider 
this qualification 
essential — not, 
perhaps, by the 
senators them- 
selves, but by the 
men who make 
the senators. In 
reality the Senate 
is composed of 
ninety-five politi- 
cians; but there 
would be ninety- 
five denials, 
vehement and in- 
dignant, if that 
statement were 
made within the 
hearing of the full 
membership of 
that body as at 
present consti- 
tuted, and ninety- 
six if the roll were 
full. Also, there 


would be ninety-five following and vigorous assertions 


that, instead of being politicians, senat 
but we may let that pass. It pleases t 
does not alter the facts. As a senator 
looks at it, he is a politician until he be- 
comes a senator. At the precise moment 
he takes the oath he firmly believes he 
is transmuted from the grosser capacity 
to the finer quality. This is but a 
whimsicality based on a vague realiza- 
tion as to what a senator should be—a 
hope rather than an expectation. 

There has been no similar error of 
judgment on the part of the politicians 
who have had the making of senators. 
As they look at the matter, the man 
selected to be a senator is a politician or 
he would not be selected; and he is to 
remain a politician or he will not be re- 
selected. To be sure, it has happened 
that the man selected became more 
powerful than the men who put him in 
place, and had most to say concerning 
his own return; though this is not be- 
cause he became any less a politician 
than he was in the original instance, but 
because he became greater along those 
necessary lines. 

The third side of the triangle is the 
people. Until quite recently, except in 
a few localities, the third side has been 
the negligible side. Senators were 
picked by the politicians and both the 
pickers and the picked were politicians. 
The part of the people was to indorse 
the selected and make effective the se- 
lections by sending to state legislatures 
men who would operate complaisantly 
and do their part in carrying out the 
decree of the bosses. 

Not so long ago the senators them- 
selves, observing that the people had 
begun to hold this method as obsolete 
when considered in the enlightened per- 
spective of the time, and being of suffi- 
cient political prescience to disregard 
what their former fellow laborers 
thought of the situation, made it pos- 
sible for the people to expand from one 
side of the triangle so as to include the 


ors are statesmen; 
he senators and it 


remaining two sides. The Congress put before the states 
a constitutional amendment providing for the direct elec- 
tion of senators by the people. The senators did not want 
to do this, but they had to. 

Thus, though the old bosses doggedly insist that the 
politician requirement is still essential, the fact is that the 
laymen are most likely to take an exactly opposite view 
The question, insistent at this time when one-third of the 
Senate membership must go before the people for indorse 
ment because of the amendment to the Constitution, does 
not concern the political aptitude of the candidates for the 
Senate, but does concern their potential usefulness as legis- 
lators for the welfare of their constituents. 

Must a man be a politician to be a senator? Need he be 
a politician to be a good and useful senator? Is knowledge 
of the devious ins and outs, the subterfuges, hypocrisies, 
fakes and insincerities of that profession requisite for the 
adequate discharge of senatorial duties? Is aman unfitted 
for senatorial place because he is not a politician? 


Lawyer, Banker and Business Man 


S° FAR as the people are concerned, the majority answer 
to these questions is comprehended in the “ Yes!"’ they 
shout to the further question: Is it not the case, rather, that 
a man who is not a politician in the accepted sense of the 
term will make a far better senator than a man who came 
into public life because he was a politician and has remained 
there for the same reason? 

That, I take it, must be the judgment concerning Mr. 
Dimmick. He is not a politician. Everybody grants that, 
and he does not claim that distinction; but he is a lawyer, 
he is a banker, and he is a business man. He has had 
experience in public affairs. He is a man of integrity and 
of the highest honor, who has made a success of his life, who 
has won to the front rank in all three of these important 
phases of endeavor—the law, finance and business. 

As it stands, the legislating that is done for this country 
is done in the main by men of no experience in business. 
We spend more than a billion dollars a year—more than a 
billion!—in our upkeep. This country is a business institu- 
tion that requires the expenditure of that vast amount of 


capital for its proper and succeasful conduct a busine 
institution; though it is at present managed by | 
directors and legislators of whom not one per cent i ol 
posed of men of business experience and of whe more 
than ninety-nine per cent consists of politician 

This country jUSINeSS institutio and r person 
who lives in it owns stock in it. Likewise every perso 
directly or indirectly assessed according to the amount of 
stock he owns. Oddly enough, so potent has the political 
fetish become, the men owning stock in this country g 
their proxies for the management of the count into the 


hands of men who consider that management not from a 
business viewpoint, but from the viewpoint of politics 
and most often personal politics at that 

In other words, the ordinary citizen does to this cour try, 
with its billion dollars of expenditure every year, what he 
would not for a moment think of doing with his individual 
business or any enterprise in which any share of his capital 
was invested 
business politically when the way 


He lets the politicians do his governmental 
is open to give the cor 
trol of it over to men who not only understand business but 
are of the highest integrity and of proved success 

Mr. Dimmick is one of Pennsylvania's most successful 
business men. He is the son of Samuel E. Dimmick, who 
was Attorney-General of Pennsylvania under Governor 
Hartranft, and was born in Honesdale in 1858. He gradu- 
ated from Yale, stucied law and is a member of the Lacka 
wanna County bar. He not only practiced law but engaged 
in banking and manufacturing in Scranton, which is the 
third largest city of Pennsylvania 

A Scranton manufacturing company got into difficulties 
and Dimmick took hold of it. He reorganized it, made it 
one of the most successful concerns of its kind in the 
country; 
but by paying higher wages than are paid by an: 
company in the United States. He became president of 
the Lackawanna Trust and Safe-Deposit Company and, as 
his activities grew, took over interests in other banking 


and did that not by decreasing cost of productior 


similiar 


concerns and in other business enterprises in Scranton and 

elsewhere in Pennsylvania. 
His ability both as a lawyer and as a business man, and 
his high sense of public duty, made him the nominee of the 
Republican party for Mayor of Scranton 

















The Hesitation Waltz 


in 1906. At that time Scranton was 
boss-ridden. Its municipal government 
was conducted for the benefit of the 


machine politicians and their follower 
It was a wide-open town, and wider open 
than most ’ 
Mr. Dimmick was elected; and he 
cleaned up the city, both morally and 
physically. 


in the East, at any rate 


He made it wholesome so 


far as its morals were concerned, and 


Sanitary in its physical aspect He 
was a business man and he ran Scranton 
on a business basis instead of by a 
political-machine formula. When he 
quit office Scranton was a clean city and 


was on a decent business foundation 
As Mayor of Scranton Dimmick did 
what there is great need for men of his 
stamp to do with the affairs of this Go 
ernment. He was not influenced | 
politics. 
the municipal needs of the people of 
Scranton as viewed by a business man 


His actions were directed } 


¥ 


skilled in the conduct of large affair 
Moreover, he is a man who will bring to 
the United States Senate those ver 
qualities in sufficiently wide vision to 
make him as valuable to his state and 
to his country as he was to Scrantor 
He is a Republican who believes in 
the rehabilitation of the 
party; 
with the forward tendencies of the 


who is thoroughly ir 


who is opposed to the continued domi 
nation of the bosses, and who has no 
entangling alliances 

Everything in W ashington i political, 


and the present condition of unrest ar d 





protest Is the result Me of the Dim 
mick type are needed at the Capital; 
for when you ask, What is the matter 
with the governmental affairs of thi 
country? the answer, if it is true, mu 

, be: There is too much politics in the 
business of this Government and not 
enough beisiness in its politics 
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ARIE FITCH rang the bell, 
stepped inside the tiny 
vestibule and tapped the 


shining knocker sharply. 

She slipped into the fresh white- 
painted hall with her usual quick, 
birdlike motion, but stopped sud- 
denly, even as Max Fettauer’s 
butler-valet-officeman - chauffeur 
drew her swathing velvet coat 
from her shoulders, and fingered 
the sash curtains on the sidelights 
pensively. 

“I don’t like that ivory tint after 
all,” she said thoughtfully; and 
added: “Have these been washed 
yet, Joseph?” 

“Madame, no,” 
respectfully. 

“They're all right by day, but 
they’ll have to be deeper for night, 
I think,” she mused. “‘I’llsend up 
some real écru, I think.” 

“* Bien, madame.” 

“I'm a little late. 
tauer down?” 

“Madame, no. Madame has not 
yet come in; but the doctor, he is 
here, and if madame will come to 
the library 

Marie lifted her flexible eyebrows 
and trailed her twisting olive train 
up the stairway, tapping the wall 
authoritatively halfway. 

“Don't try to wash that off, Joseph; take stale bread,” 
she said abruptly. “I'm sorry to say it spots.” 

** Bien, madame.” 

“The office walls wash all right, don’t they?” 

“Perfectly, madame. Today, only, Kat’rine and I have 
cleaned it—the office— entire.” 

“Does the doctor like his office, Joseph?” she asked 
from the landing. 

“The doctor, he prefers his office to all the house, 
Only yesterday he speak of it to madame.” 

“That's good.” And she walked into the library, her 
slim arm outstretched. 

“How are you, Max?” 

Fettauer sprang from his leather chair, threw away the 
inevitable cigarette and took her hand warmly. 

“My dear Mrs. Fitch! This is always such a pleasure!"’ 

He looked very young. Marie found herself thinking that 
his smile was more boyish, even, than before his marriage. 

*‘Lucia’s not in, Joseph tells me. I hope nothing’s the 
matter. She’s not ill—or anything?” 

“Heavens, no! Was Lucia ever ill?” 

She laughed and perched on the arm of his chair’s mate. 

“I believe there is a legend that she had jaundice in 
but somebody went to the hospital, full of 

owers and sympathy, and found her cleaning it and 
reorganizing the staff!" 

“Naturally! I wonder she didn’t drain the Campagna! 
Seriously, though, she’s very naughty, and I apologize for 
her. The grand high muck-a-muck of all prisons—from 
Ohio, I think he is—who was to honor us tonight as your 
vis-a-vis, is making a speech somewhere and Lucia is intro- 
ducing him, It seems the mayor was late and they couldn't 
begin without him; the speech was long and the reception 
bids fair to be longer. So Lucia telephoned that we were 
not to wait too long—and you would understand! I hope 
you do?” 

“Oh, yes!” and Marie subsided into the claret-colored 
leather. “What's the difference! How’s everything with 


he assured her 


Is Mrs. Fet- 


madame. 


Rome once; 


you?” 

‘Quite all right, thanks. 
handiwork!” 

Marie gazed appreciatively about the snug, rich-colored 
room. The dull-gold walls above the lines of dim-tinted 
books; the dark red leather; the long, narrow mahogany 
table, with the homelike student lamps; the tiny tables 
ready to éach deep-seated armchair—had been her special 
study. 

“Do you agree with me now about the curtains, young 
man?” she challenged him. “Or do you still think the 
room could stand more red?” 

“You were right, as always,”’ he assured her, with a gal- 
lant wave of the hand. “Anything but this particular 
goldy olive would have been impossible! Seriously, Mrs. 
Fitch, you've made us so fine and prosperous looking that I 
feel a little ashamed of us. It’s hard to remember that we 
aren't so rich as we look!” 

!” she said brusquely; but he knew she was 


“Nonsense! 
pleased, ‘‘It’s not that-—it’s my informing all your friends 
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what gifts would fit into my scheme—that’s all. So every- 
thing counted and there were comparatively few gilt 
clocks and odd chairs and fish-sets! People really liked it, 
I think; it took away some of the responsibility.” 

“Tt was a wonderful scheme,” he said admiringly. 

“You see all those doctors at the hospital would have 
given different things; and when I suggested this table 
they were delighted. The same way with the dining-room 
set; the Forsythes, the Varnhams, the Girards—the whole 
crowd—simply whooped with joy at the idea. And, of 
course, they know you're using it all the time; and every- 
body’s pleased.” 

“It’s much too handsome for us.’ 

“That's silly, Max! I got it at that Leydendecker sale, 
you see—from the house at Albany—and few dealers knew 
of it. And I got the bottom price, of course. You couldn't 
pick it up in New York for anything like the price, you 
know. I wanted dreadfully to write to your brother and 
suggest the dining-room rug; but I was glad afterward I 
hadn’t had the cheek when I saw that family silver chest!" 

“Oh, that’s our regulation wedding gift,”” he explained. 
“Tt’s the third now, and the last probably, for my sister is 
very unlikely to marry. I was amazed that she should 
dream of coming to be bridesmaid; really, Mrs. Fitch, I 
couldn't believe her letter!” 

“She was so interesting! I realized for the first time, 
Max, that you were really a foreigner when I saw her. And 
Count von Ette—oh, why don’t we have uniformslike that? 
He was the most beautiful best man I ever beheld.” 

“Fritz is a handsome peacock,” he agreed; ‘but oh, 
Mrs. Fitch, you should hear him on the American girl!" 

“You mean to say he didn’t reciprocate? They adored 
him, you know. Cynthia Girard and Nancy Varnham 
nearly came to blows over him.” 

“I know. Will you promise never to tell if I tell you 
what he said about those young ladies?” 

“Never!” 

“He told Nette that they should have been spanked 
back to the schoolroom!” 

Marie laughed and settled back comfortably into the 
padded chair 

“TI never could quite understand, Max, how you took 
such a risk,”’ she ventured softly. “‘Any American girl 
would have been a dangerous experiment—but Lutie! 
How did you dare?” 

“She was the only girl I ever wanted to marry,” he said. 

“Really?” 

She studied his dark, controlled face narrowly. More and 
more he interested her—this clean-cut young surgeon to 
whom Lucia had yielded “ because it was easier to marry 
him than argue about it.” 

“Somehow I'd always fancied that Lutie would marry 
a much older man,” she said; “her friends are all so much 
older than she is.” 

“Her women friends—yes,” he answered quickly; “but 
older men don’t care for her, do they?” 

“Why, I believe you're right!” she cried. “‘ How ridicu- 
lous I never thought of it! Isn't that interesting!” 
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“That's the type,” he began 
slowly, rolling a cigarette thought- 
fully between his white, broad- 
tipped fingers. “It was one of the 
first things I noticed about Lucia. 
Do you remember the first time I 
met you, Mrs. Fitch? It wasina 
party of inspection to the Tombs.” 

“Oh, I know! We were just 
getting into the prison work!” 

“Yes. Asa matter of fact you 
hadn't any idea of all this great 
prison investigation and reform 
then; Lucia was following up the 
career of one of the urchins in her 
boys’ club.” 

“IT remember.” Marie smiled 
reminiscently and her sharp face 
softened. “‘That was three years 
ago, wasn’t it?” she said. 

“Quite. Well, I was asked to go 
round with the crowd and see what 
had happened to the young lad 
he had just escaped the juvenile 
court and wasn’t really old enough, 
Lucia insisted, for a police court. 
I had just been operating under 
Bull and wanted to shake off the 
strain—forit wasa tricky operation 
and if it failed I’d get the blame. 
If it succeeded —of course that was 
another matter.” 

He paused, glanced at the hand- 
some ship’s clock on the mantel 

a wedding gift from the officers of his first voyage—and 
pressed his lips together for the fraction of a second. 

“Will the doctor have ——” 

“Yes, Joseph; serve dinner directly. 
dress when she comes.” 

Marie took his ceremonious arm and they entered the 
dining room, no detail of which escaped her proprietary 
eye. 

“You don’t find the white paint too much, Max?” 

“On the contrary, I like it immensely. The ordinary 
New York dining room is a cavern.” 

“So it seems to me, and I thought one dark room was 
enough. I couldn't resist the library. But I think Lute 
makes a mistake in putting those embroidered things on 
the sideboard; they're splotchy.” 

“They shall be removed,” he assured her, amused. 
Then, when the soup steamed before them: “What a 
wonderful wedding present this was, Mrs. Fitch! Did 
any one ever have one like it, | wonder!” 

“I loved to do it,” she answered eagerly; “I never 
enjoyed a present so much. Of course I’ve done lots of 
entire houses, but never quite like this, for a friend—and 
one I knew so intimately as Lutie. It was great fun to 
try to express her personality—and yours,” she added, 
with a sly glance at him. “Of course I had to guess more 
or less there.” 

“My compliments on your intuitions, madame!” he 
smiled at her. 

“What do you like best?” she begged. 

“My office and the drawing room,”’ he replied promptly. 

“Good! They're the best rooms. Of course a small 
house like this is easier in a great many ways.” 

They ate in silence, smiling sympathetically at the 
dejected soufflé, which had not been able to adapt itself 
so philosophically as the host and guest to the twenty 
minutes’ delay. 

“Your sister was most amusing about my doing it all,” 
she began. “(Not at all; I don’t object to mutton a little 
overdone.) ‘Fancy allowing any one to decorate and furnish 
one’s home!’ she said to me when I escorted her through 
the house. ‘Do you mean that you are arranging her 
bedroom? That you decide on the kitchen?’ 

“*Indeed, yes, Frdulein; down to the pepper mill,’ | 
assured her. She threw her hands in the air.” 

“And cried Du Liebe! no doubt,’ Fettauer added. 

“Just that. Tell me, did you think it strange?” 

“Not at all. I knew the type. As Lucia put it: ‘Marie 
has made a special study of all this and knows a lot better 
than I do. We're lucky to have her taste.’ It’s the Amer- 
ican point of view, dear Mrs. Fitch; and there’s a lot to be 
said for it, as a matter of fact. That it would be my own 
point of view ——” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“ And yet you let re handle your office? 

He smiled into her eyes. 

“In the first place, I was curious,” he said frankly. 
“In the second place, I knew I had to do with a clever, 
practical woman. In the third place, I foresaw what I have 
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recognized since—-that you would know quite as much 
what to leave undone as what todo. My offices, dear lady, 
were masterly outlines—for me to fill in.” 

She laughed. 

“But Lutie didn’t know that,” she said. 

“Oh! Lucia’s intuitions run along other lines.” 

“The prison muck-a-muck won't get a tongue-mousse 
like that, wherever he’s dining,” she suggested; “she’s 
probably giving him ale and ham sandwiches in the 
probationers’ restaurant.” 

“To show the gentleman the workings of your scheme 
quite right,” he agreed placidly. “I am only grateful not 
to have a household staff from the Bedford Reformatory 
and a cook from Blackwell's Island!” 

“You little know how nearly you had them, my young 
friend!” thought Marie. 

“Tt was ale and sandwiches we had, that night I began 
telling you about,” he went on, digging into a squat, 
orange-colored cheese. “And while we tucked them away, 
it suddenly occurred to me as I looked about the table, 
where we were squeezed almost too close to eat and the 
smoke from the cigarettes blurred like a cloud, that the ages 
of the party were curiously distributed. 

“There was Miss Lucia Stanchon, twenty-eight, and 
looking older; there were you and Mrs. Forsythe and Mrs. 
Varnham, somewhere under forty, I thought; and there 
were little Van Wynken and that young Count What's- 
his-name, with whom he played about; and Bobby du 
Long and myself—and not one of them was over twenty- 
six. And I, the oldest, was just thirty.” 

“Why, to be sure!” Marie nodded confirmatively. 
“T never thought of that,”’ she said, adding quickly: 
“But you must remember, Max, that there was a sort of 
reason for that, afterall. You see Peter Forsythe and Dick 
Varnham and—and my husband wouldn't have been 
dragged on such an expedition for anything in the world. 
Men of that age “ 

“Oh, I understand all that. Though I'd like to suggest 
to you that Herr Peter has a flourishing boys’ club—and 
Mr. Varnham plays baseball once a week with the lads in 
the villages near Hawkfield, by the way! But what I mean 
is that no man of her age—or the equivalent of her age 
likes to do what Lucia likes to do. The Americans of 
thirty-five, say— which is the least age she could afford to 
associate herself with definitely—don’t play with Lucia, 
somehow. Three years ago, before everybody was dancing 
as they do now, your husbands didn’t care to dance or to 
play tennis with women; or to visit police courts with 
women; or to eat sandwiches in rathskellers afterward with 
women.” 

“That's true,”’ Marie agreed. 

“And yet the sisters of her young men bored Lucia 
n’est-ce-pas?”’ 

“That's true,” she repeated. 

“As a matter of fact, now, do Peter Forsythe and Dick 
Varnham and Mr. Fitch like my wife?” 

“Oh, Max, what a question! We've been pals—all of 
us—for years and years!” 

“IT know. But be honest and tell me now, since we're 
on the subject, do they personally, without regard to their 
wives’ friendship for 
her, like her?” 

Marie laughed. 

“Let's have coffee in 
the library, shall we?” 
she suggested. Then 
as they sat down she 
laughed again. 

“You're quite right 
about the husbands, 
Max,” she admitted. 
“Peter doesn’t approve 
of Lutie, and feels that 
she enticed his precious 
Mattie out of the home 
circle into what he calls 
‘that damned prison 
work.” Did you hear 
you must have—how 
he abducted herand hid 
her away all summer, 
literally in a cave in the 
woods, with the chil- 
dren, and cured her, as 
he says? It certainly 
agreed with Mattie, 
though; I’lladmit that. 
Then Dick Varnham 
and Lutealways fight 
always have. He says 
she’s clever enough, 
but he'll be darned if 
he’ll be bossed out of his 
boots by any woman 
alive! Hesaysshe tried 
to dictate the temper- 
ature of his bath.” 
Fettauer chuckled. 
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“But they respect each other, really. And they really 
get along pretty well, working on the farm at Hawkfield. 
They built a dam together once.” 

Marie laughed out suddenly. 

“Dick said a dam was an awfully convenient thing to 
build with Lutie—you could refer to it frequently and 
relieve your feelings!” 

“And Mr. Fitch?” Max suggested. 

Her face hardened. Few people who knew her well 
mentioned Randall Fitch unnecessarily to his wife. 

“Oh, Ranny detests Lutie,” she said lightly. “They 
never meet. He calls her the spotlight uplifter, and she 
says she really can’t know men who wear checked trousers. 
It’s simply one of those antipathies ‘ 

“Of course,” he nodded, fitting his after-dinner cigar 
into his pasteboard holder. “‘How about Walter Girard?” 

“Oh, Walter!" Marie pursed her lips doubtfully. 
“Walter’s different, you know. He's not really in the 
crowd; I doubt whether Walter ever was in any crowd. 
He’s a queer, solitary, self-sufficient sort of fellow, and I 
don’t think he looks at women. Queerly enough, I think 
Lutie rather likes him. They play golf together. She says 
he never speaks though. How Betty endures it I don't 
know. I believe Walter would be perfectly happy on a 
desert island.” 

“T hate to think of Madame Betty on a desert island,” 
Fettauer said, smiling. 

“Betty? Don't worry! She'd fascinate the nearest 
merman and he’d swim away with her wherever she wanted 
to go!” 

“Would she like it when she got there‘ 


?” he added quietly. 
You're very clever, Master Max,” she told him; “but 
don't criticize our Betty! You can’t apply the same rules 
to a woman of genius—ah, there’s Lutie now!” 

“That certainly resembles her slam,” Lucia’s husband 
agreed quietly, as its echoes resounded through the house. 

“Is that Joseph she’s talking to?” Marie wondered 
aloud; but a hearty bass laugh and a heavier step than 
Joseph’s on the first flight of stairs prepared them for the 
big, good-natured, sack-coated fellow who entered the 
library at Lucia’s heels. 

“Well! You certainly look very comfy—you two!” 

Lucia stood in the doorway staring aggrievedly at them. 
Her fur-trimmed toque had slipped to one side; her muff 
bulged with papers. A wisp of warm, molasses-colored hair 
lay along her cheek. She looked tired; but above the 
dark circles under them her eyes beamed triumphantly, 
and her boyish smile was as compelling as ever, though 
her cheeks were pale and a little too heavily lined for the 
beginning of the evening. 

“Woof! I’m nearly dead! Is there anything left for us 
to eat? Hello, Max! How's Ri-ri tonight? This is Mr. 
Ben Braden, of the Ohio penitentiary, people! And he’s 
nearly as starved as I am. Perfectly grand meeting, chil 
dren—over fourteen hundred; and the mayor made the 
speech of his life!” 

“You crazy child, do you mean tosay you haven't eaten?” 

“When do you think I had time to eat? I had a glass 
of milk at six, though. Anything for us, Joseph?” 

“Joseph looks worried,”” Marie suggested. 
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’ said his mistress shortly I 
wish Max had let me bring Potts with me—he was used 
to odd meais, and father was willing.” 

Marie smiled at her host. 

“Perhaps Potts wasn't quite so used to Max's office 
work as he was to odd meals,” she said 

But Fettauer’s smile was merely polite 

“Let me show you the way to the dini 
Braden,” said he; and as the big Westerner looked 
doubtfully at his ungloved hands Lucia shook her head 
impatiently. 

“Oh, for heaven's sake, don’t stop to wash,” she cried 
plaintively, “or I shall faint on the floor. Come right o1 
with me—you can take a Turkish bath afterward if you 
like!” 

Braden burst into a great laugh. 

“I don't believe there’s much chance of this little lady 
fainting!"’ he said admiringly. “She ought to be out in 
Ohio, with us. She certainly can put things through!” 

“And you consider that a peculiarity of the residents of 
Ohio?” Max inquired. “Dear me! Come down one flight 
farther, Mr. Braden, and inspect my lavatory. Lucia 
we'll be with you in a moment.” 

Marie smiled to herself as Lucia shrugged her shoulders 
and dropped into a seat at the table. 

“Max is so obstinate,” she murmured. “Joseph, bring 
me a cocktail directly.” 

But Joseph placed a cup of hot soup before her eve 
she spoke. 

“Doctor Fettauer tells me that this is the first thing 
madame eats,” he said gently. 

“Nonsense! Some Scotch, then—oh, well, I'm too tired 
to argue.”’ And she gulped the soup hungrily. 

Marie watched her in silence. Was it her firm, cleft chin, 
her brusque gestures, or simply the shade too much of 
flesh that cased her taut muscles? Whatever it was, Lucia 
looked almost older than her young husband 

“And she’s three years younger!"’ mused her friend 
“In five years there'll be no doubt of it. I believe it's all 
this managing.” 

“Max is down on cocktails, then?” Marie asked as 
Joseph hurried in with some apologetic slices of mutton 

“Always was. Of course it’s nonsense—nothing else 
pulls me together so; but he says that if I depend on them 
whenever I'm rushed to death I'll be in an inebriate’s 
ward— because I'm always rushed! Of course there may 
be something in that, you know.’ 

And Lucia’s warm gray eyes flashed with the old jolly 
compelling charm into Marie's, so that the other woman 
laughed in spite of herself. 

“Oh, Lutie, you child!” she sighed. “Will you ever 
grow up? And yet’’—returning to her first thought 
“you look grown-up enough tonight, God knows! Aren't 
you getting fat? What do you weigh now? 

“For heaven's sake, Marie, do you suppose I spend my 
” Lucia broke her dinner roll irritably . 
“Bring me some butter, Joseph, I'm famished And I'd 
rather have ale than that Moselle.” 

“Bien, madame.” And Joseph scurried behind the 
beautiful leather screen that Marie had advised tl 
Women's Auxiliary to 


present to their chair 
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time on the scales‘ 


man. 

‘A bottle of mad 
ame'’s ale and be 
quick!” he hissed from 
mysterious inner 
spaces 

‘It’s all very well for 
you to make a ol of 
yoursel! on one square 
meal a day if mu want 
to,” continued Luci 
“but I couldn't get 
through what I have to 
without food, bel 
me!” 

“But, my dear, you 
select such fattening 
food!” 

“All right! I tell 
you I’m simply all gone 
without it, Marie! I 
simply cannot go from 
eight to one without a 
glass of milk, if you 
mean that.” 

Oh, verv weil! It 
is not my affair Uf 
course, so long as Max 


is pleased 

“Indeed! And do 
you suppose that | eat 
in order to ple we Max 
I managed to nourish 


myself so as to put 
through what I had to 
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met Max, and I trust to go on for some time 
longer on the same basis!’ 

“It must be jolly for him if you come 
home in this state of mind often!”’ Marie 
remarked * cement 

“‘Max knew my various states of mind 
before he married me, didn’t he?” Lucia de- 
manded shortly. “ Did I ever pretend 

“No, Lutie, you never did,” her friend 
assured her. “I will say that for you.’ 

“Well, then, he knew what he was get- 
ting... said Lucia, appeased. ‘So it’s up to 

im 

“But perhaps he thought you'd change,” 
Marie hazarded. 

“Why should he? Why should the fact 
that I live in this house make me act differ- 
ently from what I did when I lived in my 
own? When I changed my name I didn’t 
change my nature, did I? 

“Evidently not.’ 

Marie stared at her friend through nar- 
rowed lids. Never before had she so real- 
ized the difference in their ages; the frank 
change of outlook since she stood pale and 
tired in her white satin and pronounced 
so firm of voice, so vague in thought—her 
calm “I do.” 

“Do you know, Lutie, I believe you 
really think that’s the main fact of mar- 
riage—that you live here instead of with 
Doctor Stanchon!” she burst out. 

“You'd think so if you lived with Max!” 
said Lucia imperturbably. “He's a regular 
old maid! I never supposed a doctor could 
be so fussy about being on time for meals. 
I thought they ate anywhere—any time- 
anyhow!” 

“T live in hope of undeceiving you, my 
dear,” and Fettauer escorted his guest into 
the room. “If you could lunch with us 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, after 
clinic, and see our controlled rage if one of 
us reaches the table at one-twenty instead 
of one-fifteen, you’d see that one member 
of this family understands and respects his 
stomach!” 

“Oh! So that’s why 
days for the office?” An 
Mr. Braden to her side. 

“Yes, wasn’t it considerate of me?” 
Lucia threw a saucy glance at her grave 

oung husband, and his eyes caught and 
eld hers for a swift, warm moment. 

“Oho! Old maid—is he?” thought Marie; 
and then: “I wonder which of you two 

ets the upper hand, Mrs. Lucia Stanchon 
ettauer!”’ 

“I’m afraid you'll be eating alone, 
Braden— Joseph, bring Mr. Braden’ssoup,” 
Max began. “These public workers get a 
habit of lunch counters, I believe.” 

“If you mean that for a brutal dig at me, 
Max, my lamb, it’s no use!” his wife cried 
gayly. “I gave Mr. Braden all the chance 
in the world to begin with me; but he pre- 
ferred to prink—or, rather, he had to pre- 
tend to prefer to! So if he’s starved and 
lonely — it’s his affair.” 

Mr. Braden smiled at her appreciatively. 

“You’ ve no kick coming from me, Mrs. 
Fettauer,” he assured her. “I’m well ac- 
customed—as I'll bet you are—to eating 
when I can and being grateful to get it 
especially on a trip fite this. Your wife 
would make a great campaigner, sir,”” wav- 
ing his bouillon cup respectfully to Max. 

r a great anything!” he added, draining 
the squat Chinese bow] with relish. ‘‘When 
I saw that big, bustling restaurant, coppers 
shining, waiter girls so attentive, crowded 
with customers; the system, the neatness, 
the good, solid food—yes, thanks; rye, if 

ou have it handy—lI tell you I wished we 
ad her in Ohio!” 

He sniffed his mutton and cauliflower 
with keen interest. 

“And I'll bet she runs this home every 
bit as well!” he cried enthusiastically. 

“You will find no takers here, Mr. 
Braden,” said Doctor Fettauer gallantly. 

“Oh, housekeeping isn’t difficult, Mr. 
Braden—really,”’ said Lutie, relaxing, full 
fed, contented, and stimulated uncon- 
sciously by the open admiration of the big, 
breezy fellow. 

She lay back in Max’s serving chair, flat- 
tered, at peace with the world. Food was 
always an instant tonic to her; and the 
sense of growing power, of authority, of 
ability to set big things in motion—the 
while this charming, dignified little estab- 
lishment revolved so smoothly under her 
hand — gave her a curious detached sense of 
her own personality; she seemed to watch 
herself, amused. 

One moment on a platform, civic dig- 
nitaries at her side, attentive faces, mob- 
like, turned toward her; a moment again, 
and the mob, blind now and surging down 
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the marble steps, was all about her—she 
was part of it; yet a moment, and the 
steam of the soup-kettle, the clash of plates 
and the heat of the great electric broilers 
made a new background for the respectful 
faces that clustered about her 

And now here she was in a silence that 
one positively felt, after all the movement 
and clatter, at her own glistening table; in 
her own quiet, clean-scented, clear-spaced 
rooms; her own soft-stepping butler moving 
behind the russet-and-gold leather screen. 

Strange! Life moved so quickly—the 
pool of garnet roses glowed against the 
white linen; silver caught the light here 
and there under the garnet-laced candle- 
shades; how perfectly the entwined mon- 
ograms on the big dinner napkins were 
embroidered, frosty and fine! How exqui- 
sitely gowned Marie was! How dark and 
distinguished Max was as he faced her! 

It was the very contrast that made this 
life of hers so full and fascinating—how 
bored those women must be who knew but 
one mode of life, one set little scene! That 
was why they wanted to be men; but she 
Lucia—she didn’t want to be a man. 
Heavens, no! 

Her stiff collar pinched her neck— why 
had she not changed into evening dress? 
Men couldn’t look half so nice at night; 
and even Marie had admitted that her 
plumpness improved her shoulders! 

“Lutie! Are you asleep?” 

She turned dazed eyes on them; the 
roses in the center of the table blurred and 
receded to a great red distance, like a sun- 
set—then sprang back sharply into place 
as she sat up with a drowsy laugh. 

“I—I've been on the go all day!” 
murmured. 

They smiled at her as at a child. Nothing 
she did could seem otherwise than endear- 
ing to Mr. Braden, it seemed. 

“She’s a regular human dynamo!” he 
chuckled delightedly. “I'll bet you it 
would tire many a man to keep up with 
her, doctor!” 

“Oh, that goes without saying nowa- 
days,” Max returned easily. “It’s quite 
the fashion; you know, Mr. Braden. The 
man we dined with last Thursday told us 
he’d been taking a nap from six to seven to 
be Teady for Lucia! 

“Now what do you think-about that?” 
their guest demanded. ‘“‘ Well, well, well!” 

“However,” Max went on, “even what 
we used tc call the weaker sex may be sup- 
posed to recuperate occasionally; and if | 
might suggest it, Lucia, you'd better tear 
yourself’ away and go to bed! We agreed 
to take that nine-o’clock train for Long 
Island, you know.” 

“I know,” said Lucia dolefully; “though 
it was a fiendish thing to propose, that 
train. Perhaps I'd better. If Mr. Braden 
will excuse ——”’ 

“Oh, I'll finish my cigar with your good 
husband here and jump for my train,” 
Braden assured her. ‘‘Good night, Mrs. 
Fettauer. It’s a real privilege to meet a 
woman like you!” 

“All the same,’’ Marie murmured on 
the stairs, “it’s a little hard on poor Max 
to leave him with your expansive prison 
friend, Lutie.” 

“Oh, nonsense!"’ Lucia switched on the 
light and. faced Marie crossly in the middle 
of her bedroom, all grayish blue, with hang- 
ings and chintzes of bluish gray. “ Braden’s 
a good fellow and it won’t hurt Max a bit 

to talk a little with people like that— who 
really do things.” 

She pressed a button on the house tele- 
phone near her bed. 

“I’m not at home, 
who.” 

“But, good heavens, child, doesn’t Max 


do things?” 

“Oh, of course— you know what I mean, 
Ri-ri. Don’t make me angry now by being 
stupid!” 

Marie closed her lips temperately; and 
while Lucia threw off her tight clothes and 
the quiet maid picked them up patiently, 
the friend, sunk for the moment in the dec- 
orator, regarded the charming bedroom 
critically. 

“I believe there should have been a little 
old rose here, after all,’ she said half to her- 
self. ‘There was too much in that chintz 
I tried first, so I eliminated it entirely; but 
it’s a little too cold—especially at night. 
I think I'll make all the chair cushions solid 
old rose, chaise longue and all. Would you 
mind that?” 

“Anything you say,” said Lucia brightly, 
struggling with a refractory garter clasp. 
“ Pouft Phat’ s off! Now just wait a min- 
ute while I get a bath, Marie, will you?” 
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Joseph; never mind 
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Wrapped in a trailing smoky-blue peign- 
oir, her thick hair in a dull bronze braid, 
she strolled into the bathroom; and while 
the odor of her favorite geranium perfume 
crept steamily into the bedchamber and 
the splashings of her plunge alternated with 
her unsteady humming — Lucia could barely 
carry a tune, but was never without one 
Marie studied the room with the interest 
inseparable from her profession. 

It was a curious and characteristic mix- 
ture—that infallible betrayal of the soul in 
all the shells it makes for itself, whether of 
flesh or silk or stone. Ancestors may arch 
our noses, architects may measure our 
lintels, tailors may conceal us with their 
stretched stuffs; but the twitch of the nos- 
trils as we breathe, the angle of the bed as 
we lie in it, the creases of the coat as we 
walk in it—could God Himself change 
them, except through us? 

So Lucia’s room, though her friend's 
taste and skill and experience had designed 
it with only the most obvious and rea- 
sonable regard to Lucia’s complexion and 
tastes, spoke as clearly of its mistress’ char- 
acter as the slow growth of furniture and 
tiny oddments that chance had shaped 
about her when she was a girl in her father’s 
house. 

On the austere, glass-topped toilet table 
that Marie and modern hygienic simplicity 
had made fashionable between them lay 
one of Lucia’s queer luxuries—a magnifi- 
cent litter of tortoise-shell tools, gold mono- 
grammed. They were costly, breakable, 
flamboyant; they would have graced the 
dresser of a musical-comedy idol of the 
hour; but to Lucia they were dear necessi- 
ties. Dull, they must be polished; broken, 
they must be mended; lost, they must be 
replaced. 

Not a chair but one was cushioned be- 
yond its seat; but against the severe back 
of the chaise longue, dull blue and gray, 
Lucia had piled a mongrel heap of cush- 
ions, the embroidered, sprawling initials of 
which mingled Yale and Harvard in im- 
partial navy blue and crimson, and dated 
back to the boarding-school, poker-burned 
work that set Marie’s teeth on edge. 

Next to a wonderful etching of a great 
cathedral interior hung a framed poster of a 
once-adored actor, and below this were some 
Landseer dogs in colored prints—a childish 
birthday present from her father; while 
above a wonderful little Monet, hung just 
at the proper angle for light and value, 
Lucia had stuck one of Betty Girard’s first 
pen-and-ink double sheets: the famous 
golf man with Max’s profile—in a cheap 
oak frame picked out with gilt! 

Ranged photographs of her friends in 
heavy silver frames littered everything; 
battered riding-crops made a sort of trophy 
over the squat bookshelves—a girl’s room, 
you would have shrugged, facing it. But 
the great mahogany table, soaking in the 
sunshine of the bay window, would check 
you; nearly six feet long, it held orderly 
piles of reports, typewritten sheets, letter- 
heads, calendars, diaries, docketed files 
the desk of an exceptionally competent 
woman of affairs, with the blotting sheet 
and vast bronze inkwell of a company 
director. 

The very spirit of orderliness, you would 
say; but one glance at the telephone, lurch- 
ing from the top of a three-decked muffin 
stand above a litter of chocolate, old let- 
ters, odd gloves, newspaper clippings and 
half-cut French novels, would have left you 
gasping. 

Dresses and hats, severe, dark-toned, 
were crushed toge ether waiting repairs and 
valeting in Lucia’s untidy closet; immacu- 
late scented lingerie, weblike and ribboned, 
lay in lacy geometric piles in the drawers of 
Lucia’s great mahogany armoire, a treasure 
of heavy carving. 

“If this room were only one thing or the 
other!”’ Marie sighed. 

“But I’m not one thing or the other, per- 
haps!”’ grinned Lucia, collapsing, clean and 
happy, among the hideous college cushions. 

“That's as true a word as you ever spoke, 
miss—madame, I mean!” her friend com- 
mented sagely. “I suppose that’s what 
keeps us all ———”’ 

“Bosh! Don’t begin to analyze, for 
mercy’s sake! Look here, Marie—will you 
do the decorations for the new recreation 
building at the docks for us? Just in your 
odd times, I mean.” 

Marie’s face, which always softened and 
lighted with her little friendly circle of 
women friends, stiffened suddenly with the 
lines of the keen and bitter Mrs. Randall 
Fitch that her clients admired and feared. 
**For love, you mean?” she said shortly. 
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Informal 
yet 
delightful 


And how simple a matter it is 
to express this ready hospitality 
in a dainty bouillon-cup of 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


Not only is this inviting 
Campbell kind the correct and 
acceptable soup-course with 
regular dinners and company 
luncheons or suppers, but it is 
equally well-adapted to the 
most informal or unexpected 
occasions; as easily prepared 
as a cup of tea; and far more 
wholesome and satisfying. 

Wouldn't your guests appre- 
ciate a novelty so pleasing? 
Try it and see. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Beet Tomato 
Bouillon Tomato-Okra 
Celery Vegetable 
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Clam Bouillon 
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‘Tt makes you feel ™ 
clean just to lookat it 





No matter where you live, no 
matter if the home you live in 
is old fashioned, you can put 
in a beautifully white, spotless 
bathroom at very little cost if you 
really want it. This is the way 
hundreds of people have gone 
about it: 


First you send for our two books, ‘‘Acme 
Quality Painting Guide’’ and ‘*‘Home 
Decorating.’ These will tell you what to 
get and how to use it. We also tell you the 
name of a near-by Acme Quality dealer. 


For a little money and with little work you 
can enamel the dingy woodwork in your 
bathroom and make it spotlessly clean, sweet 
and sanitary. The books tell you dozens of 
ways to brighten things up at little cost. A 
postal brings them. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
& COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Michigan 

Fort Worth 
Topeka 
Sak Lake City 


EVENING POST 


“Qh, well, you know what we've got. 
I’ve worked like thunder to get a year’s 
rent guaranteed and I can’t dip into that 
fund for anything but the strictest neces- 
sities. We've got the place clean, but it’s 
a perfect barn. Of course we shouldn't 
expect much.” 

“‘Now see here, Lucia, we might just as 
well get this over now as later. You sim- 
ply don’t understand what you’re asking. 
What's the average sum you're getting 
from people?” 

“Oh, twenty-five—fifty. Why?” 

“Well, I'll give you fifty dollars if you 
never ask me to do another thing. I can’t 
afford it.” 

“Why, Marie Fitch! 
The idea!” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Now, Lucia, decorat- 
ing is my business. The competition has 
grown very keen nowadays: it’s different 
from when I began.” 

“But your discounts — 

“All very well. Has it ever occurred to 


I shan’t take it. 


you that I may have other uses for my dis- | 


counts? When I did this house for you it 
was the very best present I could give you 
I simply loved to do it. 
it too; I stand behind it. 
reputation is in it. 
it will necessarily 


My professional 


my reputation—go into 


all this work you want me to do for you? | 
When you say you don’t expect much, | 


you’re talking nonsense. What do you 
mean by that? That I’m to do a little of 
the job very well and let the rest go? Or do 
all of the job half or a quarter well? In 
either case it’s my job, isn’t it? It stand 
for me, doesn’t it? You'll tell everybody 
that Mrs. Fitch decorated it, won’t you? 
Can I afford that if it isn’t well done?” 

“Of course, Marie, if you choose to put 
it that way % 

“But I do choose to put it that way—I 
must. See here, my child: you passed out 
of the rank of the lady amateurs this year 
and became a paid professional worker in 
this prison business. Very well! Suppose 
the pure-milk-for-the-slums committee, 
or the employment-for-the-blind commit- 
tee or the child-labor people should ask you, 
in view of your great success in organizing 
your job, to give them a little of your odd 


time to overhaul and reorganize some of | 
their departments, what would you say?”’ | 


“Is that a fair comparison, Marie?” 
“Absolutely. Why not? 
afford it?” 


“I notice you did the Professional 


Women’s Club for nothing, though—they | 


bragged about it enough!” Lucia put in. 
“Precisely. And why? In the first place 


that was my personal contribution to a | 
We | 


club of which I’m a charter member. 
began that club fifteen years ago, when it 


was a bigger venture than any women’s | 
It meant more to us, | 
The 


club could be today. 
I assure you, than clubs do now. 
women who did things stuck more together 
and every name meant something. 


sional women. 
decorations; lots of women gave a certain 
set of royalties on their books and stories; 
Doctor Harris— that Max’s friend married 
gave a week’s office fees, | remember. That 
was a professional tax—-gladly paid. Your 
house was a friendly gift 
stand behind both willingly and expect te be 
judged by them. But why should I take that 
risk for your prison-reform schemes?” 
“Oh, well, of course a 


** Another thing,”’ Marie went on. “For 


the club work I set my own time and did it | 


in the off season. Now your work must be 
done, like all your affairs, tout de swite 
immediately, if not sooner. 
extremely busy just now. Of course I lost 
on that job—but that was my affair. I lost 
on your house and Celestine’s teahouse and 
Mattie’s billiard room—but they were my 
presents to you all; and presents aren't 
business.” 

“Oh, don’t rub it in, Marie—I see what 
you mean. Only I wonder, if all you people 
feel that way, how all the men have helped 
us so much with their professional time and 


| reputation? Why did those nice architects 


do over the up-the-river boarding house for 
nothing for us?”’ 
Marie watched her narrowly. 
“For us?” she repeated. “For us? 
“Well, for me, then,” said Lucia frankly. 
“Why?” “Why? 


” 


Marie answered. “Why? I 
wonder when you'll find out, Lutie!” 

“Oh, well, it was in a good cause any- 
way!” Lucia smiled, but faced her friend 
bravely. “‘You can’t take out all the per- 
sonal effect, Marie—you simply can’t. 
Things go that way—that’s all.” 


And I’m proud of | 


Don’t you realize that | 


Could you | 


We | 
were all very eager to back up all profes- | 
Betty painted half the wall | 


gladly given. I | 


I happen to be 
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e frankly ad- 
mit that the 


EVER-READY 
is the best Safe- 
ty Razor at any 
price. Over four 
million users 
prove it. 


The new model 
EVER-READY out- 
fit complete with 12 
‘Radio’ Steel Blades, 
One Dollar at dealers 
everywhere. 


ERE’S a Safety 
Razor blade of marvelous shav- 
ing ab:hty — guaranteeing a shaving 
perfection that has heretofore been 
considered physically impossible. 
Intensely keen—shaves close, clean— 
just glides over the face when used 
in the new Ever-Ready Razor. 
Sold only in the Ever-Ready patented 
individual package with sealed wrap- 
. .Fit other frames besides the 
Ever-Ready. For sale by Druggists, 
Hardware Dealers and General 
Stores everywhere at 10 for 50c. 
When you ask for E.ver-Ready blades, 
remember to look for the trade-mark face. 
American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, 





















Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 
(NON-LEAKABLE) 


TRADE 
MARK 
Reg.U-S. 


A million people 


use this pen 


The Self-Filling Conklin is 
the simplest of all fountain 
pens in both operation and 
construction. Just dip it 
in the nearest inkwell and 
press the ‘‘Crescent-Filler.”’ 
That’s all. The pen auto- 
matically f7//s itse/f in 4 
seconds! 
The “* Crescent-Filler’’ is the nat- 
ural and logical self-filling device— 
easy to get at, simple to operate. 
Remember, too, the Conklin is the 
original and recognized leader of all 
self-filling fountain pens. It is the 
only self-fller proved by sixteen 
years’ use and over a million satis- 
fed users. 
Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 
Draggists, on 30 days’ trial. 
Prices, $2.50, $3.00,$3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 andup. Write 
for catalogue and two little 
books of pen wit —all free. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
279 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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too much so for monsieur, perhaps? 


| me up here himself? 


turned slowly, “‘ because you and I haven't 
been at this sort of thing such a terribly 
long time. People still feel interested and 
touched by women in business—as women; 
but in the jobs where they’ve been for 
generations— keeping boarding houses, for 
instance, and school teaching, | wonder 
whether the hotel men and the men teachers 
feel that chivalry much.” 

“And you think os 

“Of course I do. Thackeray, even, prob- 
ably felt it for George Eliot; but do you 


“They go that way just now,” Marie re- | 


think Mr. Hall Caine feels it ior Miss Marie 


Corelli? I doubt it.” 


“TI see what you mean,” Lucia agreed | 


thoughtfully. She stared ahead of her, 
digesting the new idea. Then her eyes 
flashed mischievously. “All right, Ri-ri 
then let’s go while the going is good!" she 
cried gayly. 

Marie studied the laughing face—the 
thrown-back, boyish shoulders. 

“That's one way to take it, of course,” 
she said thoughtfully. “After us the del- 
uge—huh! Well, it'll be a deluge, all right 
enough. I shall be out of it, thank good 
ness! Of course when I began everybody 
gave me a hand. I was a woman; I had 
a new idea; I was in society; I needed 
money. It was grand chic! Now every girl 
that gets impatient at home wants to be an 
interior decorator. So there you are!” 

They sat in friendly silence. 


“How you do go into things, Ri-ri!” | 


Lucia began after a moment. 

“Do 1? I expect it’s because I’ve been 
through things. One usually leads to the 
other.” 

Again they were silent. Lucia had sup- 
posed that after her own marriage she 
would perhaps be able to touch a little 
more easily on her friend’s experiences with 
Mr. Randall Fitch, but it seemed that this 
was not so—if anything she felt more con- 
strained. 

“This is awfully cozy — just 
times, isn’t it?”’ she said lazily. 

Marie looked at her oddly. 

“It certainly is,’ she agreed; ‘‘a little 


like old 


“Max? How ridiculous! Didn't he send 
“My dear child! You were falling asleep 

in your chair!” 

**My goodness, Marie, you'd fall asleep 

ourself in my place! What do you think 

ve done toduy?” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt ——” 

“You'd better not! Listen! 


ye 
:: 


In the first | 


place, we were at the opera last night and | 
out to supper after. Then weall went round | 
to see the dancing at that new place; and, 


of course, Van Wynken and I couldn't 
stand that—and we danced until they 
turned us all out; Van tipped the orchestra 


as it was. Well, I had to be called at eight, | 


for I had an appointment at the office at 
nine. I worked like a dog there unti: lunch; 
the warden gave us an interview at three; 
I had to see that recreation building— they 
were tinting the plaster all wrong and I lost 
my temper dreadfully; then met Braden 
and showed him everything—I’d hate to 
see that taxi bill! The meeting I told you 
about, and that lasted until I took him 
through the restaurant and staggered home. 
Of course, after I'd had my dinner, I passed 
away —wouldn’t you?” 

“‘Long before, Lutie—long before,”’ said 
her friend quickly. “It would have been 
a case of ‘Please omit flowers’ with me by 
three o'clock.” 

“Well, then,” grunted Lucia, placated, 
“‘what are you rowing me for?” 

“I’m not rowing you; I’m merely sug- 


| gesting that the fact that you're all in has 


| the way I worked before, I suppose. 


nothing to do with the fact that it must be 
rather dull for Max.” 
“But, heavens above! 
I’m doing, doesn’t he? 
fore we were married, didn’t he? 


Max knows what 
He agreed to it be- 
He knew 

Marie smiled. 

““Ye-es, he knew,” she agreed; “but he 
couldn’t have got you any other way, 
could he?” 

Lucia shrugged. 

“Well, there it is,” she said shortly. 

“Yes, there it is, all right enough,” 
Marie repeated; “but how long does it 
stay there?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Lucia stared in such honest blankness 
that her friend choked between a sigh and 
a smile. 

“Oh, Lute, Lute!” murmured Marie. 
“You baby! You spoiled baby!” 

“I’m pretty hard worked for a spoiled 
baby,” said Lucia complacently. 
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Come 


EVINRUDE With Me 


A better vacation; one that sends you back home with 
a glow of health on your cheeks, is yours if you own an 


Evinrude Detachable Rowboat Motor 


It attaches in less than one minute to any rowboat, 
yours or a rented one, and makes it an eight-mile-an 


hour motorboat. It will send a canoe dashing twelve 
miles an hour over the waves and being perfectly port- 
able, you can carry it with you just like a satchel. 
Its superior construction has caused it to be adopted by twelve 
governments including U.S. A., and its popularity among vaca 
tionists and sportsmen has become so great that the capacity of 
the great Evinrude factories was necessarily increased to 60,000 
motors per year. 

Those who are contemplating the purchase of a small motor 
should carefully consider the ‘** Evinrude” exclusive mechanical 
features, which cannot be procured with any similar device 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 

In the process of manufacture we have eliminated 15 to 20 pounds of weight, 
which comprised the battery. In place of this weight we have instituted a 
waterproof Magneto, which not only accomplishes perfect ignition, but which 
is not affected by rain, waves or even complete submersion. The Evinrude 
Magneto is built within the flywheel, taking up no room and protected from in 
jury. To demonstrate that itis not affected by rain, waves or even complete 
submersion, we operated this Magneto at the Chicago Motor Boat Show for five 
—- Completely Submerged in Water 

No other Magneto in the world has ever operated under these conditions. The 
Evinrude Magneto is a factor of safety, which entirely eliminates the possibility 
of a ‘‘dead"’ motor in dangerous waters. Its reliability and wonderful enduranc« 
powers have made it the choice of many important parties of explorers, such as 

The Roosevelt Expedition and the Stefansson Expedition 

The “Evinrude” is the only portable motor which can be equipped with « 
Maxim Silencer, as this type of silencer is made exclusively for the * Evinrude 
and eliminates the disagreeable noise of operation experienced with most motor: 
No other motor is equipped with a Shock Absorbing, Compensating Devic« 
which absorbs the vibration which in most motors is communicated to the tilles 


Illustrated catalog upon request—write for it today. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY muwitk2e"wis 


Largest Manufacturers of Row Boat Motors in the World 
Branch Offices 


Boston, Mass 
Portland, Ore 
Jacksonville 
Savannah, Ga 
and W. Gaston Stree 
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to joists, stud 


| Marie’s eyes narrowed suddenly. 


drew a deep breath. 
“You are, indeed,” 
you're showing it. 


she replied, “and 
Do you realize, Lutie, 


that you are thirty-one and that you look | 


thirty-six?” 

** Always did, thanks.” 

“N-no; not this way. You're settling. 
Do you realize that Max is thirty-five and 
looks thirty?” 

“Oh, rot!” 


“Just as you like, my dear—it’s your 


| funeral.’ 


| week and golf every Saturday 


HOW POOR RICHARD 
BECAME RICH 


| grew regretful. 


Lucia squirmed reflectively on the chaise 


longue. 

“Of course Max is a man,” 
defensively; ‘‘and then he takes precious 
good care of his little self. Tennis twice a 
he won't 
week-end where he can’t play, if you please. 


And he goes to bed at ten if he’s operating | 


the next morning. That sort of thing’s all 
very well if you can do it; but I can’t.” 

“Why not?”’ Marie asked simply. 

“Why not? Are you crazy, 
When could I get the time, pray? 

“You're getting too fat. You'll have to 

take the time pretty soon.” 

“There it is again!" And Lucia’s tone 
‘I simply must have my 
Max doesn’t 


lunch—I go all to pieces. 


| eat it unless he’s exercising. No wonder he 


It is 175 years since old Ben Franklin 
got out his Almanac. Under the name of. 
“Richard Saunders” he circulated many 
proverbs, most of them having to do with 
earning and saving. penny saved is a 
**Keep your shop, and it 
’ are among the sayings which 
> given modern Philadelphia 
much of its character | 

For Philadelphia has 100 banks and trust | 
IES Among them are savings banks 
having 380,000 depositors, or more than 
one to every dwe slling i in Philadelphia. 

So much for Poor Richard and his 
Almanac. 

Ben Franklin was also Philadelphia’s first 
printer. Today the printing press in Phila- 
delphia earns $46,000,000 yearly. 

Among these printing 
press is the Public Ledger, the newspaper 


99 


penny earned, 
will keep you 


seem to have 


products of the 


that since 1836 has been the first thing in_ 
the morning, in the homes, and in the hearts 
ot Philadelphians. 


| simply had to go off, my dear,’ 
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the circumstances, 


| course, like Peter; 


keeps thin.’ 

‘Oh, I’m not going into the reasons. 

I’m simply suggesting the facts,” said 
Marie calmly. “If you must eat, then take 
the corresponding exercise, I should say.” 

“All very well,” Lucia returned hastily; 
“but how can I? And anyhow, if I could 
dance enough I'd be all right. But then, of 
course, I don’t see so much of Max—he 
wants to hear music so; and so we go on 
his account. And all the dancing that’s 
any fun is so late this year.” 

“It’s a little complicated, certainly,” 
Marie admitted briefly. 

“IT believe you-—it’s complicated!” 
Lucia assured her with some warmth. “I 
simply want you to realize that I must be 
tired at night. Max is himself.” 

““Maybe; but he doesn’t fall asleep at 
the table,”’ said Mrs. Fitch dryly. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, what am I to 
do then—sleep in the afternoon?” Lucia 
demanded ironically. 

“T should suppose you'd have to, under 
* said Marie placidly. 

“Don’t bean idiot! I think I see myself!” 

“You might do worse. I don’t think 
you realize, Lute, how snappish you get 
sometimes.’ 

“Why, Marie Fitch!” 

“Perhaps not snappish exactly, my dear, 
but dreadfully brusque and—and settled! 
It makes you older. But, of course, it’s no 
affair of mine, and we'll drop the subject, 
if you say so, immediately; but I wonder if 
Max likes it.’ 

The tone was so much softer than the 
words, the look in the older woman’s eyes 
was so unusual, that Lucia swallowed her 
irritation and spoke more gently than she 
felt. 

“*Mattie Forsythe’s been talking to you, 
Ri-ri,”’ she said, “‘hasn’t she?” 

“Mattie? No. I haven’t seen her for 
ages.” 

‘Oh! I thought perhaps you had.’ 
Lucia pursed her lips patronizingly. “You 
know, since Mattie left the board,” she 
explained, “she’s simply a sort of phono- 
graph—whatever her precious Peter tells 
her Tuesday night she tells us Wednesday 
morning. Since sister went on the Junior 
Committee I see a little more of her 
because, of course, the mothers have to be 
perfec tly satisfied that their darling children 


| aren't overworked or get their sympathies 
| too much played on. 


But father says it’s 
all right—for a wonder! So Miss Martha 
Forsythe is treasurer this year for the 
kiddies. 

“* Mattie’s children will never be as at- 
trac tive as she is,”” Marie commented. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Sister is bossy, of 
but I think the baby’s 
mony | nice. Well, Mattie was wondering 
10w I got through the amount I did. ‘I 
she said. 
‘I found I couldn't do much outside work 
and keep fresh for Peter—evenings.’ Now 
what do you think of that?” 

“Well,” Marie suggested, her eyes on her 

lap, ‘somebody has to keep fresh for them 


| evenings!” 


Lucia stared. 
“For heaven's sake, why?” she cried. 
“T can’t say that Peter ever troubled to 


keep fresh for Mat!" 


Continued on Page 37) 
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Walls That Last 
When you 
ceili ings, Or ot remodel ling, 
BEAVER BOARD. 


strong, rigid, durable — it has, in all, 


think of new walls and 
think ot 
Quich kly built, 


41 advantages over lath and plaster. 


BEAVER BOARD makes rooms 
warmer in winter, cuoler in summer, 


resists the passage of sound and 


never cracks. 


Good as BEAVER BOARD has 
always been, it has been recently made 
better. Itisevenmorerigid, more dura- 
ble, more proof against every influence 
Its beauti 
ful pebbled surface offers even greater 
possibilities to painter and decorator. 


ot climate and temperature 


Helptul suggestions for panel de 
signs and color schemes are given by our 
Department of Design and Decoration 
Phe Builders’ Service Department gives 
valuable information to the men who 
do the work. Make sure of this serv- 
ice by looking for the trademark on 
back of each panel, which identifies 
genuine patented BEAVER BOARD 

Write for free, illustrated booklet 

“BEAVER BOARD and its U 


The Beaver Board Companies 
: aI Reaver Road Buffa 
48 Wal st teaverd 

! 4 Southampt Rk ! 

* , Mel 
ie 
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WALLS AND CEILINGS 
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Shake Hands With Your Porch — 
It’s Worth Knowing 


Get the good out of Summer! What’s the 
use of roasting? What's the use of pretend- / 
Why 

gasp in stuffy living rooms, or toss all night 





ing to eat in sticky dining rooms? 


in close bed rooms where the air’s deadened 
walls? Move 
Equip it with 


Vudor kui. 


and know the joys possible to Summer. Cool breakfasts with 
the “‘zip’’ to the appetite that /ve air brings! Lunch with 
the call of hunger waiting in it! Dinner and the “‘I want 
food”’ feeling of the healthy human. Cool days and the 
glories of the deep sleep of porch sleep, while the air bathes and 
builds the nerves while you sleep and finds you in the morn- 
ing—ready to skip over the house-tops—wide awake—ready 
for the day. 

Make your porch a receiving place, a living place. Plan friendly little 
functions there for your friends with the atmosphere of picnicking, with 
the privacy of home. People can see out, but not , with Vudors. They 
give you air, but shut out glare. They introduce you to Doctor Air, the 
greatest body builder and nerve specialist known to science. He can give 
your family health and bring them happiness— which you owe them. 

‘Vudorize’”’ now. $3 to $10 will equip the average porch with Vudors. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 


We are also manufacturers of the famous Vudor Reinforced Ham 
the only ones with reinforced centers and double-str ere end-cording, w) ch double their life 





between to the porch! 
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Vudor Porch Shades Zest, for their light, iI 
strong wooden strips are lock-stitched with i 
fish-net twine, so they can’t loosen at the 
ends. The raising cords won't curl nor 
stick in pulleys 
They are reinforced by double warps at bot 
edges or —if very wide shades — by double warf 
at intervals throughout tier width So theu 


durability is enormously increased. Vudor 





Shades, too, measure a drop of full eight feet 
when in use, while other shades have a drop 
of only 7 it Yet Vudor Porch Shades 
sell at a less price than competitive shades 
which lack the patented /udorspecial feature 
T heir colors are stained indelibly not 
painted nor dipped Dhey'll harmonize 
with the colors on your house. In all sizes 
varying widths, many colors. Send for our 


samples for bungalows—in special « 


Send for Booklet 
ot Vudor Porc 


and receive name-plate and name 
nearest Vudor dealer 
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Beauty of “re service isn’t a tread-deep 
proposition. 
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+ + + 
It has to go shrough the tire or the tire 
won't go through with you. 

+ + + 
Goodrich began with the quality idea and 
never Let go. 


+ 


Forty-five years of leadership in rubber 
manufacturing tells a big story. 
+ + 4 


_<— a 
\ 


Add to that tire leadership sizce “res were 
tires. All of it aAways based on quality. 

+ ‘ xs 
No wonder the motorist says: ‘*‘Good old 
Goodrich Tires.”’ 


+ 


7 
rar 


Goodrich knows rubber—forty-five years of 
know-how in that part; Goodrich knows 
fabric—the history of tires in that; Good- 
rich knows unit molding—and Goodrich 
puts a// this together in the long-wearing, 
money-saving, satisfaction-giving quality 
in Goodrich tires. 
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Goodrich Safety Tread Tires are identically 
the same gua/ity as all other Goodrich Tires, 
plus the non-skid, non-slip Goodrich Safety 
Tread that does the work and gives you 
/onger mileage because of the extra thick- 
ness of tough Goodrich rubber where the 
tread comes in contact with the road. 
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Goodrich 
Tread LITeES 


Best in the Long Run 


























—Five Bars and a Crosstie 
—the Safety First Symbol 


The thick, tough rubber bars and 
crosstie of the Safety Tread, as 
shown above, make a Safety First 
roadway for the car. They clean 
and dry the path and gr7p it and 
make the brake effective. 











Put Goodrich Tires on your mew car. You will 
get them if you specify them. Put them on your 
present car when you have it fixed up for the season. 


The guality of Goodrich Tires is the standard by 
which all high-grade tires are judged. 
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Where “SAFETY FIRST” 


means Quality First 
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Pay no more than the following prices for the accepted standard automobile tire: 
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Size 


Smooth Tread 


Prices 


Safety Tread 
Prices 


Grey Inner 
Tube Prices 


Size 


Smooth Tread 
Prices 


Safety Tread 
rices 


Grey Inner 
Tube Prices 





30x3 
30 x3'% 
32x3'% 
33 x4 
34x4 





$11.70 
15.75 
16.75 
23.55 
24.35 








$12.65 
17.00 
18.10 
25.25 
26.05 





$2.80 
3.50 
3.70 
4.75 
4.90 








34x 4% 
35x4% 
36x 4% 
37x5 

38x 52 





$33.00 
34.00 
35.00 
41.95 
54.00 





$35.00 
36.05 
37.10 
44.45 
57.30 





$6.15 
6.30 
6.45 
7.70 
8.35 








Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires in stock or can get them for you from one ‘of our branches or depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
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Factories: Akron, Ohio 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Continued from Page 34 

“It used to be called ‘greeting him with 
a smile,’”’ Marie said slowly. “‘ You see the 
theory was that he came home tired from 
battling with the world and there you 
were, with a rose in your hair.” 

m!” Lucia commented. “It doesn’t 
mnaat to me, some way. How about you? 
Suppose I've been battling with the world 
too? 

“That's just it.””. Marie’s eyes avoided 
the younger woman’s. “Perhaps the idea 
was that both of you needn't battle.” 

Lucia gasped. 

“Very pretty, I'm sure,” she commented; 
“but how does it apply exactly? You mean 
that I’m to drop quietly out from under 
all these obligations I’ve assumed in order 
to greet, Max with a smile every evening? 
Merci! 

“Oh, I _mean nothing!’ 
wearily. ‘‘ Nothing at all! 


cried the other 
You know best, 


Lucia.” 
“That’s all very well, Ri-ri!” Lucia’s 
eyes were dangerously alight now. “That's 


all very well; but you evidently mean that 
I don’t know best! I might suggest that 
you don’t seem to have gone into the rose- 
and-smile business very much yourself!” 

Marie’s fingers twisted in her lap, but 
she met the younger woman’s eyes full. 

“That's allright, Lucia,” shesaid quietly, 
as the sudden apology began. “Never 
mind. I’m perfectly good for that, and I 
realize I brought it on myself. My child, 
that’s why I—I’m so worried about you. 
You don’t suppose I hold myself up—me?” 
Her face was a bitter thing to see. “But, 
Lutie, you must remember one thing: 
Heaven knows I was tired enough at night 
I was a wreck. I never had your strength. 
But I was fighting for my life—I had to 
work! Ranny utterly refused to support 
me—except on his own terms. It is doubt- 
ful if there was ever a time after the first 
six months when I shouldn’t have been 
one of three 

“Oh, Ri-ri, 
I'm a brute!” 

Lucia’s eyes were full of tears. 

“No, no. It’s no matter. Everybody 
knew it. And anyway, he was simply a 
gambler. He really couldn’t help that— it 
was in his blood. But, everything else 
aside, I couldn't have tried that way. We 
were up to our ears in debt— foolish debts 
two-thirds of the time. I had to ‘battle 
with the world.’ And you get very hard 
at it. But what could I do? 

“Nothing, of course.”” And Lucia’s tones 
were like ice for Randall Fitch; her eyes 
soft as gray velvet for her friend. 

“And yet, Lutie—and yet 
drove a deep look into those gray 
depths—a look that hurt them both. 
yet—-if 1 had been able to go into the 
rose-and-smile business—as you say—lI've 
always felt 1 might have done a lot more 
for him!” 


never mind—never mind! 


Marie 
velvet 


“And 


*‘But—but - Heaven above, Marie 
Fitch! Whyshould you? Why should you? 
What's the use? Look where you stand 
today!” 

“Oh, yes; I stand! I stand!” said Marie 
dully. 


Lucia shook off the depression that crept 
round them. 

“*See here, Ri-ri,”’ 
talk about this. 
Take Betty, 


she began; “we can’t 
It’s a great exception. 
pa Does she keep fresh 
for Walter? Would any one dare to suggest 
such a thing?” Luci ia drew a long breath. 

“Betty Girard isn’t in our class, Lute,” 
Marie answered quietly; “‘she’s an artist 
and a big one. That she’s made good as far 
as she has is simply mz urvelous that’s all. 
With her temperament 

“Other people have temperaments, I 
suppose!”’ 

“Yes, indeed; but have they her excuse? 
You know what Sargent said about her: 
no matter what Betty might want to do, 
it drives her on, that talent of hers, Lutie; 
she has to exhaust herself! A talent like 
that drives you—youcan’t driveit. Heaven 
knows she’s tried.” 

“Tried! Betty? You don’t mean that 
she ever thought she ought to 

‘I mean that she’s tried hard to play the 
game,”’ said Marie shortly. 

“T should say so! Putting up with that 
sulky brute of a Walter Girard at all is 
playing the game, if you ask me! He’s 
jealous and obstinate, and he won't go 
anywhere or do anything. Honest to good- 


ness, Marie, if Max w as likely to grow 
anything like that 
‘He isn’t,”’ said Marie patiently. “‘He’s 


quite a different type.” 
‘I should hope so. 


“Oh, there are lots of good points to 
Walter,” and Ranny’s wife smiled sadly. 
“Plenty of women would be lucky to get 
him, my dear. There’s not a man who 
knows him that doesn’t respect him. |! 
admire Betty more than any woman I ever 
knew, and I'll back her to the last ditch; 
but I doubt whether, whoever she married, 
she could 

“Greet him with a smile?” 
in impatiently. ‘Well, for heaven’s sake, 
why should she? So far as that goes, it’s 
his business to greet her!" 

“I wonder! Perhaps it is—perhaps it 
is,” said Mrs. Fitch, half to herself. “ And 
yet, would any man, that she would marry? 
We're changing, my dear; we're changing, 
but—are they? 

“Why, Ri-ri! Lucia gasped at this 
— shut her eyes, shook her head and 

—— again. “‘They’ve got to, then!” she 
said at last. 

“Ah!” The older woman sat silent. 

“Oh, for heaven's sake,” Lutie shot out, 
exasperated, ““‘why should anybody greet 
anybody with a smile?—when you come to 
that! How silly! You do your job he 
does his; and you get tired if you w ant to! 

“But you get tired first, Lucia. 

“Well, you can’t help that.” 

“No, but he likes to have somebody 
smile.” 

“Well, what's he going to do about it?” 
challenged Lucia. 

“‘He’s going to find somebody that does,’ 
Marie replied. 

The room was quite still. 

“Oh, I see!" Lucia’s smile was chilly. 
“T see! You're very kind, Marie; but I 
assure you 2 

“L utie, wait! 
wait!” 

Marie rose, dragged her fur coat— which 
the quiet maid had left for her—over her 
thin shoulders, and opened the door. 

“IT must go; but I’m going to tell you 
something. You’re half boys, you girls, 
nowadays; but I swear you know less about 
men than we used to! Look here, my child; 
I’m a woman’s woman now— have been for 
ten years. I'd had enough of men. But I 
used to be different, Lutie. I understood 
men better when I was twenty than you 
ever will; and I'd like to suggest to you 
again that, though girls like you may have 
changed a whole lot in the last fifteen years, 
men like Max are pretty much what they 
were when I was twenty!” 

“Now listen to me: if you think your 
case is like mine, you're wrong. Circum- 
stances and my husband’s nature forced us 
apart—and I lost out. If you think you 
can go by Betty Girard, you deceive your- 
self, Lutie. She’san artist and her husband's 
a perfectly normal man—and fate forced 
them apart. She can’t change and he 
won't; so he lost out!” 

Lucia trembled slightly; 
why, for there w 


Lucia broke 


Before you say any more, 


she never knew 
as nosign then of any crisis 

**Men like Ranny, I’m sure, shouldn't 
marry,” Marie rushed on. “ And I doubt if 
women like Betty make a success of it once 
in a hundred years. But they always do 
marry; and then— Walter and I pay for it. 
I'm a woman and adaptable, and I make 
the best of it—pick up the pieces and go on 
Walter’s a man; so he balks and makes 
himself and everybody round him miser- 
able.” She fixed her sharp, burning eyes on 
Lucia, huddled in the long chair among the 
gaudy college cushions. *‘ But you haven't 
my excuse or Betty’s,”’ she said. “‘ And let 
me tell you now that if Max isn’t Ranny, 
neither is he Walter!” 

Lucia sank deeper into the pillows. 

**Max may like American girls,”’ the un- 
pitying voice pursued her, “but he was 
born in Europe; and European women 
may not be such wonders on committees, 
my dear, but they’re no fools when it comes 
to the great game-—and it’s the greatest 
game in the world, Lute—as nobody knows 
like us that have lost it!” 

The room was as still as the grave. 
Neither woman moved; and as they faced 

each other they started slightly, for at the 
same moment each caught a faint murmur 
of voices from below. 

““What— what's that?” Marie whispered 
terrified. “‘Who’s talking?” 

Lucia sprang up. 

“*Max went out long ago,”’ she answered 
softly. “‘Wait a moment. I'm going to see.” 

“Oh, Lutie, don’t! Call somebody! The 
house is all dark—get Joseph.” 

“Hush! He’s out for the night—I let 
him go. And Max is, too, I'm nearly sure. 
He almost always goes over to the Uni- 
versity Club when I come up early. Wait! 
I’m not afraid.” 
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Let’s consider WHY. Let's see 





what the genuine Chalmers “ 


Porosknit” label 





MEANS—as compared with imitations. 
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Some folks sez th’ state o’ matrimony 
causes th’ most happiness. I sez not 
quite — for thar’s th’ State o’ Kentucky 


whar VELVET comes from. Soe 


N one way Kentucky's got a sort of monopoly 
on happiness. 


There are beautiful women, and fast horses, 
and even a fair article in the way of —lemonade, 
let’s say—in other states, but you can’t grow the 
“VELVET” Burley except in the Blue Grass 
Country. That's pretty much the same as saying 
that, without old “Kaintuck,”’many a pipe smoker 
would lose the big slice of happiness and content- 


ment he now gets out of his VELVET tobacco. 


Kentucky Burley is the one supremely mild 
tobacco with enough flavor, when properly cured, to 
make a real pipe smoke. Nobody 
ever questions that. 


5c Bags 

10c Tins 

One Pound Glass 
Humidors 


V ELVET, the Smoothest 
Smoking Tobacco, is 
Burley de Luxe, which 
is mellowed by more than 
2 years ageing into a pipe 

smoke, with a real aged- 
in-the-wood smooth- 
ness that tastes even 
better than it sounds. 
Just try one tin of 


VELVET—to-day. 


Coupons of Value 
with VELVET 


Co. 


Copyright 1914 


| ivory-toned marble; 


| real ts 


I'll take 


Lucia sped softly to the drawer of the big | 
desk, opened 


it, took out a small blunt- | 


nosed revolver and passed through the 


doorway. 


The stairs wares dim! — poy The mur- 


mur of ae 


on, paused—then | 


They ga y gained, the heavy velvet curtains 


soundl 
danger steadied mechanically, peered round 
the fluted folds, the weapon high in her 
hand. She looked, breathed, looked again, 
then slowly lowered it. 

There, in the circle of rosy light from the 
one big lamp, sat Betty Girard, dark and 
flowing against the bright-red velvet chair. 

er exquisite arms and shoulders were like 
under the heavy 
waves of her dark hair her startling hazel 
eyes seemed more exotic than by day. She 
was in green and silver, with one touch of 
crimson velvet. Max leaned over the chair, 
alert, yet lazy; amused, but intensely inter- 
ested, Lucia knew, by his eyes. 

“It’s nearly twelve, child. Call me a 
taxi—oughtn’t you?” said Betty. 

OughtI? But why—when this is the first 
we’ ve had for—for how long is it?”’ 

“Heavens! Don’t make me count! But 
when was that Paris summer, Max?” 

“‘Nineteen-five—six. Oh, 


years ago, Bettchen,” he counted, “and | 


| the jolliest summer I’d ever had!” 


Betty laughed softly. a eneenes, 
toothed grip at her side. What a beauti- 
ful woman Betty was! 
looked at her so? 


“T told Walter to call for me, but it’s 


ten to one he’s forgotten,” said Betty. 
“Call a taxi, will you, dear boy?’ 
Dear boy! And yet Lucia had heard 
Betty say that to many before this. 
“Well, Bettchen, it was too kind of you 
to enliven my solitude—if you won’t wait. 
ou home.” 
“Child! 


I’m forty-one. Don’t bother.” 


Had Max always | 


breathlessly; and Lucia, whom | 


it was five | 


| 
| 





“And forty-one times more dangerous | 
than you ever were, madame! You've never | 


changed a hair 
Lucia took the hand behind her. 
“Come!” 


she formed with her lips, and 


the two women slipped up the silent stairs. | 


Marie looked curiously at her. 

“What are you doing?” she whispered, 
though the door was closed. 

“Changing,” said Lucia briefly. 

With one motion she twisted her rope of 
hair high on her head; with another she 
pulled it out above her ears. From the 
closet she dragged down a smoke-colored 
teagown of velvet, frothed with heavy 
Venetian lace. It slipped over her head, 
and her cheeks, burning, tlamed above it. 
She dusted powder on them and pulled 
clocked amber stockings over her feet and 
amber satin high-heeled mules over the 
webby silk. Behind the great coil of her 
hair she thrust a carved amber comb from 
her tortoise-shell tray. 

“Will I do?” she asked. 

“Stunning!” said Marie. 

“Then come on!” said Lucia. 

They stood in the doorway. Neither 
Betty nor her host had moved, it seemed. 

“Why, Lucia! How jolly!” 

Max walked quickly over as Betty spoke. 

ag thought you were in bed, madame,” 
he Said. **Welcome to our city!” 
“Nobody told me you were here, Betty. 


How nice to see you!” And Lucia took | 


both of Betty’s lovely hands. 
“No; Joseph said you were not to be 
disturbed; so Max took pity on me until 
| Walter should come. He’s at a directors’ 


meeting; but I fear he’s forgotten me. How | 


| gorgeous you look, Lutie!’ 
“TI thought you were tired to death, 


child,”” Max murmured to her while Betty | 


and Marie talked together. 
“T had a rest,” 
eyes on his. 
He took her hand. 
“You look it,” he said. 
“If this is the way you look when you're 
tired, Lucia,” Betty began, ‘ ‘keep on work- 
| ing! Come on home, Marie.” 
| “Oh, wait!” And Lucia held her hands 
| out pleadingly. ‘Max isn’t a bit sleepy, I 
know. Let’s have some bridge and then 
telephone for Walter! ,, Won’ t you?” 
| “Anything you say.” And 


“But won't you be tired, dear?’ 
“T can rest tomorrow,’ ’ she said softly, 
“‘when—when you're not here!” 
Still he looked at her; and Marie Fitch, 
catching that look, coughed and bit her lip. 
| “Thank heaven!” she whis 3 
| “Is heaven still on the job?” said Betty 
Girard. 


she said, and turned her | 


er husband | 
looked wonderingly at her crimson cheeks. | 
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Comfort 
as well as 


Good Looks 


A SHOE so light and flexible that it 
4 A can easily be doubied up with the 
hand—so pliable that it conforms to 
every bend of the foot—so strong that 
it stands the hardest wear—all without 
the slightest sacrifice of looks or style. 


rot-Moc 


BACK TO NATURE SHOES 


pee 

Uppers are of Indian tanned Moose 
leather, unlined—always cool, soft and 
easy —do not harden when wet. 
Genuine Trot-Moc Soles are of extra 
tough leather —specially treated to make 
them damp-proof, flexible, noiseless and 
long-wearing. 


 — 


Made in styles and sizes to fit every 
need of 


Men, Women and Children 


Oxfords, regular and high-cut, with or 
without ‘heels, in tan and white leathers 


Over 2,000 representative dealers sell 
Trot-Moc Back-to-Nature Shoes with 
the positive assurance of satisfaction. 
If not on sale in your city, your dealer 

can get them. 


For Wear Anywhere 
Look for the Indian 
trade-mark on the in- 
ner sole and the “Gen 
uine Trot-Moc Sole” 
stamp on the sole 

‘ Back-to- Nature 
Booklet Free 
A postcard will 
bring this mes- 
sage of foot ease 
and economy. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. B, Marlboroagh, Mass. 


With 
heels if 











Read the inter- 
esting PRIZE CONTEST 
announcement of the Rice 
Leaders of the World Asso- 
ciation in this issue of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Then— 

Write ““Y and E”’ for informa- 
tion that will help you to con- 
test successfully along filing 
equipment lines. 


YAWMAN > FRBE MFG. 6. 
532 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch Stores in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Newark, Buffalo 
( leveland, Chicago, Kansas City 
San Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles 


In Canada: 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. 
1200 Agents and Dealers 
in other cities. Look us up. 


, Toronto 


“Leaders of the World” In 
Filing Devices and Office Systems 
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2500 SAXONS Now in Use 


When you place an order for your Saxon you buy a tried and proved car. A car that is 
making good throughout the land. A car that has proven its mettle on the hills of 


Pittsburgh, Seattle, Kansas City, Boston, Cincinnati. 


A car that is standing the strains 


of country driving in Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New England, Colorado, Texas 
and all the other states. A car that is pleasing the fancy of wealthy buyers in New York 
and Chicago — and fitting the pocketbook of thousands all over the country. 


More than 2500 Saxons are already 
in use and we are shipping them at 
the rate of 75 a day—an unprece- 
dented record for a company in its 
first year. 


No Test Too Hard 


Saxons stand the trying test of 
owners’ use because long before we 
put the cars on the market they had 
received at our hands all the testing 
we could then devise. But we are 
still thinking up new tests. At 
Detroit a Saxon has just completed 
a grind of 135 miles a day for thirty 
consecutive days. 

Day in and day out this car has 
done its daily quota under official 
observation. It has gone a dis- 
tance in thirty days of 4050 miles, 
equivalent to a year’s use in the 
hands of the average owner. 

Careful records of gasoline consumption 
show the remarkable economy of 30 miles 


to the gallon with two passengers. Similar 
tests by our dealers show similar results 


Saxon Sturdiness Throughout 


The old Saxon virtues of simplicity, stur- 
diness and endurance have been built into 
this car. Every bit of material used in it is 
of high grade—equal, in all the essential 
parts, to the quality of material used in 
cars costing five to ten times as much. 

The smooth running, powerful motor of 
Saxon design is of Continental make—all 
that anyone can ask, we believe, in motor 
excellence. We use vanadium steel springs. 
The material in our axles, frames and 
transmission is as good as you will find in 
cars at $1500 to $2000. 

And every Saxon car is thoroughly tested 
before it goes to you. The motors are run 


for hours on a block test in the Continental 
factory. Axles and transmissions are tested 
for accuracy, quietness and strength. And 
the completed car is given aroad test as thor 
ough as that of many cars of far higher price 


Good and Good Looking 


Saxon cars from the first have won the 
public by their good looks. They are 
snappy and up-to-date Streamline body, 
tapered bonnet, molded oval fenders, racy 
lines give the car a smartness and distin« 
tion wholly new in low-priced cars. 

The Saxon is genuine. It makes no 
pretensions that it does not more than 
fulfill. It doesn’t pretend to be a touring 
car or to carry a lot of needless touring 
car weight. 

It says: “I am a light, speedy roadster, 
duilt to carry two passengers in comfort 
and safety. I am like an athicte—free 
from useless encumbrances, but with 
strength, vigor and grace in every line.” 

In building Saxon cars we have put the 
quality into the material —into those parts 
that count for long life and satisfactory 
service rather than into mere external 


features, tacked on for looks or to serve as 
talking points 


Saves You Money Every Day 


The Saxon is not only wonderfully eco 
nomical in first cost; it saves you money 
every day you own it. The original invest 
ment is less than you would have to pay 
for a good horse and buggy; the daily cost 
of operation far less 

With a Saxon you get 28 to 32 miles from 
a gallon of gasoline; 150 miles from a quart 
of oil. A set of tires should easily run 5000 
miles, and when replacement is necessary a 
complete tire costs only $11.95. You buy a 
full set of Saxon tires for less than the 
price of one tire for a big touring car 

If you do not take care of the car your 
self, you pay less for garaging and less for 
washing than for big cars. In every way 
you save by using a Saxon 


A Car for Everybody 


The uses of the Saxon are numberless 


For salesmen, contractors, real estate men, 
physicians, employes of gas, electric and tel 
ephone companies, representatives of many 








Some SAXON Records 


Saxon the first car of these specification 


Saxon is the only car in the world giving Saxon value —at less than $500 
Saxon Company began shipping demonstrators to dealers eight days ahead 


of promised date of shipment 
Saxon Company shipped more cars in th 


than any other manufacturer in the history of the automobile industry 
Twelve thousand Saxon cars were contracted for by dealers six wecks after 


first announcement was mace. 


Saxon Company already has strong national dealers’ organization 


Saxon Company the first—at the pre 
companies making deliveries in quantities 


s te sell at Saxon price 


e first month after starting production 


sent time the only one-—of the new 








Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 









Saxon Features 
Not a Cyclecar 
4-Cylinder Continental Mo 
tor, water-cooled. 

Standard Tread 

96" Wheelbase 

Left Drive, Center Contre 
enter from cither sid 

15 Horsepower 

Sliding Gear Transmission 

More leg room than high 
priced cars 








Streamline Body. | 
Honeycomb Radiator | 
| Dry Plate Clutch 
Light Weight. Good Looks 
| Wire Wheels. Low Upkee; 
BiRmscmccnents emma ol 
departments of city administration —for 
everyone whose work involve much going 
from place to place, the Saxon is the quick 
est and cheapest means of transportation 
known 

Corporations are buying Saxons for their 
salesmen; real estate companics are find 
ing them indispensable; men of wealth 
owners of larger cars, men who have always 
used chauffeurs are finding the Saxon a 
convenience and a delight for their personal 


use—leaving the big car at home, or only 
taking it out for touring and family use. 
The man of moderate means, the ung 
man just starting in the business world 
the young couple, the boys and girls are 


driving Saxons for pleasure and health 


Order Your Saxon Now 


The demand for Saxons has be« f ahea of 
what we anticipated Twice s th nanuf 
ture began have we ncrease king 
wder. Now we are running to f pe 
we are making all the are tt a! i 
be able to make this year in ours 
factory. We have immediate shipping 
orders on hand for 2000 cars 

Some folks are going to have - 
wait. The wise thing t lo is t wv 
wder now, secure the carlicst > 
ielivery possible and enjoy the <& 
use of your car during ti ae 
spring and carly summe ~ 
months Py) 

See your dealer t eu ‘ 
day and take a Sax . .. 
on demonstra , » 
tion Catalog o 


and dealer's gh we " 

name n rm 

request ~ “ed 
Pu < 
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“NOW-I can hardly wait for 
him to come and help Jap-a-lac 
the dining room.” 


~<a 


feat 








Three things to remember: 
Jap-a-lac—Green Can—Glidden 


These three words go together—always. If you'll sAinmé 
of them when you want to renew your furniture, refinish your 
Hoors, freshen up the woodwork of any room, restore picture frames, 
brighten radiators—or do any of the thousand other things in home 
beautifying which Jap-a-lac accomplishes—you'll be sure to get real 
Jap-a-lac results. It will pay you to allow these three things to fix 


themselves in your mind: 


JAP-A-LAC 


Green Can 


—the package 


When you want Jap-a-/ac you want it in a green can 
and you want it made by Glidden. 

There is no other; there never has been another; 
there never can be another. 

It is sure to be Jap-a-lac—when it is in the green can— 
and made by Glidden. 

Think those three things; they’re a check on your 
purchase. You might forget one of them—you can’t 
forget the other two. But it is pretty certain you'll 
think all three—Jap-a-lac— Green Can—Glidden. 

For remember —Jap-a-lac results are possible only 
with Jap-a-lac. ‘The name, Jap-a-lac, is our trade 


Glidden 


—the maker 


mark name. It does not refer to any other line of 
finishes. 

Three groups—many colors 
JAP-A-LAC transparent colored finishes—(in eight 
colors) —color, but allow the grain of the wood to 
show through—also Floor and Interior Varnish— 
( Natural). 

JAP-A-LAC enamel colors— (10 colors, including 
white in enamel surface and three flat finishes )— 
color and cover the grain of the wood. 

JAP-A-LAC gold or aluminum —for producing a 
true gold leaf or aluminum effect 


You will find Jap-a-lac at quality stores, where everything in stock is on a par with Jap-a-lac 


DELIVERY 
We do not sell Jap-a-lac except through dealers, but should 
you experience any difficulty in securing just the colors you 
want, send us your remittance (price per can 25c) and we will 
see that you are supplied promptly, through the nearest dealer, 
with any or all of the three kinds —transparent, enamel or Gold 
or Aluminum — and in the colors you prefer. 


CANADA 


Canadian readers will be pleased to know that The Glidden 
Varnish Company, Ltc., of Toronto, are supplying Glidden 


products to Canadian dealers throughout the Dominion. Most 
dealers are now in position to supply you with Jap-a-lac and 
other Glidden goods, but if you are unable to get just what you 
want, write direct to our Canadian factory. 

The excellent Jap-a-lac booklet gives full instructions, the 
color card shows all colors. They are yours, free, on request. 


JAP-A-LAC IS SOLD THE WORLD OVER 


Many dealers in foreign countries now carry Jap-a-lac and 
Glidden products in stock regularly—any dealer anywhere can 
get Glidden goods for you. Spanish, Portuguese or British 
literature sent on request; correspondence in any language. 


THe Guippen VARNISH COMPANY 
Qua.itry VaRNisH MAKERS 
10510 Mapison Avenus, N. W., CLEVELAND, On10 
Facrorits: CLEVELAND ‘ToRONTO 
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OUR haulage or deliv- 

ery has features all its 
own. The chances are more 
than even that you are fac- 
ing problems in the mov- 
ing of your goods different 
even from concerns in your 


own line. 


You may need electric 
trucks that excel in conges- 
ted traffic and work requir- 
ing many stops, while your 
neighbor, making suburban 
deliveries, may require wi- 
der radius gasoline vehicles. 
In selecting motor trucks 
that mean savings, better 
service and more business, 
it is absolutely a question 
of the right truck for your 


work. 


That is why GMC trucks are 
built in both gasoline and electric 
powers and in a wide range of 


One Ton Electric 
Chassis Price $1300 


( Less Battery) 


capacities and sizes. 


GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY 


TRUCKS 


Model 


And you can buy GMC trucks 
at prices that are right, with 
perfect confidence in the stability 
of General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, one of the units of Gencral 
Motors Company, the strongest 
organization of its kind in the 


world. 


Gasoline 
Chassis 


Electric 
Chassis 
Less Battery) 


Capacity 
1% Tons 


2 
3 
3 
5 
5 


Tons 
Tons 
Tons 
Tons 
Tons 


1000 Ibs. 
2000 Ibs 


Price 


2350 
2500 


With your codperation we are able to 
supply the type of truck, gasoline or 


electric, that will give the most satis 
factory results in your business 


In 


quire of our nearest distributor, or 


write us direct. 


Correspondence invited with deal- 
ers of financial responsibility. 


GENERAL MoToORS TRUCK Co. 


One of the units of General Motors Co. 
51 General Motors Bidg 


Michigan 


Pontiac, 


Branches and Distribators 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, Salt 
Lake, Galveston, 


Birmingham 


t. Louis, 


New Orleans, 


1% Ton Ga 


CA 


Model 


nine 


assis Price 
$1500 








THE SATURDAY 


The Forehanded 
Man 


By Will Payne 


HIS Congress may pass an act provid- 


ing for banks of a new type, so far as 
concerns banking in the United States; and 
it may even put the Government into the 
business of lending money directly to 
individual borrowers. 

It must have been about two years ago 


| that Ambassador Herrick, at Paris, made a 


report to President Taft on farmers’ loans 
in Europe. President Taft passed the re- 
port on to the country, with astatement that 
European farmers generally borrowed on 
better terms than American farmers could 
obtain. Since then this matter of rural 
credits has been extensively and continu- 


| ously agitated. 


One of President Wilson's early steps was 
to appoint a commission, provided for by 
an act of Congress speared March 4, 1913, 
to visit Europe and study the whole ques- 
tion of loans to farmers, both on land 
mortgage and personal credit. Senator 
Fletcher, of Florida, was chairman of the 
commission. At once a larger commission 
was appointed comprising the members of 
the President’s commission and some sixty 
other persons representing all the states of 
the Union as well as the Canadian prov- 
inces. Of the larger commission Senator 
Fletcher was also chairman. 

These two commissions spent the greater 
part of last summer in Europe, visiting 
Italy, Hungary, Austria, Russia, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, France, Spain, England and Scot- 
land. In each country there were hearings, 
at which persons most familiar with farm 
credits appeared, giving information and 
answering questions. Members of the com- 
mission examined coéperative farm-credit 
associations and land-mortgage banks, in- 
terviewed farmers, and so on. In short, a 
very comprehensive mass of facts was 
gathered and is now before Congress. 


The Fletcher Bill 


As one result of this elaborate investiga- 
tion, Senator Fletcher last January intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the formation of 
farm-mortgage banks under Federal char- 
ters. Briefly, these banks would make 
farm-mortgage loans, to run for thirty-five 
year., the principal to be extinguished by 
the end of that period through amortiza- 
tion, which means that, in addition to pay- 
ing a given rate of interest, the borrower 
pays each year a small fraction of the prin- 
cipal. When these fractional payments of 
principal are spread over a long term of 
years the total annual payment amounts 
to only a little more than straight interest 
on a five-year loan. 

Having loaned its own capital on ap- 
proved farrn mortgages, the bank would 
issue and sell debenture bonds, secured by 
a pledge of the mortgages; and with the 
proceeds of the debentures it would make 
additional farm loans, which, in turn, would 
serve as a basis for a fresh issue of deben- 
tures. This would not be an endless chain, 
however, for the Fletcher Bill provides thet 
the total amount of debentures outstanding 
must not exceed fifteen times the bank’s 
capital. Thus the bank’s capita! would be 
a sort of margin for the protection of deben- 
ture holders in addition to the security of 
the pledged mortgages. 

The Wilson Administration favors a sys- 
tem of farm-mortgage banks in general 
outline like those described in Senator 
Fletcher’s bill; but the Administration 


measure will no doubt differ considerably | 


from the Fletcher Bill in details. 
That measure at this writing is being 


formulated by the committees on banking | 


and currency of the House and the Senate. 


| The committees have been at work on the 





task almost from the beginning of this ses- 
sion, last December. 

A subcommittee of the House committee 
began hearings on the subject early last 
winter, and somewhat later a subcommittee 
of the Senate committee took part in the 
hearings. 

Of course the information gathered by 
the commissions that visited Europe last 
summer was drawn on, and persons with 
facts or theories to present had a chance to 
speak. 
may be presented to Congress before this 
appears in print. 


A bill drafted by the committees | 
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Mother 


Give Them Sunkist Oranges 
—As Many As They'll Eat 


Let those healthy children keep well. This 
luscious juice — and Sunkist Oranges are 
heaviest with juice right now —is Nature's 
Golden Tonic, a “Medicine” they will delight 
in taking. 





Keep a dozen Sunkist Oranges always in the 
house. Eat them yourself three times a day. The sys- 
tem needs what the best of oranges supply in Spring. 


Sunkist are delicious — easy-peeling, thin-skinned, 
seedless, richly flavored, and the orange so tender- 
meated you can eat it whole as you eat other fruit, 
without losing any of the juice. 


Every Sunkist Orange is glove-picked, 
wwe tissue-wrapped, and shipped right from 
the tree, therefore always fresh. 


Prices for such fruit were never lower. 
Get a dozen Sunkist Oranges now. 


Sunkist Oranges 
Sunkist Lemons 


Use Sunkist Lemons, too. No other lemons look 
sO well, quartered or sliced to serve with fish and 
meats. 

These are full-flavored lemons, juicy, practically 
seedless. For lemonade or to use in plac e of vine- 
gar in salads, or any other dish, nothing can sur- 
pass them. 


Grown by the same growers 
with the same care as Sunkist Oranges—their quality is 













pi ked, c rated and shipped 


a 


perfect. 6 

All dealers sell both Sunkist Oranges and 4 
Lemons. So don't merely ask for “or- ~ 4 California 
anges” or “lemons.” Ask for the Fruit Growers 


ag Exchange, Eastern 
Office, Dept. D 139 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“Sunkist” brand 


and get the 
best. 
Mail us thie coupon and we wil! send you our 


~ 4 comphmentary 40- page recipe look, showing ever 
100 ways of using Sunkist Oranges and Lemons. You 
will also receive our illustrated list of 27 Wm. Rogers & 
Son's Silverware Premiums for your table, with metructions 
showing how to trade Sunkist wrappers for beautiu! silver. Send 
this « oupon 
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COMMUN 


dey ER ge: 


BEST PLATED WARE MADE 


4 y y 
epee 


NEW GEORGIAN DESIGN 


Beautiful! impic 
simply ~ beautitul 


Six leaspoons $215 (engra, 


' 
in Canada $2 


\t your service for 
50 Years 


4¢ your dealers 


But Congress has still another bill deal- | 
ing with the same subject, introduced in 


| the Senate by Mr. Norris and in the House 
| by Mr. Bathrick. This bill is indorsed by | 


two large organizations of farmers—the | 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union—and no 


| doubt can muster strong political support. 


It provides for the organization of a Gov- | 
ernment office to be known as the Bureau | 


| of Farm Loans, which shall lend money | 


directly to individual borrowers, the loan 
to be secured by a first mortgage on ap- 
proved farm land, to run for at least ten 
years, and not to exceed two thousand 
dollars in amount, or to be for more than | 
i § per cent of the value of the mortgaged | 
and. 

The interest is to be four per cent a 
year, payable semiannually, one-fifth of 
the principal to become due in five years 
and one-fifth in each succeeding year. 

To provide funds for making such loans | 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized | 
to issue and sell government bonds bearing 
three-and-a-half per cent interest and ex- 
empt from taxation. It is figured that the 
difference between the three and a half per | 
cent which the Government pays on its 
bonds and the four per cent that it gets 
from farmers will cover expenses and all 
possible losses. 

The real contest, so far as now appears, 
will be between the Administration meas- 
ure as drafted by the House and Senate 
committees and the Norris-Bathrick meas- 
ure providing for direct loans by the 
Government. Obviously the success of the 
latter would change the whole farm- 
mortgage business as an investment field. 

Naturally farmers, like borrowers of every 
other class, want the lowest interest they 
can possibly get. That is merely saying 
that a man wants to buy everything he 
needs as cheaply as possible. Undoubtedly 
anyone can borrow at a decidedly lower 
rate with the Government’s guaranty than 
without it. The credit of the United States 
is sufficient to lift the whole farm-mortgage 
business a notch higher than it could reach 
on its own strength—exactly as an issue of 
railroad bonds that might go at four and a 
half per cent on its own merits would go at 
three and a half per cent if guaranteed by 


| the Government; but it would go to a 
| somewhat different set of investors. 


Using the Nation’s Credit 


The man who buys a five-and-a-half per 
cent farm mortgage would not ordinarily 
buy a three-and-a-half per cent govern- 


| ment bond. He would look for something 
| that paid higher interest, while the gov- 
| ernment bond would be taken by a more 
| timid or indifferent investor—the trustee of 


an estate or some one who would care com- 
paratively little for the interest rate pro- 
vided he felt his principal absolutely secure. 
There is no doubt that by using the 
credit of the United States farmers could 
borrow more cheaply. Whether the credit 
of the nation ought to be used in that way | 
is another question. There is no greater | 


| fallacy than to assume an unlimited credit 


for any nation. Whatever credit a nation 
uses in one way, it has just that much less | 
to use in some other way. The quantity 
of money in the country available for in- | 
vestment in government securities is as | 
strictly limited as the quantity available | 
for use in any other way. 

Of late years we have seen British gov- | 
ernment bonds, with the finances of the 
government in a very flourishing way, too, 
selling at near thirty per cent discount. 
With new borrowings on a large scale, they 
might easily have dropped to fifty per cent, 
unless the interest rate had been advanced 
to a point equivalent to fifty per cent | 


| discount on the old bonds. 


However, it is quite probable that farm- 
ers might, on the whole, get somewhat 


| better terms for farm loans if there were a 


nation-wide organization to handle such 
loans. Debentures issued by such an or- 


| ganization and based on farm loans might 
| be more attractive to many investors than 
| the farm loans themselves. The deben- 
| tures would be for even amounts—say, one 


hundred, five hundred, and one thousand | 
dollars. All the debentures of a given issue 
would be uniform in date and maturity, 


| and no doubt there would always be a good | 
| open market for them; so that a man could 


dispose of one as readily as he could dispose | 


| of a standard railroad bond. And the in- | 


vestor, instead of looking to a particular | 


| farm and a particular farmer for his secur- 


ity, would look to a great number of farms 
and farmers. 
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Canoeing — ' 
Chief of 
Summertime Pleasures 


The laughing lake and rippling river 
invite you to skim over their placid sur- 
faces in a canoe—to explore their charm- 
ing isles and wooded shores—to feast 
your eyes and thrill your thoughts with 
their enchanting beauty. 

What delights a canoe can afford you, 
your family, your friends! Think of the 
fishing, camping, hunting, picnic and 
vacation trips that can be enjoyed with 
a canoe—of the glories of the great out- 
joors it will unfold. 

he first step in selecting a canoe is to 
send for the catalog of 


Old Town Canoes 


It tells the whole story of canoes and 
canoeing from the day of the red man’s 
birch canoe to the sturdy, safe, low priced 
“Old Town Canoe’’ of today. 3000 
canoes in stock assure prompt shipment. 
Write for catalog and name of dealer in 
your town. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. Cs 4 


357 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Men who wear the better 
things for the satisfaction 
they afford, buy the silk 
Boston Garter at 50 cents 


Garter 


= | Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin |: 


& 


SS 
a % GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON SUsh 
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Acknowledged by the Discrimi- 
nating as the Summer’s 
Greatest Apparel Opportunity 


MADE TO MEASURE $ 50 
SILK SHIRTS 
for Men and Women 


HREE exceptionally high-grade 
silk shirts, made strictly to your 
individual measurement from 
fine quality washable silks—for $10.50. 
Smart patterns, guaranteed fast colors, 
superb tailoring and correct style. <A 
Fifth Avenue custom shirt-maker asks 
$10.00 for a single shirt. This is a 
great silk shirt season. Order your 
supply at once direct from the makers. 
Save the difference in price by pur- 
chasing direct from designer to wearer. 
We do not hesitate to state that a 
silk shirt opportunity of this sort 
has never been offered to you before. 
Our “How to ~~ by Mail” catalog deserves 
instant attention Vrite for it immediately It 
shows a great range of beautiful patterns in silk for 
shirts and pajamas for men and women, and night 
shirts and athletic underwear for men. It also , 
contains full descriptions, correct illustrations and 
prices, and gives explicit directions for ordering 


W. A. LANIGAN CO.5" Est =a 8. 
Suite 404 
SILK APPAREL for Critical Men and Women 
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Company 


. 
a pencil 
which steals none of his time and 
yie lds you his mz aximume ficiency. 
No “time out” for whittling 
Blaisdell Paper Pencils and they 
cost 15 to 33% less than wooden 
pencils. Ask us for the proof. 














For general utility in office work, 
Blaisdell 202 is economical, 
lasting, convenient. Order by 
number from your stationer. 

There are Blaisdell 

every kind for every 
Pencils specially imprinted 
for advertising purposes 


pencils of 
purpose. 








To every clerk a 











| seeks investment elsewhere; and, of course, 
| whatever attracts more money into a given 
| investment field tends to lower interest 


| rough guess, I should say farmers might be 
able to borrow on a land mortgage some- | 


| years—so that if the farm or farmer begins 


In short, a chain of farm-mortgage banks, 
making loans on agricultural land and issu- 
ing debentures against the loans, might 
attract money into that field which now 


rates somewhat within that field. As a 


where from one-half of one per cent to one | 
per cent cheaper than at present. 

They might also get the benefit of long- 
term amortized loans. An _ individual 
lender, looking to a particular farm for his 
security, will not make a long-time amor- | 
tized loan. He wants a relatively short 
maturity—hardly ever more than five 


to deteriorate he can step in and protect 
himself. And he objects to an amortized loan | 
because he does not want his principal extin- | 
guished by tiny annual payments spread | 
over a score or more of years. In that case | 
to tell which was principal and which was | 
interest would involve too much book- | 
keeping for an individual lender; but a | 
chain of coérdinated farm-mortgage banks 
might introduce both the long term and | 
amortization. } 
Probably in some parts of the United | 
States agriculture has reached or is rapidly 
reaching a stage where long-time amortized | 
loans can safely be introduced under proper | 
regulations; but that type of loan implies 
both permanence of agricultural land val- 
ues and a thorough system of cultivation. 
Obviously a thirty-year loan on a farm the 
soil of which is going to be exhausted, or 
greatly depleted by bad farming within 
twenty years, would be a poor investment. 
Whatever advantage farmers can derive 
from a better organization of borrowing | 
facilities they ought to have; and it és a | 
good thing for investors to have various | 
sorts of securities from which to make a | 
choice. An investor who would not con- | 
sider an individual farm mortgage bearing | 
five per cent interest might be glad to get 


four and a half per cent. 

In that ae | a more extensive organiza- 
tion of agricultural land credit may benefit 
both borrower and lender; but the inter- 
vention of the Government for the purpose 
of lifting farm loans entirely out of their 
normal position by affixing its guaranty to | 
them is, of course, a different matter. A | 


| market limited to government securities | 


would be a poor one for the forehanded 
man with a few thousand dollars that he 
wished to put at work. 


The Ductless Glands | 


NE of the liveliest hopes of doctors to- 
day is to find some way of controlling 
the ductless glands of the body, for those 


| glands seem to be the bosses of the body. 


One of the latest attempts to control thern 
is by X rays, and the experimental cases so 
far give some hope for expecting that X 


| rays can at least stop them from doing too 


much bossing. Many of these glands, 
mostly very small in size, are scattered 


about the body in all sorts of inaccessible | 
places, and each set of glands has charge | 


over one activity of the body. 
The pituitary body, for instance, which 


is given most attention, seems to control | | 


the size of the body; hence it is considered 
responsible for giants and dwarfs. The ad- 
renals are known to control the pressure of 
the blood, and excessive blood pressure is 
to blame for many of the most serious trou- 
bles of the body. One disease, which is 
practically early old age, is even attributed 
to them. Diet and similar kinds of treat- 
ment to some extent help to make all these 
glands give the proper orders to the body, 
but only to a limited extent. 

The knife is useless on most of them. As 


X rays can get into the body anywhere | 


they are now being tried to see whether 
they can control these glands. So far as any 
successes have been reported, X rays have 
been useful only in cases where the glands 
were overworking. One case has been re- 
ported of the treatment of gigantism by 
directing the rays at the pituitary body and 
curbing its enthusiasm, with resulting 
improvement. In some cases of high blood 
pressure X rays directed on the adrenal 
glands have caused a reduction of more 
normal blood pressure, and other glands 
have been treated in this way with some 
good results. It is still largely experimental 
work by advanced skirmishers in medicine. 
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Men’s Wear Merchants! 
Do You Know What the Consumer Thinks ? 


Seven thousand thinking merchants who did know 
this year, greatly increased their union suit sales— 
some as much as 225%, while many doubled their 
business with 





Cooper 


Kenosha-Klosed-Krotch 
Union Suits 


—because men who had been wearing uncomfort- 
able underwear found solid comfort and perfect ease 
in our patented garment. Easily distinguished by 
the one smooth, single thickness of cloth through- 
out the crotch. No laps—no edges—no folds. 

Do you know the great “crotch comfort” of the single thickness? 
Don't nsk the less of your customers by offering imitations, drop 
seat union suits or the old style open crotch. ‘The consumer has 
learned to know the difference and insists upon getting the genuine 
Kenosha-Klosed-Krotch. 

We're working day and night—in the largest men’s union suit 
mill—the cleanest, bnghtest mill—housing the best paid union- 


suit workers —ALL FOR QUALITY. 
Kenosha-Klosed-Krotch 


Union Suits 
Retail at $1.00 and up to $18.00 a suit. 
always comfortable — All ways. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR COMPANY 


Originators, Patentees and Manufacturers 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The Original 
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Dancing to the music of the Victre 


With a Victrola and Victor Dance Records Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, teachers an 


ey of the modern dances, not only use the 
it 1s easy to learn all the new dances. Records exclusively at Castle House, but pet 


The maxixe, hesitation, tango, one-step— the making of Victor Dance Records. 
* eee *‘How to Dance the One-Step, Hesit: 
you can enjoy all the modern dances 1n your 


is a new Victor booklet just issued— illus 
own home with the Victrola. of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle and 28 
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la is the favorite pastime 


1 greatest exponents photographs. Ask any Victor dealer for a copy, or write to us. 
Victor and Victor There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
‘sonally superintend from $10 to $200, and there are Victor dealers in every city in 

the world who will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 


ition, and Tango”’ al ‘ 
trated with photos Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. HIS MASTERS VOICE 


5 m . REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributor 


8 motion-picture 
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START YOUR LIBRARY WITH SOME OF THESE BOOKS 


The best works of the foremost modern authors in fiction, in books for boys and girls, and | 


n the various fields of knowledge to suit every taste—history, biography, travel, description, 
outdoor life, literature, fine arts, politics, economics, sociology, sciences, philosophy, religion, 
etc. —at a small price withia the range of the average purse. 


Illustrated. 


Handsomely bound. Decorated cloth covers. 


Only 50 cents each volume. 


A Few of the Many Great Works in These Important Series 
New Books on Questions of the Day 


Strictly a library of up-to-date knowledge in which 
almost every great human interest is represented. 


For the ay sare Reader, Traveler, 
Man of Affairs 


ing PE ASING HUMAN EFFICIENCY IN BUSL 
By Walter Dill Scott. “An important 
-- B_ to the Sterats ure of business.” 
MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. By Richard T. Ely. 
evils of monopoly plainly statec 
THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS. By Franklin 
Pierce. An excellent campaign document. 
THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA. By Henry van Dyke. 
Ihe most notable interpretation in years of the re al 
America 
THE UNITED STATES ASA WORLD POWER. 
By Archibald Cary Coolidge. “A work of real 
listinction 
T = PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE. By Herbert 
Croly. “The most illuminating study of national 
conditions which hase appeared 
THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By Walter E. Weyl. 
Ihe best and most comprehensive survey of “the gen- 
era! eocial and political statue and prospects.” 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE 
PEOPLE. y Norman “A life of Lin- 
oln that has never been surpassed in vividness, com- 
pactness, and home-life reality 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE CITIZEN. By 
Jacob Riis. Refreshing and stimulating.” 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By A. Sidgwick, 
(ine of the best pictures of German social custome 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: POET, DRAMA. 

TIST, AND MAN, By Hamilton W. Mabie. 
An interpretation racher than a record.’ 
IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. “A 


lea for peace that should become a classic.” 
Gardening and Country Life 


THE PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK. By L. H. 
Bailey and C. E. Hann. “Facts only that have been 
proved, and should be capable of application.’ 

HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES, By Allen 
French. “Convenient and reliable.” 

HOW TO KEEP HENS FOR PROFIT. By C. 5S. 
Valentine. For beginners and poultrymen 

HOW TO KEEP BEES FOR PROFIT. By D. 
Ewerett Lyon. “The life history of the bee family, 
sad how to start an apiary and care for it.” 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL FARMING. By 
John McLennan, “A sitiple means of assistance in 
the erdinary problems of farming 


For the Student of Social Problems 


THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH AND THE CITY 
STREETS. By Jane Addams. “ Marked by sanity, 
breadth, and tolerance of mind.’ 


A NEW CONSCIENCE AND AN ANCIENT EVIL. 
By Jane Addams. * 


‘A sane and frank consideration | 


y, 
of life's most burning question 


of practical charity. 
Y. By Robert Hunter. “Sympathetic and 
©. A store of practical experience 
MISERY AND ITS CAUSES. By Edward T. 
evine. “Sound, logical, thorough.” 
SOCIALISTS AT WORK. By Robert Hunter. 
“Vivid characterizations of leading Socialists.” 
THE WAR OF THE CLASSES. By 
Thoroughly interesting, a point of view very different 
from that of the closet theorist.’ 
REVOLUTION, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Jack 
London. “Vigorous, socialistic essays.’ 
WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. By Scott 


jearing. “The main question of the day.” 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN. By Jacob | 


ful romance and vivid incident.’ 


judicious and well-balanced discussion. 


SOCIALISM. By John Spargo. “One of the ablest 


expositions of Socialism.’ 


Helpful Works on Religion 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. By Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


“A fine contribution to modern thought.’ 


THE | 
Dw Sane, healthy optimism.” 
EVERYMAN’ S RELIGION. By Dr. George 
Hedges. “Religion ably and attractively set forth.’ 
THE ETHICS OF JESUS. By Henry Creek 
ing. “Scholarly, careful, clear, and compac 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS. 
By er Rauschenbusch, “A book to like 
THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN. By 
Henry van Dyke. “A basic book of Christian 
thought.” 
SOCIALISM AND THE ETHICS OF JESUS. By 
Henry C. Vedder. “A timely discussion.” 
THE GOSPEL AND THE MODERN MAN. By 
Shaiier Mathews. 


“A succinct § statement of 


RATIONAL LIVING. By Henry Churchill King. 
‘An able guide to Christian life. 


New Novels 


Here is what every lover of fiction has always 
wanted —the best of recent popular copyrighted 
novels by leading authors — great stories, every one 
of them — wholesome and entertaining. 


A Few of the Many Titles (complete list free on application) 


“Lon 


BURNING DAYLIGHT. By Jack London. 
ADVENTURE By Jack London. 


ymantic and dramatic incident 
THE COMMON LOT. By Robert Herrick. “A 
story of present day life, a. k. iy real 
A KE NTUCKY CARDINAL. By James Lane Allen. 
he author's masterpiece 
THE REIGN OF LAW, By James Lane Allen. 
\ tale of the Kentucky He a. * lds 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK. By Gertrude Atherton. 
of the moet Interesting of books 
MOTHER, By Kathioen Norris. “A charming story 
of family We oth ite weight in gold 
FAIR MARGARET : A Portrait. By F. Marion 
Crawford. “A story of modern life in Italy.” 
THE HEART OF ROME. By F. Marion Crawford, 
» story of underground mysteries 


DAVID qanve. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. “A 
if 


perfeet picture « 


“Abounds with 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


‘Full of nature in many phases 


ie. By E. V. Lucas. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. 


“The spirit of forest and sea life 
Loves OF PELLEAS AND ETARRE. By Zona 
ale. “A draught from the fountain of youth.’ 


DISENCHANTED. By Pierre Loti. “A 


y, 
picture of oF life of Turkish women.” 


A FRIEND OF CASSAR. By William Stearns Davis. 


Vivid and ese} 

THE FOU THERS. By A. E. W. Mason. 
“A first-rate story with legitimate thrills.” 

THE CONVERT. By. Elizabeth Robins. “The suf- 


fragist movement im England A beok not easily for- 


se “Intellectual and 
amusing.” 


graphic 


gotten.’ 


A DARK LANTERN. By.. Elizabeth Robins. “A 
powerful and striking nove 


THE JUSTICE OF THE KING. By Hamilton 
Drummond. 


. Living, breat hing people and adventures." 


New Books for Boys and Girls 


Every boy, every girl, likes a good story. These 
stories by popular authors are among the best ever 
published — exciting, thrilling, adventurous tales— 
every one clean, wholesome, good for healthy boys 


and girls to read. 


Some Samples (complete list free on application) 


THE HORSEMEN OF THE PLAINS. By Joseph 
A. Altsheler \ story of the West, of Indians, of 
counts, trappers, fer traders and adventure 

UNCLE TOM ANDY BILL. By Charles Major. 

great ry of beare, Indiane om Se Sat vi 

WHILE CAROLINE WAS GROWING. By 
Josephine Daskam Bacon. “Just the kind of story 
that girle—and boys as well—-will li 

AUNT JIMMY'S WILL. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Barbara has written no more delightful 
bowk than this kvery child will leve it 


THE SLOWCOACH. By E.V. Lucas. “A charm 
ing narrative, as quaint and original as its name 

PICKETT’S GAP. By Homer Greene. “A vivid 
picture of truth and honor 

THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. By E. Nesbit. “A 
delightful story of juvenile ways 

BEARS OF BLUE RIVER. By Charles Major. 
“Wholesome adventure of the best kind.” 

A LITTLE CAPTIVELAD. By Marie Beulah Dix. 
, Eee heaae interest is strong and children are sure to 


Complete lists of these books will be mailed to any address for the asking. The books 
are well printed, or good paper, strongly and beautifully bound in cloth with decorated 


covers. 


They are not cheap books, but the best books at a very low price. You know the 


names of these authors and what they stand for. These books are for sale at 50 cents each 


wherever good books are sold. 


If there is no bookseller near you, send 50 cents (stamps 


or money-order) to the pubiisher, and the book you want will be forwarded at once, postpaid. 





Published at 
64-66 5th Ave. 
New York 
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| exclamation: y 
| taken yet more prehistoric time to discover 


| easier to carry between streams or to 


| our time. 


| very comfortably. 


eo HAPPINESS. By Rev. Newell | leisure days began; 
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Your Canoe and Its Outfit 


O DOUBT the first boat was a log; and, 
seeing this pass upon the water, some 
soapless soul perhaps hailed it with the 
“Tt floats!” It may have 


that the bark of a log will float as well as 
the body thereof; and, moreover, it is 
ropel 
on any water. These things happened before 
We white men found the Indian 
bark eanoe in a model long unchanged, and 
have but slightly improved upon it, except 


| in the way of materials. 


Imitating the canoe itself, we have to 
some extent imitated the customs that 


| eame down with it, The Indian was poor 
HOW TO HELP. By Mary Conyngton. A manual | and had not much equipment. 


He could 
take his boat and its needful contents on 
his back and start across country by land 
Such has ever been the 
aim and ambition of the white canoeist in 
his day 

Y ~ ‘true canoeist takes himself seriously, 
even though he recogniz s himself as an 


| imitator of the savage man; but both the 


canoe and the canoeist are worth taking 
seriously. There is no more beautiful form 
of sport, none more clean; and if you look 


| over the personnel of any branch of sport 
| shooting, fishing, racing, boxing, golfing, 
| all the amateur athletics—-you will find no 


body of men to surpass the canoeists of this 
country. With few exceptions, they are 
men of good standards—in life, in business 
and in sport. 

We have had canoeists ever since our 
but today there are 
more canoes a head than ever before. The 
sport grows, not only as to its organized 
form in the American Canoe Association 
and its allied divisions, but also in its un- 
affiliated and individual form. The parent 
body of all the organized canoeists is, of 
course, the American Canoe Association, 
whose great summer meets on the St. 
Lawrence or the Great Lakes are very 
famous affairs. 

The Western division of the A. C. A. also 
has at times held important meets, local 
cruises, annual camps, and so on—not to 
mention the regular summer business meet- 
ing and the annual midwinter banquet. 
In this way canoeists, annually or oftener, 
are brought together; and there are mem- 
bers now meeting in one or other of these 
associated divisions who first met as canoe- 
ists thirty years ago, and who have grown 
old in the sport together. 


Imitators of the Indian 


Of course the summer meetings in the big 
permanent camps are largely racing meets 
for amateur prizes in a number of events— 
paddling, sailing, and so on. Among the 
men who go in for this sort of thing, how- 
ever, are many who now and then take a 
solitary cruise in the wilderness or else- 
where; and an increasing nuniber of men 
practice this form of the sport who care 
little for identification with any organiza- 
tion. These are the closest imitators of the 
solitary Indian and his ways. 

Besides being the cleanest, the most 
beautiful and the most spectacular of all 
our sports, canoeing is one of the most 
economical, even if you belong to a canoe 
association. You can get a good canoein 
outfit for about what a good golf outfit will 
cost you, and there are no club dues to pay, 
unless a trifle of a dollar-a-year association 
membership be called such. There are no 
grounds or finks to keep up, and the field is 
all the waters of the out-of-doors, free and 
uncrowded. 

You can purchase a good canoe today, 
either of the cedar or cedar-and-canvas 
type, for from thirty to sixty dollars. Even 
if you go in for extras—cane-seated stools 
and lazybacks for the ladies, a carrying 
yoke, an extra cushion or so—you cannot 
very well spend much money on your 
boat—that is to say, if you purpose being 
a devotee of the cruising canoe. Of course, 
if you want one of the beautiful racing craft 
built not for comfort but for speed, you 
can spend more money. 

That is but one branch of canoeing—the 


| racing side of the sport—but even that is 
| purely amateur. 
| are some of the amateur sailormen who 
| race these little fliers, built decked fore and 


Very bold and skillful 


aft, with a self-bailing cockpit, rigged 
mainsail and mizzen, and sailed with a 
hiking board, which allows the skipper to 
lean entirely outside his boat, balancing as 
artfully as any bicyclist his weight against 
the thrust of the wind and his eye against 
the variations thereof. Such a boat is no 
place for a man who cannot swim. Fifty 
such men in fifty such boats make a merry 
sight of a pleasant summer day. It is 
amateur work, absolutely on the square. 

There is no professionalism thus far in 
American canoeing. he most expert 
canoeist has no place to go if he wants 
to cash in his amateur knowledge. Not for 
him is any of the muck of the so-called 
Olympian Games, and not for him the 
commercialism that governs certain of our 
American pastimes of the more widely 
popular sort. 

The bone and sinew of the sport of 
canoeing, however, is your solitary man, 
who goes out alone, or with one compan- 
ion, into the wilderness and takes care of 
himself as the Indian used to do, priding 
himself on the lightness and compactness 
of his outfit. 

How light can the canoeist’s outfit be? 
There was one old woodsman, more or less 
famous in his time, who reduced his outfit 
to twenty-two pounds in weight—that is 
to say, his canoe and all its contents weighed 
twenty-two pounds! A builder made for 
him several of these extremely light canoes- 
one as low as nine pounds! I saw one of 
them that I could lift out at arm’s length on 
one finger—I think it weighed about eleven 
pounds. In this craft he managed to get 
about quite a bit up in the Adirondacks, 
carrying what sufficed him for a camp out- 
fit. This is like painting the lily, but it 
shows the possibilities of going light. 


Clean as a Parlor Chair 


After all, that sort of thing may be called 
faddish. No one knows how many men 
and boys were drowned in imitation of this 
old extremist. It is far more sensible to 
encourage a man’s-size equipment. Any 
team of horses will run away and any boat 
will upset. To be practical and rational! is 
always a good thingin sport. To make the 
canoe outfit light, practical and safe has 
been the study of many good business men, 
who have had offered to them the ideas of 
many amateurs. 

There is a mental as well as physical 
stimulus in this fascinating form of recrea- 
tion, and you will hardly meet any canoeist 
or go to any canoe camp without learning 
of some new wrinkle that some canoeist 
has discovered. . 

The canoe also has its social side. Round 
the city of Boston there are many hundreds 
of canoes in use in the summer season, and 
the canoe has become very popular of late 
in almost ail the large cities a tos there is 
any safe caroeing water. 

In many of the busy Western cities, 
where for a generation business men have 
thought it criminal to engage in any sort 
of sport, you may now of a summer evening 
see many and many a tired business man 
taking his wife or his sweetheart or his chil- 
dren out paddling on some lake or stream, 
and having a quieter time of it than the 
occupants of the chugging werboats, 
which represent the ambition af ethare who 
are in a hurry. 

You can go in for a good deal of elegance 
in such a personal craft as the city man’s 

canoe—line it with tapestry carpets and 
silk cushions; have seats of cane and lazy- 
backs of polished woads; but all the time 
the model of the canoe will be that which 
has been practically stereotyped for a long 
time—the model of the woods. 

The white man’s canoe, however, has 
one great advantage over the red man’s— 
it is always dry and clean; and so lends 
itself to decoration, even of the feminine 
sort. A rowboat is apt to be clumsy and 
sloppy, but a well-handled canoe is as clean 
as a parlor chair. 

Of course the big association meets—or 
summer cruising meets of less size—are the 
real clearing houses for canoe information. 
In any such camp you will find many inter- 
esting devices showing the personal love 
men have for this clean and tidy form of 
sport. In these cruises or traveling meets, 














is so much finer than other pineapple 
because it is of the Smooth Cayenne 
variety, “the garden pine,” grown extra 
big, golden, tender and luscious, in a 
sub-tropical climate, in a soil which 
exactly suits it and especially because 
it is picked and properly canned in 
pure cane sugar syrup on the very day it has 
fully ripened on the plant. The final days 
of nipening develop the Sugar which gives a 
flavor and tone to the fruit that green cut pine- 
apple ripened in the vessel hold, the refngerator 
car and the storehouse never can get. 

Regardless of its quality and the 
distance it has to come, Hawaiian 
Canned Pineapple costs no more than 
domestic fruits. 

Have you our free book of one hundred 
recipes? The second edition is on the press, 
“How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple,” 
by the following fifteen culinary experts : 

a Merritt Farmer Josephine Grenier 

rion Harland Christine Terhune Herrick 
Janet vot McKenaie Hill Helen Louise Johnson 
Alice Getchell Kirk Anna W. Morrison 
Marion Harris Neil Maria Parloa 
Lillian Dynever Rice Sarah Tyson Rorer 


Sarah Pearson Stuart Emma Paddock Telford 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Ask your grocer for Hawaiian Pineapple, sliced, 
crushed ot grated. Write today for the free booklet to 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT A 
1502 Tribune Building, New York 


“Roof S.cak? 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 


“Roof Seak stops leaks and ab- 


solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


ROOF Leak, is a rubber-lite liquid 


cement that affords the utmost protection, can 
be easily applied to any roof and is the best 
investment the owner of any new or old roof 
can make. 


“Roof S.eak, wil! add life and 


beauty to any roof and is also full protection 
for wood, iron and concrete work. Excellent 
tor boats, cisterns, silos, floors and interior deco- 
rating where dark rich colors are desired. Ask 
your architect to tell you all about it. Roof 
Leak is described in Sweets Catalogue. 














If interested we will gladly send a full half pint prepaid to 
your door by parcel post — choice of Black, Maroon, Tuscan Red, 
Oliwe or Moss Green This sample will enable you to mak 


a thoroughly practical test and w 1 be sent together with book 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin of stamps. 


&Ulictt Varni 

oh Go. 

700 S. Kolmer Avenue Chicago 
768 Washington Avenue Brooklyn 


Brantford Roofing Company, Ltd. 


Brantford, Ontario 


Canadian Manufacturers 





| where camp is broken every day or so, the | 


usual thing is for two men to go in one 
canoe, and to divide the camp outfit. A 
fourteen-foot or sixteen-foot canoe—not to 
mention the fine craft that are made up 
to twenty feet—will carry two men and a 
perfectly comfortable camp outfit. 

Men have used cruising canoes on long 
trips, camping at night without any tent 
and sleeping in the canoe itself, with only 
a shelter over the cockpit. You will see the 
cruiser of today, however, usually carrying 
along a tent—a practical yet very light 
affair, usually of so-called silk or silkoline, 
which is really Egyptian cotton—of bulk 
scarcely larger than a pocket handkerchief 
and a total weight of only four orfive pounds. 

There are divers curious and ingenious 
forms of these light tents. They may be 
had with shallow walls—in the A model, 
the single-pole circular or miner’s model, or 
in the open-front camp model, with an awn- 
ing over the door. Most often the canoeist 
does not carry tentpoles, but uses a ridge- 
pole made of a light rope, which he stretches 
between two trees or over two crotched 
poles that he cuts in the woods. 

The oldtimer laughs at the man who 
carries metal tentpegs; but your dandy 
canoeist will be very likely to pull out a 
dainty bag with a lot of short pointed wire 
pins, with a ring at one end, like a sur- 
veyor’s pin. They hold well enough to keep 
down the edges of the tent in ordinary 
weather. Of course the ropes on such a 
tent are not really ropes at all, but light, 
strong cords. The tent itself, however, will 
turn wind and weather very well. 

Sometimes the tent will have the floor 
sewn into it. If not the canoeist will have 
a light waterproof floorcloth of some kind, 
on which to make his bed. If the cruise is 
in the wilderness he will have some sort of 
defense against mosquitoes—either a bob- 
binet netting inside the tent or a door to 
the tent itself. All his equipment, how- 
ever, will be light. He will not carry a big 
roll of blankets and comforters, or a tar- 
paulin of twenty-ounce duck, like the cow- 
puncher. Inshort, the canoeist’s tent, floor- 
cloth, blankets, clothing and grub outfit, 
all together, will not bulk so large and 
will not weigh much more than the cow- 
puncher’s bedroll, which he throws into the 
cook wagon. 


The Effete Side of Canoeing 


In the fixed association camps there will 
be a regular street of tents, all pretty much 
alike, often of a big marquee model, tall 
enough for one to stand in, with plenty of 
arrangements for clotheshangers and the 
like, room for a cot, and all sorts of little 
artificial camp comforts. This is the effete 
side of the sport. 

The canoeist makes amends for that by 
the severity of his costume. A sleeveless 
jersey, a pair of duck trousers and rubber- 
soled sneakers are en régle on cruise or 
about camp, even at mixed soirées— though 
there are occasions when blue coats and 
vizored caps come into use, for your asso- 
ciation man can do either nautical or social 
stunts by second nature. The man on a cruise 
depends on a sweater or old coat for his 
evening costume. All his clothes must be 
of the sort to go into a bag, for the trunk 
or valise is taboo. These sailorbags are 
usually slim, round affairs, waterproof, and 
capable of being tied in such way that they 
will not take water even in case of a capsize 

Your canoeist still experiments with 
blankets. They must be light and no larger 
than needful. Bulk is almost as bad as 
weight in his game. The cot is not quite 
the thing on cruise and the bed must go into 
a bag. A pillow, of course, is hardly allow- 
able in a tent occupied by really rugged 
canoeists; there are the round dunnage 
bags into which one can put a pair of boots, 
a sweater, an extra shirt—or even a little 
grass or straw—and so make excellent 
pillows. 

There is one thing especially to be re- 
marked about all canoeing— its cleanliness. 
Etiquette, ethics and custom make this 
mandatory upon every man in the camp, 
or even upon the lone man in the wilder- 
ness. This is the one standard of conduct 
to be neat and to be clean! In a canoe 
camp you are likely to see each chap make 
a little broom of twigs. The floor and front 
of his tent will be swept clean. There is an 
unwritten law against throwing rubbish in 
the company street or assembly grounds. 
Very often there will be a camp policeman 
appointed to care for the careless. 

If you look inside a real canoeist’s tent 


| you will find everything absolutely in 
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caused us fo be asked by the 
Rice Leaders of the World Association 


to join with other leading manufacturers in a 
movement to further business integrity and 
honor, we regarded the invitation as a stamp 
of approval of unique value. 

It showed that the favor and confidence which 
we enjoyed among menand womeneverywhere 
had been endorsed by those whose ideals and 
aspirations represent the worthiest things in 
American business today. 


To promote interest in the merchan- 
dise manufactured by its members, the 
Rice Leaders of the World Association 
announce elsewhere in this issue a Prize 
Contest in which cash to the amount of 


$25,000 will be distributed. 


We commend this contest to our friends as asource of profit 
as well asa source of interest. It is our earnest desire that th 
public who are familiar with our writing papers and deale: 
customers who market our merchandise will feel deeply inter 
ested in this unusual opportunity afforded them to develop 


new ideas and create artistic displays. Read the conditions 


carefully and let your original ideas bring a rich return 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust -~ 


-Kast Front 
Street, 
Newbern, N. ( 


The circle shows 
the street duving 
the flood. The 
large photograph 
shews it after 
the flood 

Tarvia pave- 
ment uninjured 


Even Floods do not affect a 
Tarvia Roadway— 


i ERE is a road that 
was built in 1911 
with a five-inch concrete 
base and a two-inch mac- 
adam surface bonded with 
‘Tarvia. 
In September, 1913, it was flooded 
by river and tide in a great storm, 
as shown in the small picture. 
When the waters subsided, the 
tarviated road was unharmed and 
no repairs were required! The 
large: 
the flood 


photograph was taken after 


The City Engineer, Raymond R. Eagle, 
writes: 
“While this was a very severe 
test on the pavement it stood 
up perfectly under it and the 
pavement remained in as good 
condition as before the sterm.*’ 

He also says: ‘* The Tarvia 
has given entire satisfaction.’’ 
Tarvia is a coal tar 

bonding power. 


product of great 


It encloses the stone in a tough matrix 
from which neither water nor traffic can 


tear it loose. 


It vastly increases the durability of the 
road and usually cuts down the repair 
bill enough to offset the entire cost of 
the treatment. 


Booklet regarding the Tarvia treatment free on request. 
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THE TARDY BOY 


Sete obqurar his lessons . 


the importance of promptness 


Your advice is discounted by the tardy boy. 
nect the theery of your lesson with his everyday life. 
cept and practice are unrelated in his mind. 


Somehow the boy must convince himself that promptness is 


essential 


by which their boys are teaching themselves this lesson. 
exact method is fully explained in a booklet, ‘‘What Shall | Do 
A copy will be sent you, 


With My Boy?’ 


quest. Write today to 


The Sales Division, 


rH 


‘any old time.”’ 
today what he can put off until tomorrow. 
He has not learned that the per- 
formance of a duty is twice as easy NOWas it will be LATER. 


Thousands of parents have recently adopted a plan 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 
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He doesn’t realize 


He doesn’t con- 
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free, upon re- 
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apple-pie order. On the side of the tent 
you will see a little housewife, in which he 
keeps his combs, brushes, needles, thread, 
and other little articles not stored in his 
war-bag. Loose odds and ends of food or 


| equipment are not good form. The camp 


| from Indian times. 


mess, or the individual messes, are usually 
storage places for the receptacles carrying 
grub, and every effort is made to keep these 
as neat as possible. 

Above all, hospitality reigns in a canoe 
camp, whether of many men or of two—or 
of one. This, too, seems to have come down 
It is a pleasant virtue, 
and your canoeist practices it finely. What 
he has in camp is yours so long as it lasts. 
If you are in trouble of any kind with your 
boat or equipment, a dozen are ready to 
help you. 

There is a fine camaraderie in the sport. 
Your companion in shooting and fishing 
may be eager to beat you. Your companion 
in golf may be sour or morose or profane at 
his bad form. Your comrade in a canoe 
camp is loafing and inviting his soul, and 
the only competition he cares for is to make 

ou have a better time than he is having 
imself. 

In such a camp as one of these traveling 


| canoe meets you can learn very much about 


| the canoe and its outfit. 


All the standard 


| models of the best modern canoes will be 
| represented, and you will have an oppor- 
| tunity to see the best efforts of the outfitters 


in producing things practical, yet portable. 

Of course the outfitters sell to canoeists 
many things not really useful. Nearly 
always you will find one or more tents that 
offer you soup made out of tablets, coffee 
prepared from lozenges, or desiccated vege- 


| tables that do not taste like anything in 


particular. These things lose something of 


| their charm when there is a farm within 





| kettle as well as the frying-pan. 


half a mile, where one can get milk, eggs, 
fruits, vegetables or fowl; and usually the 
division canoe cruises are made in settled 
countries. 


A Portable Helpmate 


Canoe cookery may or may not be good, 
for many men have many skills in cooking 
out-of-doors. The canoeist’s outfit is usually 
simple and he does not carry many days’ 
stores unless he is leaving the settlements 
altogether. Bacon he must have—in spite 
of those who insist that olive oil is better for 
frying. Fish or game he may have as oppor- 
tunity offers; if not, then plain beefsteak 
bought of the village shop, or chicken law- 
fully or unlawfully obtained. If he carries 
potatoes there will not be many of them. 

You are apt to find his flour or his meal 
in little waterproof bags, well tied and 
nested in another waterproof bag. His 
sugar and his tea will be similarly cared 
for—no package being very large or very 
heavy. Rice, sometimes oatmeal, not in- 
frequently beans, will be found in these 
light stores; but the wish of the canoeist 
is to forage on the country as much as pos- 
sible—and in most canoe cruises villages 
are not far apart. 

The best camp cooks rely on the stew- 
Fried fish, 


| fried ham and eggs, are not to be sneezed 


at; but neither is the stew, cooked slowly, 


| made out of bits of meat, some vegetables, 
| a dumpling or so, or even some crusts of 


| canoeists. 


bread. Squirrels go well in such an enter- 
prise, or even a young rabbit. 

Of course, in a game country where one 
can get fish or grouse, there is no cookery 
and no food better than that which you will 
find in a well-conducted camp of experienced 
Many of these men can make 


| good camp bread or biscuits. Those who 
| cannot, depend upon the loaves of bread 


they find here or there in the country or in 
the village. Even butter you may find in 


| camp; as good butter as I ever ate came from 


| like right on top of the stove, or 


Nova Scotia, and I ate it in latitude fifty- 
eight degrees north—two thousand miles 
from where it was made. 

His cook outfit is the pride of the canoe- 
ist’s heart. You will find hardly any two 
outfits alike. Aluminum is likely to be the 
material used in part—though the experi- 
enced camper does not use an aluminum 
teacup, because it holds heat too long. The 
canoeist hearly always has a stove, but one 
which will into his pocket —a little grid- 
dle, with folding legs, which he can thrust 
down into the ground, making his stovetop 
any height he likes. 

f course you can broil anything you 
ou may 
use that as a support for your kettle or 

our frying-pan, or your coffee pot if the 
| eter has no bail by which you can hang 
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it over the fire on a stick. Above all, the 
canoeist prides himself on the smallness of 
his fire—another Indian tradition. In a 
good camp you may see several little fires 
going of an evening, each with a different 
outfit, any one of which is collapsible, 
condensable, portable and practical. 

I recall eating lunch once with a young 
man in a canoe camp, when we had eggs, 
potatoes, rice, beefsteak and coffee, all 
cooked at the same time on a stove not a 
foot across, and in a set of utensils that 
had been used to carry the grub to the cook- 
ing place. Theentire cooking outfit cost just 
twenty-five cents; in fact, it was nothing 
more or less than one of those four-storied 
dinnerpails that workmen sometimes use 
to carry their lunches. Each compartment 
comes free, fitting into the top of the one 
below it, which is provided with a shallow 
flange. They all lock ther; the cover 
clamps down; and when the workman picks 
up his pail by the handle he may be carvy- 
ing a dish of potatoes in the basement, 
a pork chop on the main floor, a piece of pie 
upstairs, and a can of coffee in the attic. 
Of course you can carry raw food in any 
one of these compartments, as this young 
man did. He now took his dinner pail apart 
and used each one of these compartments 
as a cooking vessel. It worked very 
handsomely. 

One trouble with such a cooking outfit is 
that it has no handles or bails; but a trifle 
like this would not disconcert a shifty 
eanoeist. My host had in his pocket one of 
those Yankee pocketknives that have all 
sorts of things concealed in them. When he 

wanted to lift the coffee pot he did so with a 
hook he found inside his knife. When he 

wished to shift the compartment in which 
he was boiling rice he used the jaws of a 
pair of pliers he also found in the knife, 
which he applied to the side of the bailless 
vessel, just as though he intended to cut a 
piece of wire—which also he could do if he 
wished. In short, with an outfit that had 
cost next to nothing and had little weight or 
bulk, this young man and his wife cooked a 
meal for three with no difficulty whatever; 
and a very good meal it was. 

My friend’s wife washed the dishes. She 
was not a very large lady; and I have often 
wondered whether her husband—an ardent 
canoeist—did not marry her in part because 
of her portability. 

Taking this young gentleman’s camp as 
an instance and this meal as a starting 
point, we might give quite an object-lesson 
In neatness and dispatch. When the dishes 
were washed the stove was folded up and 
put into aclean canvas cover. The dinner- 
pail was assembled again, handle and all. 
Our plates—very light ones—went into a 
little packet. The unused raw food for the 
next meal was again put into the dinnerpail 
outfit. 


The Guide's Ship 


When the tent was rolled up it made a 
pack less than eight by twelve inches in 
size. The floorcloth covered the cargo. The 
clean, soft double blanket went into a bag, 
and another bag carried the clothing. These 
slender, round bags lay lengthwise in the 
hull of the canoe. At the staff on her bow 
fluttered the little burgee that lately had 
adorned the tent. The two paddles that 
had supported one end of the ridgepole now 
came into use. One trip from camp to 
boat served to carry the entire outfit; and 
when the little ship was loaded there was 
plenty of room for two or even three persons. 

Granted two men, with eight or ten times 
as much food as we had in this boat; add 
a tackle box, two rods, a rifle or shotgu: 
and ammunition—and still the boat would 
have ridden high and could have been pro- 
pelled easily. With one companion—a boy 
fourteen years old—I have paddled forty 
miles in two days up a very swift river, 
with a pretty heavy camp outfit, and never 
felt uncomfortable either afloat or in camp. 
As a means for a week-end vacation trip 
the canoe is not surpassed. 

Of course in the Canadian wilderness, 
in Maine and New Brunswick, the canoe 
is the guide’s ship—the one means of trans- 
portation. The average man who goes into 
the woods does not know how to cut down 
his duffel, and the guides dread a city man 
on the portage; but, with a rational outfit, 
two good canoeists can go far into the 
wilderness. 

I know of one man and his wife who were 
lost for a month in the Rainy Lake country, 
on the Minnesota line—in a country of 
which they knew nothing whatever- rather 
a risky undertaking, to be sure, but one in 
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famous Interlock 


UT it would have been in the scrap 
heap long ago but for an 


INTER{OCK 


Inner Tire 


Why should you allow your tires to blow 
out before the rubber tread is half worn out 
wasting half their right- 
ful mileage—when Inter 
ocks will save this big 
unnecessary tire expense 
and give you the com 
fort ot “‘no tire trouble”’ 
Prevents punctures, too 


Write for the Interlock 
book or ask your dealer. 
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503 11th Street Auburn, Ind. 








Buying Baby Bonds 


In many you can buy 
Baby Bonds—$100 denomina 
tions — issued by the same com 
panies on the same properties 
as $1,000 Bonds. 

The smaller cost makes it easier to 
fit $100 Bonds into your 
program. ‘ 
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Genuine All Hand-Woven 
Unblocked PANAMA 


Can be worn in this con- 
dition by Men, Women 
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| hard wilderness trips. 


| able stream; 


| model 


| which there was no disaster and no unbear- 
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able discomfort. Last summer the same 
gentleman and his wife and two children 
with only one Indian guide, manned two 
canoes and journeyed far into the lake 
and river region north of Lake Superior 
They came back after a very happy and 
comfortable time. 

There are, of course, some experts in 
canoe handling who like to take long and 
The headwaters of 
the Mississippi River are sometimes visited 
in this way, and the fast waters of the upper 
Wisconsin River are also popular. Maine 
is full of good canoeing waters, and the 
Adirondacks have long been a paradise for 
the little boats. But, quite outside of these 
remote and somewhat expensive regions 
for a canoe is bulky and awkward to send 
anywhere by express—there are scores and 
hundreds of amiable little rivers close at 
home that can be used most pleasantly for 
small canoe trips. 

You never know a river until you run it; 
and even your local river, where you have 
fished in restricted localities perhaps for 
many years, becomes for you a highway of 
romance when you run fifty or sixty miles 
of it and come out at some railroad town 
below, of which you have never heard. 

Thus to explore some near-by, comfort- 
not hurrying at all; taking 
your own time; using your own labor and 
not too much of that; going light and neat 
and clean; changing your camp every day 
or so perhaps, and going in only for enough 
sport to give you food—nothing is very 
much better than that for the city man. A 
week of this is better than many days of 
hurried golf. A month of it is better than 
any amount of life at a fashionable resort. 

As a fishing boat the canoe cannot be 
called a success for the average amateur 
though, of course, it is the fishing boat of 
the wilderness. Unless the canoe be large 
and roomy and handled by an expert, the 
amateur would better do his fly casting or 
bait casting from some more stable plat- 
form. Fine canoes, in the so-called lake 
broad and beamy; provided with 
a little keel; a socket for a short mast, and 
a pair of light oars for upstream work—can 
be secured in a weight quite within the por- 
tage capacities of two men of no very great 


| strength or experience. 


Much Fun for Little Money 


A good, light outfit in a boat like this will 
afford a pair of vacationists about as much 
solid fun as they are likely to get elsewhere, 
no matter how much money they may wish 
to spend. A popular type of canoe is the 
sixteen-foot model, but guides who have to 
do much portaging will cut the size down 
to fourteen feet by choice. 

The only thing to be urged against the 
canoe and canoeing is the danger of it. One 
should know how to swim—but, above 
all, should know how to be careful, and to 
avoid taking risks in bad water or in high 
wind. Some cruisers have rigged an airtank 
in each end, so that the canoe will not sink. 
Others rely on air cushions inflated for 
seats—rather wabbly and insecure seats 
they are. 

Some sort of life-preserver is a good thing 
to have about—I do not know anything 
smoother than the outside skin of an in- 
verted canoe. The amateur, suddenly cap- 
sized, is mighty quick to forget about the 
fancy stunts he has seen the experts do at 
the association meet. The best thing to dois 
to keep the canoe right side up in comfort- 
able water and under no risky conditions. 

There is no sport that has had more care 
expended on it by professional outfitters; 
and the result of all this has been that the 
canoeist can go out with the handsomest, 
nattiest and most complete outfit possible 
to be obtained by any sportsman whatever. 

The boat itself has lines that tell of ease, 
strength, grace and self-confidence; and 
moreover, it has a jaunty, highbred air 
one of quality and class— which endears it to 
the heart of the owner. With all its beauty, 
it is not very expensive; and, once you have 
your outfit, there is no sort of sport in which 
you will find it more difficult to spend very 
much money. 

With a portable canoe that does not mind 
being used, a portable camp and cook outfit 
that never becomes aggravating, and a 
portable girl who does not mind getting 


| freckled—or even a companion like him- 


self——the plain North American citizen can 


| get about as much dividend out of every- 





day, plain, inexpensive canoeing as he can 
out of any other line of human endeavor 
out-of-doors. 
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An investment that pays 
continuous dividends 


PPLY to the purchase of a motor 
car the same judgment that di- 


rects your purchase of securities. 


In 


each case you have a right to an unfail- 
ing supply of dividends and a ready 
market whenever you want to sell. 


The dividend that comes from a motor car 


is the pleasure that it gives you. Itisnot enough 


that this should be as great as possible; it must 


also be as frequent as possible. 


Pierce-Arrow 


owners never get over the novelty of possessing 


a Pierce-Arrow. 


Every time one of them sees his Pierce-Arrow 


approaching, every time he steps into it, every 


time he is carried smoothly and pleasantly 


wherever he wants to go—and back again—he 


experiences a new sense of ownership, a new 


dividend of pleasure. 


And if that investment, which is great enough 


originally to supply this unique quality of ser- 


vice Over many years, is ever to be liquidated, 


there is always a recognized current value for 


Pierce-A rrows., 


Motorists everywhere are 


anxious to get the added service and luxuries 


scarcely diminished by one owner in a Pierce- 
Arrow, fora price that indicates a loss of noth- 


ing except the sense of being the first owner. 


Prerce - 


48 and 66 horse-power 


47 row car 


with many types of open and enclosed bodies, 1 


are built in three chassis stues, Od, 


These chassis are equipped 


a runabout with interchangeable Victoria and coupe top 


The Pierce-Arrow 


Buffalo, New York 





Motor Car Company 
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to more firmly establish this 
Emblem and its significance in 
your mind. 


This Emblem is the token by which you may 
identify the members of this Association. It 
typifies the ideals that are the Qualifications 
for Membership. 








The privilege of using this Emblem has been bestowed upon 
these manufacturers so that wherever you see it you may know that 
it is associated with those concerns whose record of achievement 
has won for them this merited distinction evidenced by the endorse- 
ment of public approval. 

We believe implicitly that there are men and women everywhere 
to whom these concerns mean infinitely more than merely successful 
commercial enterprises. We fnow that their years of fair dealing 
with worthy products have built up a legion of warm and loyal 
friends, and we say to each member’s friends, ‘‘ You are justified in 
having confidence in every other member.’’ 

It is one of the axioms of this Association that ‘‘an exchange of 
ideas creates new ideas.”” The offer that is described on the 
opposite page has been arranged to create an even greater appre- 
ciation of the integrity and merit that underlies these products. To 
give a just reward for the time and thought that will be spent, we 
are offering these prizes. Read every line of this message — inc/ud- 
ing the opposite page —then turn your ideas into dollars. 


Qualifications for Membership 


HONOR:—A recognized reputation for fair and honorable business dealings. 
QUALITY:—<An honest product, of quality truthfully represented. 
STRENGTH:—A responsible and substantial financial standing. 


SERVICE:—A recognized reputation for conducting business in a prompt and 
eficient manner. 


BY INVITATION, THE FOLLOWING ARE MEMBERS: 


Rifles— Shotguns and Ammunition 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Vale Locks, Builders’ Hardware and Chain Hoists 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 
New York 
Crane's Paper and Fine Stationery 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

V and F Filing Devices and Office Systems 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Hams, Bacon, Lard, Veribest Specialties, Grape Juice 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


Bouillon Cubes, Laundry and Fine Toilet Soaps 
Pillebury's Best Flour 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Minieapolis, Minn. 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Fine Furniture 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Niagara Maid” Silk Gloves & Ladies’ Silk Underwear 
NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Rugs and Carpets 
M. J. WHITTALL 
Worcester, Mass. 


Linoleums and Oil Cloths 
COOK’S LINOLEUM COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 
Varnishes, Japans, Enamels, Fillers, Stains, Shellacs 
BERRY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich, 


[ ypewriters 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York 
Chalmers “ Porosknit ' Underwear 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Small Motor and Fan Specialists 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
Watches 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 
Umbrellas 
HULL BROTHERS UMBRELLA COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Alabastine-Sanitary Wall Coating 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fruit Jars, Packers’ and Druggists’ Glaseware 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

*Oildag Gredag \cheson-Graphite and Electrodes 
INTERNATIONAL ACHESON GRAPHITE CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Electric Pleasure & Commercial Autos “ Detroit Electric” 
ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 

*1-P” Loose Leaf Books and Forms 
IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City. Mo. 

Fine Mechanical Tools 
THE L. S. STARRETT COMPANY 
Athol, Mass. 


Sharpening Stones and Abrasive Materials 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Revolvers and Automatic Pistols 


SMITH & WESSON 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lawn Mowers 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Waterman's “Ideal” Fountain Pens and Ink 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 
New York 


Holeproof Hosiery 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clockmakers sinve 1817 
THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


“Indestructo” Trunks and Luggage 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Electric Heating Apparatus 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Women's Fine Shoes, “Queen Quality” 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Spectacles, Eyeglasses, Lenses, “ Fits-t and Other 
Optical Goods 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, Rubber Bands and Erasers 
EBERHARD FABER 
New York 


% Additions to our membership as admitted will be published in future Association announcements 


Ce 


Idea Letter Compe 


ef petitio 
f or ~ any time prior to the close of contests, May 1 Sth, 1915, 


“io 


as outlined on opposite page will be open until May 15th, 1915. 


mpicte membership participating in this competition will not exceed fifty concerns, and will be published in October periodicals, including The Saturday Evening Pot October 10th, 1914; the Window Display Competition and the 
Any contestants sending in their contributions prior to October 10th, 1914, will be privileged to send im the extra contributions for additional members 


This announcement copyrighted 1914, Elwood E. Rice. May be reproduced by permission. 
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To Everybody 


$ 10,000. 0° 


in Cash Prizes for 
IDEA LETTERS 


on either of the following subjects 


Ist. Your ideas of the Superior Merits or any new uses of our Members’ products, 
such as may be used for an advertisement; privileged to use illustrations, if 
desired. 

Your suggestions of NEW BUSINESS IDEAS pertaining to production or sales in 
any branch of any Member's business. 


2nd. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


To Dealers 


$15,000.00 


in Cash Prizes for 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


of any of our Members’ Products as herein listed 


Consider the magnitude of this Nearly Five Hundred 
Cash Preuz 
Did you ever 


Window Display ? 


opportunity. 


hear before of $2,000.00 in Cash being paid for one 





First Prize . . . $1,000.00 
Second Prize . . 500.00 
Third Prize .. 250.00 
Fourth Prize . . 100.00 
Fifth Prize. . . 100.00 
Sixth Prize. . . 100.00 
Seventh Prize. . 100.00 
Eighth Prize . . 100.00 cat 3.000 ideas accepted 

Ninth Prize . . 100.00 Total, $10,000.00 


SPECIAL: —“AWARD OF MERIT” TO EVERY PRIZE WINNER 

You will receive a handsome “AWARD OF MERIT” as a permanent record of your “accepted ide 
with your name engros ontaining our complete membership and bearing the 

Embiem embossed in its natur ofherally signed and sealed by the officers of the Association 


Tenth Prize. . . 
Eleventh Prize . . 
Twelfth Prize . . 
Thirteenth Prize . 


Next 25 Prizes 
Next 50 Prizes 
Next 100 Prizes 10.00 each 
Next 200 Prizes ; 5.00 each 
And $3,000.00 in prizes of $1.00 cach for the 


$100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


$50.00 each 
20.00 each 





thereor 











. $2,000.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 


Tenth Prize . . 
Eleventh Prize 
Twelfth Prize . . 
Thirteenth Prize . 250.00 
Next 20 Prizes $100.00 each 
Next 30 Prizes 50.00 each 
Next 100 Prizes 25.00 each 
Eighth Prize . . 250.00 Next 300 Prizes 10.00 each 
Ninth Prize . . 250.00 463 Prizes, Total, $15,000.00 


SPECIAL: —“AWARD OF MERIT” TO EVERY PRIZE WINNER 


First Prize . . 
Second Prize . 
Third Prize .. 
Fourth Prize . . 
Fifth Prize. . . 
Sixth Prize. . . 
Seventh Prize. . 


$250.00 
250.00 
250.00 





You will re ahandsome AWARD OF MERIT" as a permane 
window disp ame engross e : « our comp 
Association Embi embossed in ite natural colors, officially sig a erale vt 














CONDITIONS: ist 
Association. 

2nd — Each letter may be written on any or all of the subjects as listed above the 
prizes on this page. 


You may submit one letter only for each Member of the 


ird Each letter must contain the respective Member's name at the top, followed 
by your idea, expressed in not over 50 word Sign your name and address at the botton 

4th — Each letter must be on one sheet of paper, written on one side only 

Sth This contest closes on May 15,1915, and all contest mail must bear po 
not later than that date. No questior 


of your suggestior 


t mark 


can be answered in this contest Do not send anv 


direct to Members of the Association, but mail them in one package 


ADDRESSED TO: “Idea Letter Department” 
Rice Leaders of the World Association 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York City 


where they will be offici 
the respective Members who will judge and pass 


illy stamped, entered in the contest, and forwarded to each of 
upon the ideas submitted for their 
respective concern 


6th No contestant shall submit the same idea for more than one Member 


All ideas submitted will be judged upon their merit and value, and 
will become the property of the Association and its respective Members, 
and will not be returned. 

The person having the largest number of idea letters accepted will 
receive the first prize, the second largest number second prize, et 

In the event of a tie for any prize, such prize will be awarded in full 
to each of those tying 

Prize Winners Names, listed by Countries, States and Cities, will 
be on display in the windows or stores of various merchants whom 
you see making window displays in the Window Dis- 
play competition. These lists will be mailed to mer- 
chants from our New York Association offices on 
August 14th, 1915. 


Power and Riches Come from Ideas 


Read Every Word of this Unusual Message. 

It carries beyond the thousands of dollars in cash prizes un- 
paralleled opportunity to submit your ideas to these great concerns; 
consider what it would mean to you, beyond a cash prize, to have 
your ideas accepted by such concerns. 

Add your own ideas to those that have been behind the sale 
of these famous products. Successful as they have been, such 
ideas have by no means exhausted the fertile field of possibilities. 
Some of the best advertising and sales ideas in use today have been 
inspired in just this way. 

Look for the window displays of these products at your dealers; 
ask your dealer and friends about these products. An exchange 
of ideas creates new ideas. 


Elwood E. Rice, Founder & President 










. 


NEW YORK.U.SA ther the prestige of your store and the ce 


Rice Leaders of the World Association 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


Special Prize to Every Contestant 


An album containing the first 100 prize-winning window 
displays, with each winner’s name, will be mailed free to every 
contestant after the cash awards have been made. 


This album of model window displays and valuable ideas brought 
together from all parts of the country could not be purchased, nor could 
a value be placed upon it. It is made possible only by this universal cam- 
paign, embodying displays of such varied lines as represented in our member- 


ship. The cost of producing this album will represent a small fortune 


CONDITIONS: ist \ display can be made of any of the products herein listed 
as be ng produced by any of our Member 

2nd Each display must be exhibited for at least one week, any time between 
May 16, 1914, and May 15 

ird Each d play! ist contain the 4 ociation Bar ner, whi h bears the Association 
Emblem and list of members; it will be mailed free upon request 

State which Members’ products you will display, and when you will make 


the first d play 


Address “Window Display Department,” Rice Leaders of the World 
Association, Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York City. 


4th Photograph of display mailed flat bearing on the back the name of 
the store m which display was made, address, and date of display, photographer 
name and contestant’ name, t be mailed to **‘ Window D play Departme »* 
Rice Leaders of the World A tion, Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
City, on or before May 15, 1915 \ photograph ibmitted shall become the 
property of the Association and will not be returned 
Sth In the event of a tie for any prize, such prize v he 
awarded in full to each of those tying 
6tl If any merchant in the United States desires to « 
this contest and does not handle any of the goods listed as 
produced by our Member , the Association will see that bh i 
loaned during the time of the contest some product of some 
Member free of cost in order that he may enter this contest 
We reserve the right to disqualify any contestant whom we 
learn is using, what we consider, unfair methods in this contest 


The judges, whose names will be published, will be men of 


authority on window display 


PRIZE WINNERS’ NAMES: Large sheets containing t of 
al prize winner in Idea Letter Contest, listed by Countries, 
States and Cities, will be mailed August 14, 1915, to every 
merchant who enters this Window Display competition, to be 


displayed in his window or store, whereby the public may see 
who are the prize winner 
Unusual Window Display Contest 


Enter thi It will fur 


afidence of your Customers. 


New York, U.S. A. 
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To the woman of 
makes a strong appeal. 
of 


duces a rich, deep, 
ish. A 
satiny and durable, 
either a soft dull, 
porcelain 


the finest 


turn yellow, 


and beautihed by the 


ee BERRY. 


»ries — Detroit, Mich 








cheery, dainty brightness. 
bedrooms and bathroom, but in the living rooms as well. 


Luxeberry White Enamel pro- 
snow white 
effect unequaled by any other fin- 
Luxeberrysurface is smooth, 
and may be left 
or brilliant as 


Luxeberry White Enamel won’ t 
chip or crack and 
cleans ina jiffy with soap and water. 


In snow white rooms the natural 
wood floors should be protected 
finest floor 


Branches in pri 





—_; | 


taste the white enameled room 
She delights in its atmosphere 
Not only in her boudoir, 


varnish. Liquid Granite has all 
the toughness its name implies. 
It brings out the beauty of the 
wood, multiplying its attractiveness. 
Liquid Granite floors have a durable elas- 
tic surface that withstands the wear of 
grown-up feet and the romp of playing 
children —a surface you can wash with- 
out fear of turning it white —even boil- 
ing water has no harmful effect. 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes have been 
the first choice of home owners, archi- 
tects and decorators for over fifty years. 
Ask your dealer about them or write us 
direct for varnish information of special 
interest to home owners. 


Established 1858 


BROTHER‘ 


Largest Varnish 


, Walkerville, Ont., San Francisco, Ca 


cipal cities of the world 





| round. 














[* you have some spare 
time want to convert it into 
to do it. 
ue Sarur- 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


and 
money, let us tell you how 
Agency Division, Box 508, 
pay EVENING Post, 


- a 


eT e 


Sate, powertul, brilliant, steady and cheap 
five reasons why you should replace expensive 
electricity, unpleasant oil, and wasteful gas with 
the most efficient of all lights — the ** Best 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for « 
today showing over 200 different styles 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 

5-25 East Sth St., Canton, Ohio 








Thee Protect and 


PATENTS * Send Seach sr Model 


BOOKS, ADVICE ‘and SEARCHES 


for Bag 
FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATEN 


te I get patent or = f- 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 


i go A Owen patents 
Moks, inventi« 


33 Owen Bidg., 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu: | danger. 
Sene 
ons wanted, 
” Glewulactucins facilities 


Washington, D. C. 














Gann ation) 


Pa i 





| peration 


we { | acostume. 


THE VORTEX 


(Continued from Page 22) 


*“Quane”’ 


—that is the way she said it. I | 


never saw that nurse again and she probably | 


never thought of me again; but her sound, 
hard sense had pointed a way of escape 
from my trap. What was it the average girl 
looked forward to as her lifework? What 
was it she wanted? Homemaking—the 
trained nurse had called it domestic science. 
What was it the average woman was best 
fitted for? Homemaking. What was the 
one vocation in which I was not subaverage 


| noreven average, but was always superaver- 
| age? 


Homemaking — domestic science—the 
science for which every other science and 
vocation exists. And here I was among the 
army of misfits because I had not had sense 
to find my fit! 

Was that trained nurse, getting probably 
twenty a week and board, any lonelier than 
I was in my back tenement room, with not 
a cent above the margin of mere existence? 
Was she not safer, securer, happier? But 
she had called it domestic science. Was 
homemaking a science? I began to figure 
out what she said about saving. Could I 
but get twenty-five a month and keep, I 
could save three times more than John D. 





Rockefeller had earned the first ten years of | 


his business life! It made me dizzy! 


Years ago, what had sent our New Eng- | 


land boys and girls into factories? The fact 


that they could earn bigger money in the | 


factories than in the home—that there were 


more factory jobs than home jobs; but now | 


was there a single home in all New York, 
was there a single home in all the United 
States, always sure of home help? Was 
there enough domestic help to supply all 
the homes in the United States? We women 


had been hopelessly on the wrong track. | 


We had been shunning training for the one 
thing we all looked forward to. 


I thought | 


of what that customer from the West had | 


said to me: 
in the West that can’t get help for love or 
money 

board!” 


Why Not a Uniform? 


“There are millions of homes | 


not for forty dollars a month and | 


Was it not the same right here in New | 


York, where I had been starving along 
where a hundred thousand like me were 
always starving along? What was the 


matter with us? Was it the word servant? 


Were we such snobs? Wasthe word servant | 


any worse badge than slave? And were 


women whose very lives depended on per- | 


mission to operate a machine owned by 
some man any better than slaves with a 
serf’s ring round their necks? Why did we 
shun domestic help? 

Few of the factory women earned more 


| than twelve dollars a week. The majority 


did not earn six dollars steadily the year 
A good nurse helped to look after 
children; a good housekeeper—a good gen- 
eral help—could earn at least twenty-five 


dollars a month and board and clothes, with | 


two afternoons off a week, at the most up 


to forty and fifty dollars clear; that trained | 
nurse must have been earning one hundred | 


dollars clear. 

What was the matter with us that we 
shunned this one open door and battered 
our stupid brains out against the wall of 
the impossible in industrial life? 


‘hat a woman can save is the exact | 


measure of her security against want and 
In domestic vocations she can save 
ractically four-fifths of what she earns. 
n industrial vocations she can save 
ean she save?* I could save nothing. I 
was on the ragged edge of want and des- 
craved the can of potted meat!—I was on 
In this vocation honesty, thoroughness and 
faithfulness had a market value. Had they 


| any market value fed into the high-speed | 


machines? 

Domestic vocations demanded a uniform. 
So did our stenographers. We had to 
wear black dresses, with white cuffs and 
collars. So does a nun’s vocation demand 
So does the trained nurse’s; and 
that costume protects her wherever she goes. 
So does an ambassador's vocation demand 


| acostume. Whyshould domestic help resent 
auniform? What was the matter with us? | 


Were we fools and victims of words? Were 
we to be sneered out of life by prejudice? 
Were we foolish snobs? 

*State and Federal statistics show that the av- 
erage earnings in industrial vocations are under 


| six dollars a week 


what | 


and do not forget the night I | 


| the ragged edge of something much worse! | 


16,1914 


; The rarity and costliness of 
M orchids add to their fascina- © 
tion, but if they were as 
common as carnations their 
perfection of beauty would 
still make them the most 


prized of flowers. 


Bonbons Chocolates 


are the most prized of sweets, not because 
or costliest, but because of their 
perfection of flavor. If only a hundred 
boxes a day were made they would be 
priceless. 

The luxury of e&4¢ may be enjoyed no 
because ehpto 
Bonbons and Chocolates and many other 
sweet things from eM 4@ are sold by 
eigée sales agents (leading druggists 
everywhere) in the United States and 
Canada. If there should be no sales 
agent near you, write us. 


Aaylers 64 Irving Place, NewYork 
Frank DeK. Hayler, President 


\ Ask for Kh Cocoa and e427 Baking 


' . Chocolate at your grocer's 
|e’ sin 
aa 


rarest, 


matter where you live, 
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GRALER 


Vulcanizer 
Saves Tires and 


Repair Bills 


$350 


Write For Our 
Free Book 


“Care and Repair of Tires” 
that tells you how to keep tires 
in good condition and obtair 
long mileage It's free and 
every car owner should read it 


/ —-C. A. SHALER CO. 














J 1406 Fourth St. Waupun, Wis. 











Complete Patt 
and Instructi 
and 


parts, sh 

and fitted— i to assemble 
$ price. Satisfaction guarar 

Only, $38.00 for somptete kno 

gs r 23-loot Mo’ 

adios Sul 


Save big part of boat buil 


This is 


Itustrating row boats, canoes, sai 


an build also shows new 


Eye 8355 Rust Ave., 
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~and to all 
owners of 
light wei 


No. 45 
If im. high 
ed 


Don’t waste 

time and tem- 

per tinkering 

with a toy 

jack. Scrap 

it and forget it—and invest the 
small price of a No. 345— 
fully guaranteed— 


Genuine Duff - built 


BARRETT 


AUTOMOBILE 


Barrett guaranteed reliability, safety, 
speed and ease of action mean just 
as much to light cars as they do to 
heavy cars, and the Barrett No. 345 
is exactly the same relative standard 
as the bigger Barrett No. 300—the 
finest and most powerful jack made 
for large pleasure cars. 


All Barrett Jacks give a lifetime of highly 
satisfactory service. Their factor of safety is 
so great that breakage is almost unheard 
of —even in the oldest jacks. 


Your dealer will fill your order — 
or wr-te direct tous to save delay 


Write for the Duff catalog of Barrett Auto 
Jacks. Inquiries fully and promptly answered 
on every jack requirement known to modern 
engineering, industry or transportation. 


THE DUFF MFG. CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Office: 50 Church St. 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Established 1883 





en Si you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 





SEND NO MONEY (i ice! 
- 1914 catalog 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices 
estomish vou Aleo particulars of our great. A. oer to 
deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's trial 
without a cent expense to you 
BOY you can make money taking orders for bix les, 
tires, lamps, sundrica, et« rom our big | 
some catalog. It's free [It contains “combination offer 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like mew at very low cost 
Send for it 


r ing 
ae mger”* 
all 


Also much useful bicycle information 





Son t to you. No one can offer 
LOWEST PRICES er vy alue * ont | terms You 
annot afford to buy a bic ve ~~ tires Zo s — without 


first learning what we can offer you 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. N- ss "CHICAGO, ILL. 


The United Mills Offer Great 
Direct to You, in 
Rugs,Carpets,Curtains, 
Blankets 


Look at 1 pplnor Ranga Rags, es r 
$3.4; Brussello 





Bargains, 


mite thatba# 









g * exception 


R 
$ fe 

x s 

5 Fleg 
b 





rock prices 
alge Liusty g goals in 
hors it s free 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
United Mills Mig. Co 
450-60 Jasper St. Phila 








| perience of my own recently. 


THE SATURDAY 


There is not a well-to-do home today 
that is not on the ragged edge of despera- 
tion for help; and there is not a city today 
that has not its armies of women, thrown 
on the scrapheap by industry, on the ragged 
edge of desperation for a home. Why do 
they not come together? Is the washing of 
dishes so much more repulsive than the 
washing of smallpox sores by the trained 
nurse, or the swabbing of a diphtheritic 
throat, which any nurse in any hospital 
may have to do any day of her life at immi- 
nent risk to her own health? Are we so 
democratic in this most democratic of all 
nations that it is really snobbery that drives 
a hundred thousand women a year to the 
scrapheap of industrialism? Let us banish 
the word servant, though the motto of roy- 
alty is “I serve!"’ and substitute the words 
domestic help, as we have substituted the 
word surgeon for leech. 


All of which reminds me of a curious ex- | 


| ested in a little girl who was wrecking her 


health studying for a vocation she could 


I was inter- | 


never possibly fill with financial profit to | 


herself. 
keeper—thorough, conscientious, careful; 
and I asked her mother why she did not 
allow her daughter to take a course in do- 


| mestic science instead of plugging at Latin 


and foreign languages. The mother looked 
at me with one long, blank stare. 

“Do you mean—-do you mean servant?” 
she said slowly, glowering. 

“Of course I don’t! I mean the science 
of domestic life—the chemistry of cooking; 


| the botany of gardening; the finances of 


housekeeping,”’ I tried to explain. She 
almost threw me out of that house. 
To resume the story of the woman who 


found her way out: 


I walked back to my 
lodging from Eighty-Sixth Street, and as 
I walked I came to my decision. Even if I 
had been fitted—built on wires instead of 
nerves 
dustry, where would it leave me at thirty- 
five? Worn out, with little saved, if a cent. 
In domestic science I could save at least 
four-fifths of what I earned. The next day 
I put my application in at two employment 
agencies for the position of domestic help. 
Here, again, is a place where the rich women 
who want to help can. I had to pay a two- 
dollar fee at each employment agency, and 
the places found for me were neither suit- 
able nor safe. 


References Required 


The first place I left in a week. The 
wages were five dollars a week. In the next 
place the woman was dishonest and unfair. 
She expected her help to rise at five and 
work till midnight. She was a boarding- 
house keever. She paid eighteen dollars a 
month; and I had not been there a week 
before I knew that she had no intention 
of paying the wages unless compelled. She 
tried to make deductions for breakages. 
If women who can help want to, why not 
open a free employment agency where such 
as I can find the place for which we are 
fitted—where the character of the mistress 
and of the house and of the surroundings 
ean be as thoroughly investigated as our 
characters are? 


She was a splendid little house- | 


mean tenement | 


for electrified machine-driven in- | 





By this time I was discouraged by my | 


change, but not downcast. I knew that 
my place existed if only I could find it; but 
I was now reduced to that last ten dollars 
I had kept so carefully tucked inside my 


dress, for I had been reserving my room and | 


paying the keep of the baby while I experi- 
mented in finding a true vocation. I looked 
at that ten dollars a long time the night I 


came back from my second failure as a 
domestic help. 
Should I break it? Should I not? What 


had I been keeping it for? 

I wrote out a carefully worded adver- 
tisement: “‘A place wanted by a thoroughly 
capable and reliable woman as domestic 
help where faithful work will be appreci- 
ated and situation will be permanent. The 
highest references given and required.” 
This I placed in a conservative family daily. 
The answer came within twenty-four hours. 
I was requested to call at a certain address 
in Madison Avenue where I had encountered 
the hospital nurse. 

It was a beautiful, well-regulated home. 
such as I had never before seen in my life 
My new employer listened quietly as I told 
her my faltering story. Then she asked me 
what | wished to know about her home. It 
was so surprising for me to be consulted by 
an employer as to my rights that I could not 
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J-M AsBestos S 









OHNS-MANVILLE Roofing Service has overcome 


all trouble-factors known to all types of city 
country roofs. 
This service, too, goes further than perfection of roofing 
materials or guarantees. Its development during fifty 
years has evolved an organization of over fifty principal 
Service Branches throughout the country. So that 
dealers and consumers everywhere have at all times the 
benefits of a complete Johns-Manville establishment 
nearby, maintaining a policy of quick service and close, 

satisfactory business relationship. 


BESTOS ROOFING 


The Roll of Honor” 


HIS material easily takes the 
place in the evolution of covert 
ings. It gives a roof of imperishable rock 
at little more than the cost of the cheapest, 
most perishable roofing. Its body is a fabric 
of long-fibred Asbestos bound with another 
mineral substance—genuine Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—forming a pliable stone sheet. It 
is watertight, will not crack or split in win 
ter, or run, shove, dry or drip in the hottest 
weather. Requires no paint, gravel or slag 
Sparks, cinders or flying embers cannot 
even scorch it. When a 
a building, J-M AS 
BESTOS ROOFING 
prevents the flames 
from spreading to ad 
jacent structures. Laid 
with J-M CLEATS, 
it is a roofing at once 
attractive and distinct. 


Oo! 



































foremost 


root 


inside 


fire 


occurs 





The Cleats hold the SO 3 =." 3 
edges in a vise-like grip, eliminating the 2 em the 


possibility of leaks. 


O provide the J-M features of roof 

safety and service and at the same time 
meet the decorative demands of residential 
architecture, J-M Asbestos Shingles were 
evolved. The material is pure Asbestos 
Fibre and Portland Cement, molded under 
hydraulic pressure into a homogeneous mass. 


No layers or laminations to separate. Out 
last the most durable building. Cannot rot, 
warp, or split. Need no paint or other 
preservatives. Absolutely fireproof. Fur 


nished with smooth edges, “% inch thick, in 
gray, Indian red, slate and mottled brown; 
with rough edges, % inch thick, in gray, 
Indian red, and mottled brown. Make the 
most beautiful and artistic of all Shingle 


Roofs. 


J-M REGAL ROOFING 


“The Roofing with Life’ 


-M Roofing Service has also developed 

the rubber type of wool felt roofing to a 
point of dependable efficiency in J-M Regal Roofing 
J-M Cleats, like J-M Asbestos Roofing, 
to J-M Asbestos. 


Write Nearest Branch for Book No. 3649 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manulac Ro Pi 


Insulation; W: Podint »ofing; Sanitary Specialties; Acoustical C« 





Laid with 
and second in quality only 


# Asbestos Shingles Stucco e Coverings; Cole rage 


rrection; Cork ues et 


turers oh ng; 





Albany Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Cleveland New Orleans San Francwuco 
Boston Dallas New York Seattle 
Buffalo Detroit Omaha St. Louis 
Chicago Indianapolis Philadelphia Syracuse 
Louwville Milwaukee mean Los Angeles Kansas City 
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| ask a word. I was engaged at twenty-five 
dollars a month, with board and uniform, 
and two afternoons a week off, as general | 
domestic help. Though some nights we 
were kept up till twelve by company, there 
were other times when the whole family | 
went out and we had no duties after two in | 
the afternoon. When we were sent to the | 
city on errands, we were sent in a motor or 
given carfare. Often theater tickets were 
given us. We had a sitting room to receive 
friends. I do not recall that hours of work 
were ever specified, but the work we had to 
do was; and when that was done we were | 
free to spend the day as we wished. I have 
again and again had pleasant trips with my 
employer. I often drive in the park with 
her. 
In the summer we all go from town to Next Sunda 
a beautiful country place. I had thought 
I should resent working under a mistress. a 
Instead, I have found her a counselor and a Generally in 48 hours 
friend. Once, when one of my brothers, 3 “ ay ill b if 
who was on the fruit vessels in the tropics, your corns Wi © gone 1 
came to New York ill, she brought him vou use thissimple method. 
to my room in her New York house and ‘ re : 
permitted me to nurse him back to health Apply Blue-jay tonight. To- 
in her home. morrow you will not even think 
H — — sake and — rote er of the corn. Day after tomor- 
Thich te 3 ie . es — > 3 ard times have thrown thousands out o 7 Te og . ares 
Ween x. ste all, that makes a woman's smile radiant? employment; but I have never once known row the corn will be loosened. 
‘ usDand. what the fear of want meant. It can then be easily removed. 
And remember this: the brilliance of white teeth can be My little boy is in a school and I spend 
kept only by guarding against the enemy that ruins teeth— two afternoons a week with him. 
“acid-mouth.” j Though, like the trained nurse, I began 
as general domestic help at twenty-five 
dollars a month, I have wound up as a . 
nursery governess at thirty-five dollars a Some people use old-time treat- 


month; and now my mother is housekeeper, ments, and think corns can't be ended. 
at forty dollars a month, in the same home. They wrong themselves. A famous 
Together we earn more than my father chemist has solved the corn problem 


ever earned in all his life or than any two of And his invention— Blue-jay — now re- 


Tooth Paste my brothers earn; and we bank four-fifths moves about one millioncornsa month. 
of it. : J = 


‘ Go try it. Note how the pain is re- 
Any id : F > ber ches The question I ask myself is: How could lieved instantly. Note how gently 
Any good dentifrice will serve the needs of today by clean- I ever have been such a fool as to wallow Shapes endireiinen the cern, Sete 
ing the teeth about in the seas of uncertainty and danger how soon the whole corn comes out 
Pebeco serves the needs of tomorrow —the needs of a life- and want in the industrial world as a sub- 


h this. the t desti f without any pain or trouble. 

: ee average, when this, the true destiny of a 

time—by keeping the whole mouth clean and by overcom- ’ _ . : Next Sunday “an be as free 
pn t - : woman, was awaiting me in the safe harbor Next Sunday you can be as free 


ing enamel-destroying acids. Use Pebeco and keep the of a home? from corns as a barefoot boy. And, 
radiance of your smile for a lifetime. Keep also the health so long as you live, you need never 
of mouth and teeth that means happiness. P again let corns bother you. 


Sect fer Sede Miata: Guat ih Father William—1914 B] i 
GENE ror gree Cn ira uve “sg OU are old, Father William,” the young = 
and Acid Test Papers man said, ue Jay 


“* And your grandchildren number a score ; 


Yet whenever they strike up those cabaret For Corns 


They will show whether you have acid-mouth (as nine out ? tunes 
of ten people have), and how Pebeco counteracts it. 4 I notice you're out on the floor.” 











Some people keep corns year after 
year, merely paring them once in 


The sure protection against “acid-mouth”’ is awhile. 














15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P ;|* = 2 Villi i 
t In my youth,” Father William replied to Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is sold his son 
everywhere in extra large size tubes. As only }4 of a Weary 2 j are 
a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco saves money as : I should never have done such a thing; 
weil as teeth. For trial tube and test papers address : But — that old age has quite softened my 
rain 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 106 William St., New York v Why, a toe with the wildest I fling.” 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum “ You are old,” said the youth, “and I’m sure 


: that your joints : We Will P, 
Ree eh See SS Should be feeble and stiffened long since; e 1 ay 


RE PA RO ak ill bi 1. SLE AER SP A AE ll aa ,” Yet you swung your fair partner three times 


wthiatiatiteieimienicianien ; HIRO: SO aii " round your head . a 
Without a perceptible wince.” Cash to School 
atta a HALL MARK !* “In my youth,” said the sage as he winked a Teachers 
LM 7 eue 


























moist eye, 


ral u Ss H. I RT S “With a circus I once ran away; 
[ And the tricks that I learned with the acrobats N June school closes. Ahead 
—made with care- there are three months the teacher 


. Have stood me in stead to this day.” t= 2 
fulattention toevery / \ can employ just as he or she 
detail of fabric, cut, f- “You are old,” said his son, “and however chooses. If your profession 


pelts hiliee , you keep : 3 is teaching and if you choose 

ite ing an 7 ' All those ste ps in your head I can't see; to do 80, you can eam over 
stvle. The kind 7 That you know when to dip, hop and turn a bes a. : : 
style. ° 7 ackflip ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


»~ \ 
\ 


of shirts you ve Is a positive marvel to me.” a month by representing the 


For Public Parks and School Yards always wanted “In my youth,” said his sire, with a giggle Curtis public ations. ‘§ everal 
Made of steel, hot-galvanized, unbreakable at the price ycu senile, of our teacher-representatives 


either through use, abuse or constant exposure 


: ’ : : ie 
. ““T was given an adding machine earn over two hundred dollars 
a as Se — hik ~ the Municipality like PT ited To ars and my aptness for figures since a month. 
3 PLAYGRC Sold eve ere | len 7 
MEDART’ ao i Sp ony orton $1, $1 50 and a Has been more than abnormally keen.” If you accept our offer, we will 
authorities because it meeta wart all the man. man . 1480 aie N.Y work with you and advise you. 
of Koconomy, Safety ane ealthful Amusemen TWE ee a De Fy ow ” “ . , n Hd . 
vent can be obsained at a moderate ex. “You are old,”’ quoth the youth; “but, aside You must make good if your serv- 
' tanned Ve have accumulate . = = . 
rated (nour Cat Bo fo gh = DEW from the fact ices are to benefit us. That's 
ented in our Catalag SY sad our in- | That you've proven yourself for some , rn “ti 


Ideal Playground troll why we will take an active per- 
absent AHL rotter- Tebeaea ey sageieg cit 
TRE MEDART HOME OYMNASIUM 1s desianed particularly ‘olejne-V-s— Not counting how you, with your years, are one a treet oe 
home. A combination so skilled Write us a letter of inquiry. 
SHAMROCK —a new satin Do you think that such conduct is proper?” We'll tell you all about our plan. 
it and guaranteed : madras style for Spring and 
t a low price. Can be set Summer. With the back button “I have stood here and listened as long as I Address Box 500 
muitdoors and easily shield and graduated tie space. “ill 
wt The Curtis Publishing Company 


© place. Devel 
Pp, }, 
Phi ladelahi. , F 





for the asking 





oan aie 0 Aa 15¢ two for 25 . . 

0 strong muscles, 8 clear. quick a ates =e a To your questions,” his father retorted ; 

i interested in the home out, we 75 for six on write ge on “If I stay any longer I'll miss half the fun.’ 4 
s ata ° 4 Ss t 

al Medort Mfg. Co. St. Louis, Mo. catalog And away to the dance he cavorted. 


Keene Thompson. 
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And comes down to dinner fresh, serene and even-tempered. You, 
too, need a “STANDARD” Fan this summer to save you from the 
trying heat and humidity of the sweltering months to come. Don't 
suffer this summer as you did last. Hot weather'll be here before you 
know it. Look up the “STANDARD” dealer in your locality, or write us 
for his name today, and make your fan selection before the big summer 


rush commences. Famed For 
mows ROLLINS & Mycrs Tian I 
pee nes S)ANDARD Fans Bena wt Pot 


8-inch Fan, Desk Position & M F . F h t A. C. and D. C. 
yers an 1s ans ave been | : 
surprisingly low. A “STANDARD preferred for their smooth, steady, i= 
Fan consumes less than half the current noiseless operation, for their freedom 
of an ordinary electric light. expense 1s from ordinary fan troubles, for their durability 
so small you can’t afford not to have one. Today they are better than ever, built by special 
$9 00 B oO ists who devote their entire skill and experience 
‘ uys ne solely to building small motors and fans. The 
For this small sum you can enjoy glorious __ result is a fan that stands unexcelled for speed, 
breezes in any room in the house when silence and economical operation 
there isn't a leaf stirring outside. $9.00 \ 2a , 
2a s ei, 5 
buys a “STANDARD” 8-inch Home Rog All Types and Sizes 
Fan (other sizes in proportion). You ie Robbine & Myers Fane are 
* 7 . ’ c tor us —€ in 
can move it wherever you please, & A ¢ yo brac het, outaiun, ms 
simply connecting the cord and plug ” eg al haust —for romes, offices 
to the usual electric light socket. By invitat a em, Y 
Made for either direct or alternating . 
current, All improvements. 


our 1914 booklet, showing 
complete line, and name of 
our nearest dealer 

THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 

BRANCHES — NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street ; CHICAGO, 320 Monadnock Building; PHILA 

E DELPHIA, 1218 Chestnut Street; ST. LOUIS, Chemical Building; BOSTON, 100 Purchase Street Three Speed A. ( 

16-inch Induction Type Fan CLEVELAND, 406 Marshall Building; CINCINNATI, 9 East Third Street; ROCHESTER, 16! 

Desk Position St. Paul Street; NEW ORLEANS, 312 Carondelet Street. 


Agencies in All Principal Citic f United States and Foreign Countrie 
5 ‘ 











{ Rice Lead 
4 the World 
Association 

















Ceiling Fan 
Style “ E* with Electrolier 
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T happened during 
the first breakfast. 
But in this particular 


case the floor was pro- 
tected with °61”? Floor 
Varnish, so “*they lived 
happily ever after.” 

The spilling of hot or cold 
liquids on **61’’ Floor Varnish 
is not a calamity. ‘*61’’ is 
proof against these accidents as 
well as damage by impressions 
or blows. It is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and water-proof. 
You may dent the wood but the 
varnish won’t crack. Test it 
yourself, ,Send for 

Booklet and Two Sample Panels 
one finished with ‘61’ and the other 
with Vitralite, the Long-Life White 
knamel. ‘The porcelain-like surface 
of Vitralite will not show brush marks, 
nor will it crack, chip or turn yellow, 
whether used inside or outside, on 
wood, metal or plaster. It can be 
cleaned and washed indefinitely with- 
out dulling its perfect gloss, and is 
absolutely water-proof. 

The Quality of P. && L. Varnish Products has 
always been their strongest guarantee. Our estab- 
lished policy is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects, and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Address ali inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“You made the law!” she said. “‘ You 
men made it because some of your fellow 
voters were hiding behind their wives’ pet- 
ticoats. Surely, having made a law, you'll 
not refuse to abide by it!” 

They would not listen, however, but 
only jeered. She came back into the draw- 
ing room looking quite exalted though furi- 
ous; but the next moment she saw Viv’'s 
photograph on a table, and she covered 
her face with her hands. 


It was the next Thursday evening that 
Basil came to the house at Lancaster Gate. 
We had been very glum at dinner, Poppy 
staring through me with her fork half 
raised, and dabs of powder round her eyes 
so I should not know she had been crying. 
Vivian’s place was laid; but, of course, 
he was not there. 

And after dinner Huggins, the butler, 
gave notice. He said he was a married 
man. The Upper Servants’ Society —male 
branch--had gone over to the Husbands’ 
Defense, and he had been ordered to leave 
Poppy’s service. 

He brought the coffee to the drawing 
room and was clearly uneasy. 

“Of course,” said Poppy, “you may go, 
Huggins. Nothing should interfere with 
the freedom and right to his opinion of the 
English voter.” 

“No, madam.” 

““O Liberty, thou goddess, heavenly 
bright!’” said Poppy. 

“Yes, madam.” 

Poppy rose. 

“*Fiddlesticks!” shesnapped. “Liberty! 
And you let a tuppenny-ha’penny associa- 
tion dictate to you that you must resign a 
good position!” 

“Union is strength, madam.” 

“Bah! Union is also an evidence of 
fear.” 

This being over Huggins’ head he bowed 
and went out. Shortly afterward the 
tweeny, who is the buffer between the upper 
and lower servants, said her husband had 
sent for her. This time Poppy did not ar- 
gue, though it hurt. The tweeny had been 
a recent convert. 

It was just after this second blow that 
Basil came. Poppy heard him on the stairs. 

“Basil's intellect, or what he calls his 
intellect, has been fighting his heart,’’ she 
said scornfully, “‘and heart wins, Maggie! 
Heart always wins with the male.” 

She looked at me defiantly, mutely chal- 
lenging me to deny that Viv would come 
back to her on his knees. The trouble with 
Poppy was that she had always looked at 
Vivian’s jaw, which was mild and amiable, 
and not at his wrists, which were hairy and 
full of character. 

Basil stood in the doorway—he is very 
good looking, especially when he is ex- 
cited. And he was excited now. Poppy 
stared at him. 

“Well?” she said. 

“I’m deucedly sorry, Poppy!” said 
Basil. “I've been trying to make him listen 
to reason, but he absolutely refuses. He 
says he'll stay—says he likes it; it’s so 
extremely quiet. He wants his pens and 
some paper sent over—has an idea for a 
new play.” 

Poppy’s color came back in two spots in 
her cheeks. 

“So he likes it!” she observed. “ Very 
well! Then that’s settled.” She turned to 
me. “You've heard Basil, Madge, and 
you've heard me. That’s all there is to it.” 

“It’s a horrible piace,” said Basil. 

“Vivian likes it.” 

“You are going to let him stay?” 

“I didn’t make the law. You men made 
it. Now try living up to it. The matter is 
closed, Basil. I shall never pay the tax.” 

Basil looked wretched. He dropped his 
voice. 


“That—that isn’t the worst, Poppy,” 
he said slowly. “‘He’s—gone on a hunger 
strike!” 


I cannot recall the week that followed 
without a shudder. Poppy went to bed 
with what she said was neuralgia and lay all 
day with the curtains drawn and her eyes 
staring at nothing. And Vivian continued 
the hunger strike. 

You recall part of it probably—how the 
Husbands’ Defense League put speakers 
at the Marble Arch and in Trafalgar Square 
calling on all Englishmen to rally. You can 
see what it meant. Suppose every wealthy 
Englishwoman refused to pay her income 


tax on the ground that, so long as she could 
not vote, it was taxation without represen- 
tation— what would happen? 
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“The House of Lords will cease to exist,” | 


said one of the posters. “Parliament will 
be held in prison. Our industries will 
cease. Our armies will be without officers 
or will follow their officers to jail. The 
state will become a matriarchy. Women, 
the real lawbreakers, will be free. while their 
husbands suffer!” 

On the fourth day of Vivian's strike the 
papers began to issue bulletins: 


“Harcourt holding his own!” 


“Harcourt rather pale, but cheerful. Is 
working at a new play. In a statement 
given out today by Vivian Harcourt, the 
dramatist, he stated that he has written an 
entire scenario since he inaugurated the 
fast. ‘The best work I have ever done!’ he 
said, with enthusiasm, when seen today. 


‘Hereafter I shall always fast when em- | 


barking on any important work.’” 
“Harcourt not so well!” 
“Harcourt weaker! Has stopped work.” 


“Harcourt confined to his cot—still un- 
daunted, but lying in a stupor at times.” 


That covered eight days. 
day a furious letter appeared in the Times 
demanding to know why forcible feeding 
was not resorted to in the Harcourt case. 

“Why feed the women in our jails,” it 
said, ‘and allow to die of exhaustion a man 
who has committed no crime, but is stand- 
ing for a principle?” 

I do not affirm that Poppy wrote this 
letter; I merely comment on the fact that 
when I visited her the day before it was pub- 
lished there was ink on her fingers and on 
the linen sheet of her bed. 

Daphne had been on a Suffrage tour in 
the North and she came home on the ninth 
day. She came to Poppy’s home at once. 
She found Poppy in bed, with cold cloths 
on her eyes, and her wedding ring off. 
Daphne sniffed. 

“You and Viv are two children!” she 
said. “‘ You're a silly for thinking you can 
beat the Government at its own game, 
which is taxation; and Viv’s a fool for 
letting you be one. 

Poppy is not placid of disposition, and 
she flung the cold cloths at Daphne and 
ordered her out; but Daphne only sniffed 
again and raised the shades. 

“You haven’t got a headache— you have 
a pain in your disposition,” she said. “ Put 
this on again.” 
wedding ring. “Now,” said Daphne, “you 
won't pay this money as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and Viv won’t for the same reason. 
I won’t, because I haven’t got it; Madge 
probably ditto. But the beastly thing must 
be paid. The point is—to do it without 
yielding.” 

Now I must give Daphne credit for this: 
She did not intend to get me into it at all; as 
a matter of fact she sent me out of the room. 

“Run along, Maggie!" she said. “Go 
and telephone Basil to come and have tea 
with you, or go shopping and buy your- 
self something. We're going to talk.” 

I did not go out. I sat alone in the draw- 
ing room and thought; and the more I 
thought, the worse things seemed—for it 
was perfectly clear that Basil’s protesta- 
tions for the Cause were nothing when it 
came to the test. He was perfectly willing 
to stand on an eminence and let me look up 
at him, or even to put me on one himself, 
hung about with his tributes; but I knew 
in my inmost soul that he would never go 
to jail for me—and it hurt. 

And even if he did go he was not of the 
heroic stuff Vivian was made of. I felt 
quite sure he would have three meals a 
day and tea, and come out looking spruce 
and well fed. The thing that hurt most was 
that, knowing him to be the sort of person 
he was, I should be so fond of him. He had 
no mental or temperamental heights, and 
Iknewit; but he was sosolid somehow, and 
exceedingly good-looking—and he was not, 
like Viv, forever coaching pretty actresses. 


; | 
On the ninth 


And Poppy put on her | 











Viv’s desk was covered with photographs | 


indorsed: “To dear c!d Viv, from Dolly”; 
or “The Tigress”; or “ Passionately, Nell’’! 
Daphne took me home with her. She 


said she had a plan and it was best that 
should not be in Poppy’s house. 

“It’s a knot that’s past untying,” she 
said as we went down the stairs. 
have to cut it. 


“We'll 


” 













ELICIOUS dainties 
just out of the Bohn! 
Fresh, sweet andapproximately tendegres 
colder thantheycould have been 
kept in other refrigerators 
Though kept in the 
same compartment with 
onions or other foods emit 









ting strong odors, they are absolutely 
uncontaminated. 


Write For Our Book 
“Cold Storage lin The 


Home” 


It describes the exclusive features through 
which the Bohn is superior—The Bohn 
Syphon System of Air Circulation, Flax 
linum Insulation and Special Construction, 
the Genuine White Porcelain Enamel 
Linings (not white paint 



























An evidence that the Bohn Syphon Sys 
tem is regarded superior by those who 
know lies in the fact that it is adopted 
by the Pullman Com- 

pany and ip dining 
and buffet car 
of all Ameri 
can Rail 


oy werrancns 
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General Offices and Fe -tory 

1508 University Ave.,ST.PAUL, MINN. 
New York Chicago Les Angeles 
S3W. 42nd St. 308. Jackson Blvd 803 So. Hill St 





VARDON PRAISES 
THE COLDWELL 
M 


OTOR MOWER 


COLPWwELI 


Dear Sirs 
The Americ 
ce last 1 played here « 
nm that your Motor Mower is to | 

expres 

y say that it is ¢ 
n Comm 
Motor Mower wt 
Yours faithfully ghee 


The Coldwell combination roller and 
motor mower will do more and better 
work than three horse mowers. Rolls 
and mows in one operation. Climbs 25% 
grades easily. 


tees to de 
ch pays for its two seasons 
HaRKy VAKDON 


Motor mower book, and catalogue of 150 
different styles of horse and hand mowers, 


free on request. 
Coldwell Lawn 
Mower Company 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Philadelphia 


Mfrs. of Hand, Horse and 
Motor Power Lawn Mowers 


Chicago 
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FOR FAIMILY USE 


Thoroughly washes china, glass- 
ware, silver and kitchenware in a few 
minutes of easy operation. 


Dries and sterilizes china. 


Hands never touch water. 


Large numbers are being sold in the 


JOHN WANAMAKER STORE 
Philadelphia 


and the Wanamaker circular 
says of it: 


“At last—a successful 
dishwashing machine for the 
home.” 


“It makes dishwashing a 
pleasant task.” 


The well-known objections 
to previous types have all been 
overcome in this machine.” 


Average family size 
$15.00 


Information furnished regarding 
larger sizes. 

If not obtainable in your 
locality, The Whirlpool will be 
sent prepaid upon receipt of 
price. 

All machines strictly guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 

The Whirlpooi is self-cleansing and 
absolutely sanitary. Washes finest china 
and glassware with no danger of break- 

age. using a dishpan full of water for washing, and another for rinsing. Durably built 
of stamped metal; no pump; small in size, and especially adaptable to limited space. 
Beautifully finished in baked enamel. Refined and ornamental 

Appeals strongly to high class dealers and agents. Will be shipped to respon- 
sible agents, prepaid, upon receipt of price. Returnable at our expense, after ten 
days’ examination. Regular discount allowed thereon when agency is established. 
Shipped in cartons 18x22 inches weight 23 pounds. 


HERSHEY-SEXTON COMPANY, Manufacturers 


1223 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















He Quadrupled His Salary 


A post-office clerk in a Kansas city wished 
to attend Washburn 
do so because he thought that lack of funds 


College, but did not 
was an insurmountable obstacle. He had 
not heard of the Curtis Scholarship Plan. 


He became dissatisfied with his 
position in the post-office ; 


If your position holds out little 
itsprom- promise of substantial advance- 
was limited. ment, let us tell you how thousands 
\fter thinking the matter over, he _ of have, through our 
enrolled as a student of Civil En- Scholarship Plan, secured the train- 
gineering in a weli-known institu ing they needed to establish com- 
\ few months — fortable incomes. Upon receipt of 
later he entered the employ of The your letter, we'll send you a copy 
Santa Fe Railroad of our illustrated educational book - 
let which tells you how, free of 
charge, you can secure a course of 
training #7 anv university, business 
college, musical conservatory, or 
other institution of learning in the 
country. Address your letter to 


ise of advancement 


persons 


tion of learning 


He was rapidly 
promoted trom one position to an 
other until, now, he is the assistant 
signal engineer for the company. 
As a direct result of his decision 
to study Civil Engineering, he in- 
creased his salary 400 per cent. 


Educational Division, Box 506 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penna. 

















|.man in a bus-driver’s uniform. 


| that’s w’at they are! 


There was a crowd of husbands round the 
door as we went out and they said things. 
“’Ow fat and rosy they look!” said one 
“And the 
*usband and father dyin’ in prison! Smug— 


We did not bother to set him right. We 


| gotintoa taxicab rather hastily and Daphne 


twisted her knee. At first she said it was 
nothing; but she could hardly get up the 
stairs to her flat. She would not give in at 
first, but finally she let me put her to bed; 
and I saw she was all in for a day or two. 
ef tonight I’m thinking of,”’ she said 
forlornly. “I could manage, with a stick; 
but I could never get through the window.’ 

“Through a window!” 

“TI believe you'll have to do it after all,” 
she went on. “It’s quite simple. You'll 
find the window unlocked and the money 
in the pocket of Poppy’s painting apron. 
In the morning she'll send for the police 
and say she has been robbed.” 

“T’ll not go through a window!” 

“But by that time a messenger will have 
turned the money in to pay Poppy’ S$ tax, 
the receipt will be issued, and Vivian will be 
free. She can protest; but—the thing will 
have been paid, and with her money. An 
iniquitous measure can be fought only with 
iniquity.” 

“But, Daffie dearest ——” 

“The police will find the open window 
I broke the lock—and footprints ——” 

“My footprints!” 

““Madge,” she said sternly, 
are you not for the Cause?” 

“T am!” I replied feebly-—and the thing 
was done. 


“are you or 


The evening papers reported that Vivian 
was in bad shape and that his cheerful 
resignation had moved his attendants to 
tears. That settled me. There was no 
time to lose. I put on some clothes belong- 
ing to Daphne’s maid and went round to 
Poppy’s at ten o’clock. I stood on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, which was raging, and 
waited for it to break up. Poppy did not 
come out. Huggins stood near me, hissing 
with the best of them. Even through my 


| veil I believe he knew me, for he turned on 





me suddenly and said: 

“Yell a bit—can’t ye, miss?” 

“There is quite noise enough already,” 
I said. 

““You’re not one of these here suffragists, 
by any chance? Aren’t got a "usband 
locked up anywheres?"’ He seemed to have 
dropped back into the language of the peo- 

le; in fact all the trappings of civilization 

ad gone from the mob. They snarled like 
beasts. Primitive men they were, fighting 
their women—“ That fiercest hate which 
is compounded of love!”’ as Daphne put it. 
“The male brute contending against the 
female for supremacy. Matter against 
mind!” 

Poppy’s house is on a corner, with a wall 
at the side, and inside the wail is the door to 
the studio wing. Daphne had given me a 
key to the gate and it was easy enough, 
with the crowd in front, to slip in. The 


| window was difficult, but I made it at last 
| and found myself in a lower passage. Viv’s 


den was dark and empty. I felt my way up 
to the studio and got the money. After all 
it had been easy. Viv was saved, Poppy’s 
pride need not humble itself, and the Cause 
was free of its greatest menace! 

I felt heroic, magnificent! I clutched the 
money for Poppy’s income tax in my hand 
and started down the stairs. As I reached 


| the bottom somebody tried the lock out- 


| into the night air- 


| He held me off and looked at me. 


\ 


side. I nearly fainted. I turned and ran up 
in the dark, and the door below opened. A 
man in a long coat came in stealthily and 
went directly to Vivian’s den. And just 
then a church clock struck eleven. 

I was frightened. It seemed to me that 
as soon as he ransacked the room below he 
would come up to the studio. Perhaps he 
knew about the money! Burglars have an 
uncanny sense for such things. And the 
idea of being caught in the studio—as in a 
cul-de-sac—made me panicky. I clutched 
the money and slipped down the staircase 
past Vivian’s door. The burglar was there 
going through Viv’s desk, with a light 
turned on and a cap down over his eyes. 

I forgot to be cautious then. I bolted for 
the door, flung it open—it was a patent 
lock, with a knob inside—and stepped out 
and a policeman’s arms! 

“Easy a bit, hold girl!’’ he said. “‘Hi’m 
"ere and you're ‘ere. What's the ’urry?” 
Luckily 
“Quick with 
In you goes and 


I had never seen him before. 
your ‘ands, ain't you! 
hout you pops!” 
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“If you think I’m a burglar,” I said 
haughtily, “I’m nothing of the sort. 
I’m ——” It came over me all at once that 
I must not say I was a friend of Poppy’s, 
with the exact amount of her income tax 
in my hand. “The burglar you followed is 
still in the house,” I said. “He’s in Mr.— 
in the study, just beyond that door.” 

“None of that, young woman,” he said 
sternly. “‘ You'll just come along with me! 
’Ousebreaking it is; 1 watched you in and 
hout.” 

He took me by the arm and I went along. 
There was nothing else to do. I tried to 
drop the money as we went, but some of it 
was gold and he heard it. Still clutching 
me, he gathered it up as it lay scattered 
over the pavement. I was rather dazed. 
The only thing I could think of was that, 
for the sake of the Cause and Poppy, I 
must not tell who I was; but I begged him 
to send an officer to Poppy’s house, because 
there was a burglar in it. 

At the police station they telephoned 
Poppy—and here she made her terrible 
mistake. She thought it was all a part of 
the plot, and after she had looked in her 
studio she said she had lost a lot of money. 
She told how it was—in notes and gold; 
and, of course, they found it allon me. She 
says that when they told her they had 
it, and a young woman, too, she almost 
swooned. She tried to find Basil, but he 
was not in his rooms; and Daphne was 
laid up and almost frantic when she heard 
what had happened. 

Poppy’s position was pitiable! She did 
not know what to do. If she declared the 
plot and freed me all London would laugh 
and the Cause would suffer. If she did not 
declare the plot 1 should get a prison sen- 
tence. I have drawn a poor picture of 
Poppy if you think I stood a chance with 
the Cause! 

That is how things stood the next morn- 
ing. Vivian and I were in jail; Daphne 
in bed; and Poppy in hysterics. Then 
a curious thing happened. The evening 
papers announced that Vivian had paid the 
tax for Poppy and was free. Viv repudi- 
ated the payment—said he had not done 
it—-and refused his liberty. 

“Mr. Harcourt,” said one paper, “feels 
the absurdity of his position keenly. He is 
apparently cheerful, but very feeble. His 
eyes flashed, however, as he stated that the 
Income Tax Office could not legally accept 
the payment, as it was not his money. If 
any of his supporters had in mistaken zeal 
taken a collection for this purpose he said 
he could only regret their action and refuse 
to profit by it.” 

On the next day, 
published a letter signed, 
Husband,” which stirred the whole thing 
up again. The writer declared that the tax 
had been paid with Vivian’s own money; 
that the writer himself had stolen it out of a 
desk in Mr. Harcourt’s house; that it had 
been sent by messenger to the proper 
authorities and a receipt issued, which was 
appended; and that, in other words, though 
Mr. Harcourt was to be lauded for his 
principles, his continued imprisonment at 
the public expense was absurd. Also, the 
writer was under the impression that an 
innocent person was being held for his 
crime; and he called on the public honor to 
see that this wrong was at once righted. 

Immediately on the publication of this 
letter Poppy and Jane Willoughby, with a 
delegation, gathered before the Prime 
Minister's house, and Poppy made a speech 
from the carriage block. She said she had 
just learned that a suffragist, an American 
and a friend of hers, had been arrested 
while leaving her house and unjustly de- 
tained for two days. This was carrying 
persecution too far. Undoubtedly it was 
the work of the Husbands’ Defense League. 

“Taxation without representation !’’ she 
cried. “‘I did not have a voice in making 
the i income-tax law. Why should I obey it? 

“IT didn’t have a voice in making the Ten 
Commandments,”” boomed a man’s voice 
from the crowd; “but I’m expected to obey 
them.’ 

It was Poppy’s chance at last. 

“If you men had made the Ten Com- 
mandments into law,” she said in her clear 
voice, “you'd have repealed that law long 
ago!” 

The crowd roared. Then she and Jane 
drove to the jail and got me. Viv’s T 
retort had saved the day for her. 

Daphne made a speech in the Edgeware 
Road that night, with her leg in a plas- 
ter cast. Vivian and Poppy were together 
again. Jane Willoughby called me up 
about them. 


however, the Times 
“Not Even a 





I do not fear your 
tongue 


When you have answered my ad- 
vertisement, just on the bare chance 
that I may be telling the 
truth about my Panatela, 
and I have sent you a box 
of fifty with permission to 
smoke ten and return the 
rest if you like — there is 
still that suspicious, to- 
bacco-educated tongue of 
yours to be satisfied. 

I do not fear it. 

For eighty out of every 
hundred men who have 
smoked ten have kept right 
on smoking my Panatela. 

It is on the and 
third and many succeeding 
boxes that | make my small 
manutacturer s profit. 

My Shivers’ Panatela 
hand made by skilled adult 
men cigar makers in the 
cleanest factory that I know 


second 


Is 


of. It is made of Cuban 
Grown Havana Tobacco 
with a genuine Sumatra 


wrapper. It sells for $5 per 
hundred or $2.50 for 50. 

I do not sell through deal- 
ers, but do business directly 
with you. 

MY OFFER is: | will, upon request, 


send fiitty Shivers’ Panatelas, on ap- 
proval, to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the teh smoked if he is not 
pleased with them ; *! he is pleased with 
them and keeps them he agrees to 
remit the price, $2.50, within ten days. 


Shivers’ Club Special is iden- 
tical with my Panatela except 





that it is shorter and fatter and Shivers’ 
has a larger burning surface. — 
Sold on the same terms as the [ann swaps 
Panatecla. 
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Your hardware or 
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“They're going to live in Italy,”’ she said. 
“It’s desertion of the Cause—and that’s all 
there is to it! Haven't they been round to 


“after what you’ve gone through because 
of their pigheadedness!”’ 

“Perhaps,” I said, “‘ Vivian was not able 
to come. He must be very weak.” 

Even over the telephone I heard Jane 
sniff. 

“Weak!” she jerked out. 
him look better! Fast,indeed! The wretch 
never went onahungerstrike. The H.D.L. 
sent him wonderful hampers daily!” 

Everything combined to make me sad 
that night— Vivian's duplicity; and the fact 
that the members of the H. D. L. had con- 
spired to make Poppy weaken; and that all 
men were alike; and that only when they 
were quite old and became fathers were 
they able to understand women at all 
and then only their daughters, not their 
wives. 

Basil came in that night rather late and 
sat in front of the fire—and looked at me. 

“Uncle Egbert is dead,” he said. 

“When?” 

He had the grace to flush. 

“A month ago, Madge.” 

“And for a month you've been weighing 
things pro and con!” I said scornfully. 

“It has taken me a month to find out 
that I cannot live without you.” 

He was very humble and quite miser- 
able; and, because he did not seem able to 
sit still under my cold glance, he wandered 
over to Daphne's desk and turned over her 
papers. It was the position of the man in 
Vivian’s den! I knew it was Basil who had 
stolen the money for Viv and paid the tax 
Basil who had written to the Times— Basil 
who had been seen stealing through the 
area gate. Basil, then, had been the cause 
of my arrest! The whole thing was too 
much. I told him so. 

“I won’t marry you!” I finished hotly. 


“Never saw 


|“ Py 


“In America a man doesn’t take a month | 


to think things over because he’s afraid, or 
write a letter to the Times when he’s got the 
girl he cares about sent to jail! I’m going 
home to marry some nice American chap 
and have the suffrage given to me as a right 
and not as a privilege; and I’m going where 
there isn’t any income tax!” 

One of father’s cablegrams arrived just 


then and I opened it. He said: 
“Income-tax law passed by half the 
people for all the people!” 
America too! And there was that 


wretched house, eaten up already by taxes 
and streetpaving—and babies with ham- 
mers! 

Basil was eying the cablegram furiously. 
I just held it out to him. 

“It’s about the house,” I said, quiver- 
ing a little. “‘“You are quite right to be 
afraid of me. There's an income tax at home 
now and | shall never pay it. It’s taxation 
without “ 

Basil held out 
glowed. 

“You darling!” he said. “‘What is the 
income tax between you and me? I love 
you with all my heart, and nothing else 
matters—unless you don’t love me.” 

It was then that the awful truth came 
over me. The Cause was not first with me 
after all! Poppy had been right—it was 
Basil all the time; Basil, with his glowing 
eyes and his warm heart, and his English 
conservatism. 

“The Cause ” I gasped. 

“I’m going to be your Cause!” 
Basil, and caught me to him. 

“But the tax ——” 

“Don’t pay it if you don’t wish to,”” he 
said in his lordly way. “My wife may 
always live up to her principies. Besides, 
in America a husband is not responsible for 
his wife’s debts! I looked it up!” 


his arms and his eyes 





said 


Al Kansas Comeback 


ERLE THORPE, who is at the head of 
the Department of Journalism in the 
University of Kansas, presents this as his 
idea of the quick-as-a-flash comeback. 
An oldtime Kansas editor was sitting in 
a restaurant eating a pickled pig's foot—or 
a pig’s pickled foot, as the case may be. A 
tramp printer came in, saw the editor, and 
screamed: 
“Git out of the way, you! 
wild boar from Fort Scott!” 
“Yes,” commented the editor genially; 


“and I’m eating one of your paws! 


I’m the old 
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SEVEN 
PASSENGER 


Full Floating Rear Axle 
Electrically Started 
Electrically Lighted 


This Car Against Any Car— 
Let Us Prove It 


With every sense alert, try, as you ride in the Studebaker 
SLX, to imagine some one particular in which its riding 
qualities might be improved. 

Try to recall some previous ride in a heavier, costlier car, 
which seemed to you, then, the uttermost in luxury. 

Superfluous weight does, sometimes, make for steadiness, 


there’s no doubt about that—see, now, how this light, 
strong car attains the same identical result in steadi- 
ness and roadability with none of the disadvantages of 
excess weight. 

Take the wheel and see if you ever felt that you had at 
yourcommand a greater flood of pent-up flexible power. 

Test out that flexibility—see how instantaneously obe- 
dient this docile engine actually is to the touch of 
your finger-tips. 

Put it through its paces—face it with obstacles and difh- 
culties—and see if it does not respond in every case 
like the thoroughbred it is. 

Demonstration—demonstration against any car, and every 
car—demonstration drastic down to the smallest detail— 


that’s what Studebaker asks, without fear, from you, 
for this splendid Studebaker SIX. 


Descriptive Data 


Studebaker FOUR and SIX motors are cast enbloc Other points of excellence included in each Studebaker 
They are of the modern long-stroke type, giving FOUR or SIX— 
the highest possible efficiency in power and gallon- 
$1290 mileage. 
$iaso . . A 
$1580 Each Studebaker car has a full complement of adjust- 
FOB Walkerville, giant able Timken roller bearings — a pre-eminent anti- i 
oars Giccinn detire. quiet and retaining accurate adjustment; running 


$1975 . . . » gles . : . - ; ‘ . 
$2350 Built complete in the vast Studebaker shops, each boards clear of all equipment; extra rim, mounted 


$2950 Studebaker unit fits with perfect alignment into the at the rear; special quality electric lamps; elec- 

Canadian Factories synchronized Studebaker chassis. Even the tops trically lighted dash equipment with lubrication 

Walkerville, Ontario and the Jiffy curtains of Studebaker cars are built sight feed, battery tell-tale and Stewart-Warner 
by Studebaker workmen. magnetic speedometer. 





Full floating rear axle; the Studebaker-Wagner elec- 
trical system; gasoline tank in cowl with direct 
line to dash-adjusted carburetor; enclosed valves, 
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Studebaker Rear Axle, with Differential Cover Plate Removed 


Nearly 90 per cent of all Studebaker owners drive and care generally for their 
own cars. 


And it is the amazing accessibility, on the Studebaker, of those parts which need occasional attention that 
enables these owners to do so with ease and without embarrassment. 


Is this accessibility more pronounced on the Studebaker than other cars? 


It is—as the three illustrations will strikingly show you. 


lor instance, all parts or assemblies needing lubrication or application of grease or oil are 
easily reached without effort. 


Cylinder oil is very handily poured into the crank case through a filler tube; grease is injected 
into the rear axle through a plughole in the differential cover; the clutch collar is lubri- 
cated by means of a grease cup and flexible tubing, without removing floor boards 


The gasoline tank is filled without disturbing passengers or going to the rear of the car. 


Set considerably higher than the frame side member, the carburetor’s position permits of easy 
and instant examination from any side. 


The entire gasoline feed system from tank to carburetor can be inspected or cleaned without 
lifting floor boards or getting under the car—raising the hood makes it all accessible 
A dash control for the carburetor—a single instrument instead of two or three parts —per- 


forms all ordinary functions and does away with “‘jiggling’’ or “‘tickling’’ the carburetor 
with the hood raised. 


fh If you want to’ ‘look at’’ the ignition system, you find it most conveniently located at the front 
of the cylinder block. 


You don’t have to un- 
lock boxes to reach 
the electric battery 
or tools —they are 
under the front seat 





Left hand side of Studebaker SIX motor, showing valve cover plate, clectrix 
wenerator and oil filler tube to crankcase 





If the fan needs adjustment, you get at it without disturbing any other part 
The simple removal of the cover plate exposes the entire valve mechanism for examination 


The location of the ignition switch on the dash, under the driver's hand, and the means for 
easy padlocking, are features the experienced owner will appreciate 


Two nuts hold the extra rim and tire in place on their carrier at the rear, and a simple but 
effective locking device is provided 


Each top holder is adjusted and tightened by a single nut, instead of stiff, stubborn straps 


The curtains are Studebaker-Jiffy, lowered and raised from the inside in one-tenth the time 
required for ordinary curtains 


These are the reasons why most Studebaker owners not only look after their own cars, but 


take pleasure in doing so. 
‘ Sead STUDEBAKER 
Right bene aife of Studebaker SIX motor, showing carburetor, ignition source and 


tric starting motor. [lote the simplicity and accessibility of units. Detroit 
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He Mops In Misery Without B. V. D. 


TYPICAL summer day —a typical office scene—a round of 
smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of the | 
man who hasn’t found out that B. V. D. is 


aid’ to coolness. 
to put on. 


For your own welfare, 


walk out! On 


fix this label 
and make the salesman show it to you. 
every B. V. 


firmly in your mind 
If he can’t or won't, 


D. Undergarment is sewed 
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Drawers, Sic., 75e.. 
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B. V. 


D. Union Suits (Pat. t 


S. A. 


4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, £2.00, 


and $5.00 the Suit. 


The 


B. V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 


66, 


Aldermanbury, E. C 


“*the first 
You, of course, have B. V. D. on or ready 
If not, march to the nearest store and ge¢ /t. 
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The tobacco that doesn’t 
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THE HEAD OF THE FAMBLY 


(Continued from Page 16) 


give my hand ashake. And then we all four 
sat in the dusk talkin’. And he said, once, 
he was mighty glad to be home with us. 
Grover and I answered we was mighty glad 
to have him; and Janie said, “‘ Yes,”’ in such 
a little voice that we laughed at her. 

When Mr. Barrens went back to his 
office, o’ course he had the upper hand on 
account o’ the grit he’d shown. And he 
kept it by takin’ no excuses for mistakes or 
late runs. 

He was very thin and pale, and sat back 
in his office chair dressed in white flan- 
nels—not at all like other superintendents; 
but his eyes had turned cold and sharp, and 
when he stuck out his jaw at the men and 
spoke to ’em very quiet they felt a shock 
all over—for now they knew he was on to 
the way they’d been sneerin’ at him, and 
often just his one low word meant that the 
man on the carpet had to sell his home and 
pack off with his fambly to another rail- 
road. Mr. Charley Barrens was boss 0’ his 


| division and, bein’ the friend o’ the great 


director, no man dared answer back, for 
fear he’d be blacklisted with other roads. 

The old hotel where he lived was just 
across a little park from the platform and 


| one evenin’ he came hobblin’ out on his 


cane for exercise and stopped near me to 


| ask "bout Grover. 


Though we was together in the shadow, 
he didn’t talk as much as he used to, sayin’ 
only this: 

‘*When these men used to sneer at me I 
couldn’t fight ‘em all single-handed; but 
when that powder-car business show ed ’em 
I wasn’t ’fraid I just made use o’ the chance 
it gave me. Now I’m makin’ good and 

won't be ’shamed to face Miss Cloud.”” He 
was turnin’ away and asked over his shoul- 
der: ‘And how is Miss Janie too?” 

I answered that she seemed kind o’ lone- 
some since our parties in the evenin’ broke 


| up. He stood still listenin’, but it was only 


a minute till some business came into his 
mind and strikin’ down the cane he said 


| “Damme! Damme!” and hobbled into the 


office. 

The road men called the superinten- 
dent’s office the throne room and the word 
comin’ out o’ there the law. There wasn’t 
any ’sputin’ it and Mr. Barrens never took 


| it back—though twice men who got fired 


tried to beg off. Ever’body understood 
there mustn’t be a wreck or a late train. 
The men wondered what he’d do when there 
was a washout; but when that happened 
Mr. Barrens laid off the bridge boss; he 
was the big one, too, but didn’t dare kick. 

Some o’ the men s’posed he called ’em 
so hard ’cause he knew nobody would try to 
get back at a wounded man; but when Mr. 
Barrens got well he was just the same, and 
would walk past men he’d fired, and who 
hated him, without a sign o’ bein’ scared 
o’ their doubled fists. 

All at once such talk shut up and the 
whole division just knuckled down to him, 
and every man thought o’ nothin’ but to 
hold his job. 

That was an unlucky division, though, 
and there was a good many wrecks and 
blockades, which Mr. Barrens straightened 
out just by sittin’ in his office and firin’ the 
man most to blame. 

Those were mighty good times for me, 
with nobody to bother ’cause I was a friend 
o’ the big boss and ever’thing o’ his was let 
strickly alone. One evenin’ he called me in 
and said if I minded business and didn’t 
miss any more crews I could have the job 
o’ takin’ car numbers on the first o’ the year. 
He didn’t have any pets. 

But it seems as if just havin’ such a man 
for your friend makes ever’ thing come right. 
There was no more red lamp at our house 
Grover went to school and Janie kept the 
home better’n any woman in the neighbor- 
hood. She'd settled down for good—only 
speakin’ to Robbins when they met on the 
street and never lettin’ him walk with her. 
I did want her to go round visitin’ more— 
lots o’ the best young men would ’a’ been 
glad to take her to shows and dancin’ par- 
ties; but she said she’d rather stay home 
and didn’t seem so gay any more. She said: 

“I’m mighty thankful, Cole, that you 
managed me just right.” 

I guess all these good times made mestep 
pretty high. 

Late one afternoon, while Grover and 
me were throwin’ a ball in the yard, Mr. 
Barrens came walkin’ home with Janie. 
They'd met on the street and he said he 
must come on down to see how the Flynns 


’ 


got on at home. Grover made a bad break. 
He’d been listenin’ to some o’ the road 
talk, and when Mr. Barrens said “ Hello!” 
and walked up, Grover said he’d rather 
shake the iron hand. 

Mr. Barrens was puzzled a minute; then 
he smiled pretty grim and answered that he 
kept that for the office. 

He tossed the ball with us and Janie 
stood on the porch. It was gettin’ late, but 
he kept chattin’ to us all, by turns; and at 
last Grover said: 

“Janie, Mr. Barrens’ ll be gettin’ hungry 
for his supper.’ 

We hadn’t known whether to ask him, 
for he’d only stayed with us before ’count 
o’ the accident. Now he laughed and an- 
swered that he’d stay if Janie would let 
him help cook. So we all went into the 
kitchen, and Janie put on her apron and 
tucked back her sleeves to the elbow to 
make the biscuit, and I peeled potatoes. 
Mr. Barrens broiled the steak and made a 
terrible smudge. 

I was s’prised to see him act just like 
a boy and pretended not to notice; but 
Grover was makin’ a big play game of it, 
and it was a wonder the way Janie joined 
in. Her face was pink and her eyes shone 
just like stars. And she was saucy too. 

“You got used to smoke by runnin’ pow- 
der cars through the fire,” she told him. 

“And I didn’t come out o’ that black 
wreck till I saw my good spirit,” he an- 
swered quick, ‘‘ with her face pale and black 
hair hangin’ loose!” which was the way 
Janie had come in the door on the night o’ 
the accident. Hesaid this and for a second 
they both stood in their tracks starin’ at each 
other. 

Of a sudden Janie’s face was white and 
he was bent over broilin’ the steak again. 
They were still, then, and I guess she 
thought she’d been too sauc y—even Gro- 
ver stopped his noise for a minute. It was 
gettin’ dusk when I left home and Mr. Bar- 
rens came along. I thought Janie should 
have asked him to come again; but she 
only said ‘good- -by in a proud way, as though 
forget tin’ her manners. 

it was that very night Miss Cloud’s car 

came in on the West mail. I was comin’ 
back from a round-up about midnight and 
saw it on the sidin’ above the depot, with 
one dim lamp burnin’. As I stood watchin’ 
and wonderin’ if I’d see her this visit, some- 
body came out on the platform and asked: 

“Ts that you, Cole, with the lantern?” 

When I answered she stepped inside to 
pick up a light shawl, and then I lit her path 
across to the station platform. Miss Cloud 
said she’d sent the butler down to the office 
with word to me; and learnin’ I was out on 
my round she had been keepin’ a lookout. 

She didn’t seem to want anything done, 
though; just said her stateroom was close 
and she'd like a walk in the air. So we went 
pokin’ up and down the platform, talkin’. 
Mr. Cloud had come to make his last 'spec- 
tion of the roads he was figurin’ on. The 
car would be taken out in the mornin’, but 
in two or three days they’d be back to our 
headquarters to stay "bout a week. 

She asked all about Mr. Barrens; she 
hadn’t wired him to meet her so late at 
night. I told o’ the red-hot run through the 
roundhouse and how he was hurt. Holdin’ 
tight to my shoulder, she said: 

‘But he’s all right now, ain’t he? ’I bet 
you Miss Cloud thought a lot o’ him too 

She had to hear it all over again, and was 
so glad that the men said it was the bravest 
thing they’d known of and looked up to him 
for it. Then she must know of his wounds 
and where he was taken care of. 

“Well, well!” she said. “‘At your house! 
So you and Grover and Sister Janie nursed 
him!’ 

She remembered their names and, findin’ 
out that Janie was nineteen, wanted to 
know how the head of the fambly managed 
such a big girl. 

Together in the shadow you tell things, 
but I hung back a minute till she spoke 
about her secret. She was head o’ the 
Cloud fambly, too, and, without tellin’ her 
father, had to manage him all the time. 

“Why, he’d run wild if I didn’t!” she 
said; and somehow I told ’bout us Flynns, 
and how Janie had given up the dance-hall 
without hardly any managin’ at all. 

She was still for a while and then said 
she was so glad the danger lamp was out 
at our home. 

“And I hope it never will be lit again,” 
she went on. “And here is something I 
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brought you, which a call boy ought to have 
so he'll never miss a crew. And you must 
remember me all the time it’s tickin’. Now 
good night—and tell Charley Barrens I 
didn’t miss him a bit.” 

She said good night again and went into 
the car, i could hear the watch tickin’ 
in the dark. By day it was gold, but in the 
night-time it was just like a friend talkin’ 
secrets ever after. 

Mr. Barrens and Grover thought it was 
splendid; but Janie didn’t say much. She 
was more interested in Miss Cloud, though, 
and asked how she looked. I could only 
tell that her clo’s rustled like silk and that 
she had gray eyes by lantern light; so Janie 
was dis’ pointed. 

Janie wasn’t very gay that day; but 
next mornin’, after | came home, she went 
about singin’ all the time, and I said: 
“Janie, you’re not walkin’ 
cin’!” 

And she stared down at her toes while 
crossin’ the room; but she couldn't keep 
*emfrom waltzin’a littlebit and, with alaug 
just like a birdcall, she gave me a tap with 

er knuckle and said: 

“Oh, you must always stop and look 
and listen!” 

Well, I didn’t mean to do that, but no- 
body could help noticin’ how happy she 
was those days, and her eyes had a soft, 
bright light which made you wonder. Gro- 
ver and I was happy too, as menfolks always 
are when the women sing round home. I 
guess us Flynns had nothin’ to worry "bout 
now. 

Miss Cloud come back and I met her 
most every night. Some big railroad men 
and lawyers were in town, and her father 
was busy with "em. Sometimes he would 
run down the line; but the car was always 
in our yards at night and Mr. Barrens ate 
dinner with ’em; then he and the lady 
would look over books together or come out 
to stroll on the platform. 

O’ course he thought more o’ her than 
anybody; 
and he aU 
us. It seemed funny that such a slim, 
stylish young man should keep down so 
many reckless men with an iron hand. 

Nobody can sing and laugh all the time, 
and so Janie quit after a while. She asked 
the news every mornin’ and listened very 
interested. 

“Does he care for that woman?” 
asked once. 

“Why, sure!’’ I answered; “‘more’n he 
does for anybody. He'd ought to.” 

When I got up in the afternoon Janie 
was sittin’ by the kitchen table just as I'd 
leit her, with the breakfast dishes round. 

“You look as if you hadn't moved,” I 
said, s’prised. 

“Are you sure he does? What makes 
you say so? I don’t b’lieve it!"’ she said, 
pickin’ up our talk as though I'd been gone 
only a minute ’stead o’ six hours. 

“Mr. Barrens? He told me so. 
asked. 

“Nothin’!” she answered. 

She began gatherin’ up the dishes; then 

she laughed and sang, too, but in a low voice 
that sounded full o’ fierce words. And 
*stead o’ dancin’, she walked with a reckless 
swagger. 
It’s better to let womenfolks alone when 
they’re out o’ sorts, so I didn’t ask any- 
thing, ’cept when it had begun stormin’. 
The afternoon was dark and that was the 
first rain o’ fall. 

Pretty soon Grover come in and I played 
backgammon with him. 

Tkat night I'd called the crew for the 
White Owl, the overland passenger, when 
I felt the present’ment. Generally you 
wait till you're at least a freight cénductor 
afore you have one, or nobody will pay any 
*tention to it; but this one was differe ont 
and, comin’ on strong, about one o'clock I 
wert up on the street through the rain. 

Some o’ the lights in the dance-hall] had 
been put out, but the music was still goin’ 
in a cracked, drunken sort o’ way for the 
all-nighters. 

I went up the stairs and looked inside; 
nobody paid any ‘tention, the ticket taker 
bein’ up the hall drinkin’ out of a bottle 
with the orchestra. 

I saw Janie sittin’ ’cross the hall by her- 
self; she had on her hat, which was pulled 
down a little over her forehead, and her 
raincoat lay crumpled up on the floor. She 
looked like a person tossed out of a wreck 
only her lips were drawn thin in a kind o’ 
sneer, and her eyes glittered. 

If it hadn’t been for the present’ment I'd 
| have turned cold ard sick all over to see her 


| so desp’rit and forlorn. I went over and 


she 
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| home.” 


| home. 
| her party dress; 
| she followed to the kitchen, where I took 


| breakfast,” 


| told the truth. 





couldn't. 
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asked if she was ready to go home now, and 
one o’ the men said: 
“Let her alone; she'll get over her grouch 


| after a while and dance. 


Robbins wasn’t there, so I knew Janie’d 


| come by herself. She paid no "tention to the 


man and, after lookin’ me through with her 
frownin’ black eyes, said: 

“Why, yes, Cole, if it worries you I'll go 
She put on her coat and we went 
out, and as I talked about the storm she 
took my arm. “I just went to hear the 
music,” she said; “I wouldn’t dance with 
such people.” 

In the storm and dark ever’thing was all 
right between us, and she thanked me at the 
door for managin’ her so well. 

Business got slacker and slacker that 


| night and bout daylight there wasn’t atrain 


in sight; so the dispatcher said I might go 
Janie was lyin’ down on a couch in 
but, hearin’ me come in, 


off my raincoat and hung my cap to dry out. 

“Better go on to bed and take a nap afore 
she said; but she seemed to like 
me round for comp’ny and we sat talkin’ 


| in the kitchen so as not to wake Grover. 


I remember the rain beatin’ on the roof 
and the early mornin’ light comin’ gray and 
chilly through the curtains as we sat ‘cross 
the kitchen table from each other. The 
stove was cold, with ashes scattered over the 
hearth. So the daylight crept in between 
us and my spirits turned cold too. 

“I don’t care if he does like that woman! 
said Janie. 

Her arms were stretched straight in 
front of her on the table, though her head 
was held up in that proud way she used to 
have; and I noticed how her throat and 
breast swelled with deep, fast breathin’. 

“QO” course you don’t; why should we 
care?” I answered, wonderin’ at her. 

“Why should we?” she said after me. 
Shestruck the table with her fist. “‘No, you 
don’t; but I do—it can’t be hel * 
All of a sudden Janie remembered what she 
was saying, and her face and throat, even 
her arms, blushed and burned. “‘Oh! Oh!” 
she said to herself; “I am hurt! I am 
done for. Who can stand this! Where is 
the old devil, so I can go to him, and be 
happy and forget!” 

I believe all I could say was, “Don’t, 
sis!’ and that she hardly knew Mr. Bar- 
rens. “‘ You can forget him easy if you want 
to—right here!” I told her 

I saw the blush go down, and such a look 
come to her face! Nobody can understand 
such things—it’s likestarin’ the priest in the 
face when he is prayin’. Yet I had to look. 

“Don’t, sis!” I said; but her face grew 
whiter and whiter, with a deep black wrinkle 
between the eyes. 

Once, a long time ago, I thought the 


” 


| blindin’ white spot in the center o’ the storm 


was where God stamped when He was 
angry. I remembered this now—-her face 
was that kind o’ terrible white. Then Janie 
laughed to mock me. 

“‘T hardly know him!” she said. “Yes, I 
know him! I didn’t want to love him, 
I wanted to hate him; but he wouldn’t let 
me! He said he—cared for me most of 
all. Comin’ every evenin’ and tellin’ me 
so, I believed him. He kissed me—I ain’t 
’shamed! What is it to you?’ 

I thought Janie was mad then; but she 
Every evenin’ after I'd 
gone and Grover was asleep Mr. Charley 
Barrens had come. Not one evenin’ had he 
missed from the day we'd all had supper 


| together till Miss Cloud came to town. 


““When she goes he’ll come again,” said 
Janie, “and I'll be glad!”" I wondered why 
if she wanted to forget him. 

“Why don’t you speak?”’ she asked; but 
I couldn’t and only shook my head. She 
was anxious and pretty soon reached over 
to pat me. “‘ Don’t mind,” she said. 

got up and made me some coffee, and 
Janie never moved, watchin’ me close as a 
cat. When the fire burned bright I made 
toast and ate some with the coffee. 

Grover, hearin’ us, came out laughin’ 
and rubbin’ his eyes; but we couldn’t play 
or laugh just then, and he backed up into 
a corner one step at a time. I must have 
showed it plain, for after a while he pointed 
his finger. 

“Cole’s "fraid again!’ he said. “Why, 
he’s gettin’ whiter and skinnier ever’ day!” 
Janie turned such a frown on him that he 
went out whimperin’. 

Then she sat watchin’ me again till I put 
on my raincoat. 

“You go on to bed!” she said in a hoarse 
voice, and I wanted to answer but 
“Go to bed, Cole, please!”” 
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As I went toward the door she started up, 
overturnin’ the chair. 

“Wait!” she commanded, and runnin’ 
into Pa’s room she came back with the red 
lantern. “‘ You know how to manage me,” 
she said. “I’ve told Be how, and it’s 
worked more’n once. Now don’t you dare 
try the high hand with my affair!” She 
studied my face; there wasn’t any excite- 
ment now, that was worn away and she 
was cool and fierce. Still studyin’ my face 
she lit the lantern. “You put such store 
by this danger fire,”’ she went on, more and 
more quiet; “now I'll hold it up to you— 
it’s lit against you. Yourself, Cole Flynn, 
is bein’ signaled to stop where you are. 
Understand!” 

I watched; it was an aw ful thing to have 
that red warnin’ hung out against my 
leavin’; but I had to go. 

My sister Janie’s hair streamed stormy 
and black about her face and shoulders. 
And I never will forget the last look I had 
of her that mornin’ in her wrinkled party 
dress and ribbons. 

Nobody was at Mr. Barrens’ office that 
early cept the porter, who was sweepin’ 
and dustin’. Then he went away and I 
brushed my clo’s with the whisk broom and 
smoothed my hair. I wished I had on my 
stiff shirt ’stead o’ the flannel one, and the 
new necktie. 

The two clerks came and after a while 
Mr. Barrens, who nodded and motioned me 
into his big private office, which had a door 
on the hall too. He sat down at his desk 
facin’ me, without speakin’—he was always 
strickly business in that office—and between 
us was the piece o’ carpet where ever’ body 
who stood lost his head. 

I stepped on it and told him that I was 
resigned as night caller. He wrinkled his 
brows at me and waited. 

“You mustn’t come to our house any 
more,” I told him; then his hands gripped 
the arms o’ the chair and his eyes stared. 

“What damned impudence is this?” he 
said. “‘ You've been spoiled ——’ 

It was too late for him to fire me anyway, 
80 I still stood on the carpet. 

“You mustn’t come,” I said, and the 
blood poured into his face like a guilty 
man’s. 

“Did Janie send you?” he asked in a 
quick, low voice. 

I told him Janie had nothin’ to say about 
it, me bein’ the head o’ the fambly. 

“You can blacklist me too,” I said, so as 
not to ask any favors. 

There wasn’t anything more to t~!k over; 
so I went out by the hall door ana then to 
the savin’s bank, where I’d put away the 
last fifty dollars’ insurance two days afore. 
With the fifty in my pocket I went home 
and found Janie waitin’. Grover, sittin’ on 
the floor in a corner with a crust, looked at 
me suspicious, ‘cause the lantern was lit 
against me. He hadn’t even combed his 
hair or put on but one shoe. 

“*T told him he mustn’t come any more,” 
I splained, and Janie didn’t answer; but 
there was a little streak o’ blood under her 
lips where she’d bitten ’em. 

“He’s disgraced us all now!” she told 
Grover, and pretty soon she went to her 
room; and so as to be ready for anything I 
changed my clo’s and put some things o’ 
mine and Grover’s in Pa’s suitcase. 

It was afternoon when Janie came out in 
her street clo’s and carryin’ her travelin’ 
bag. Grover and I was ready, too, though 
I'd had to be a little rough to make him put 
on the other shoe. He was mad, and when 
Janie come in said: “Cole wouldn’t dast 
to jump on anybody his size, would he?” 

Janie looked s’prised to see us ready to 
travel, but sat down across the room to put 
on her gloves. 

“Have you gone clear crazy?” 
at last, and Grover nodded. 

I answered that us Flynns had to hold 
fast together and Janie tore one of her 
gloves. 

“Do you mean to follow me? Well, I'll 
lose you in the city where I’m goin’,”’ she 
said. “‘Do you think I'll stay here after 
you've meddled and disgraced me?” 

I didn’t answer any more and we all sat 
with coats and hats on a long time, Janie 
movin’ only once to place the lantern in 
front of me. The storm, growin’ heavier, 
rattled the windows and scattered showers 
o’ dead leaves all that afternoon. 

“T hate ever’thing!” Grover said. 

Dusk came down early; and then Janie 
picked up her bag and went out, and Grover 
and me fol Llowin’. 

“Are you too to lock up?” he 
asked; and I told him that it was no use, 
tramps would take the place anyway. 


she asked 
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LL Ford Cars Are Equipped 
With This Spark Plug. 


The Ford *‘Manual” for Ford 
Agents says: ‘“‘The make of 
plugs with which Ford en- 
gines are equipped when they 
leave the factory, are best adapt d 
to the requirements of our motor, 
not withstanding the opinion of va 
rious garage men to thecontrary.” 


The Special 2 in. Champion X — 
the Ford Plug — sells for 75 cents 
everywhere. 

Do not be misled. “Champion” on 
the porcelain means highest effi- 
ciency at the firing points. 


That is why 75% of all American 
made cars, including the Ford, 
Overland, Studebaker, Maxwell 
and Metz, are equipped at thei 
factories with specie ally de signed 
“Champions.” 

Your dealercantell you the Champion whi 
will give for y« M 
Car Moto u l 
Motor or Aéroplar 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 


113 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Export Representatives 
Automobile Sundries Co. 18 Broadway, New York 














caCILS 


One Mephisto outlasts three ordinary 
copying pencils—and that’s only half 
the story. Unusually smooth writing 
and clear copying is the other half. 


on Mephisto—at your stationer's It 
means pencil satisfaction, and economy : 
well Two grades of lead — medium and hard | 


L & C Hardtmuth 


34 East 23d Street New York 
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THE SATURDAY 


Janie cut right across the yards to the sta- 
tion and I knew she meant to take Number 


Nine, the four-thirty passenger, which was | 


due in St. Louis next mornin’. There 
wasn’t anybody in the waitin’ room and no 
ticket agent came by traintime. I kept 
listenin’ for its whistle and looked through 
the window toward Mr. Barrens’ office 
which was in the telegraph buildin’ halfway 
up the platform. There was a light above 
his desk and I could see him walkin’ up and 
down. 


A long freight train pulled in from the | 


East and the engine backed up to the round- 
house; but there was noswitchin’ Gone, and 
I noticed the yardmen lookin’ out o’ their 
shanty down the track. Next minute the 
wrecker drew up at the superintendent's 
office, where three men carryin’ valises 
boarded her. All this meant a bad wreck 
the three men bein’ doctors. 

“Maybe Number Nine is in trouble and 
we can’t get out tonight,” I said; but Janie 
answered : 

“Then _ they "ll make up a train here. 
I'll wait 

It seemed pretty strange for me to be 
sittin’ there waitin’ to buy a ticket like a 
passenger; but I knew Janie would never 
turn back now. 


The depot porter had been sent out on | 


some message 0’ the wreck, so the light 
hadn’t been turned on; and just we three 
were sittin’ there in the thick dusk when a 
cab came splashin’ up to the entrance and 
a lady ran across the platform. 
into the waitin’ room and stood near the 
door a second, peerin’ round. 

“Cole, are you there? And Janie, and 
Grover!” she said. 

“I am,” answered Grover, and went up 
to her, but for a minute I couldn’t speak. 

Miss Cloud took Grover’s hand and said: 

“I’m so glad to find you! We're called 
East tonight and I went to the house to 
visit you. It was empty, with the danger 
lantern burning. I thought something had 
happened—and a hen yor said you'd all 
started over this way, with traveling bags.”’ 

“We're all movin’ to the city,” I splained 
and she said: 

“Cole! Without tellin’ me good-by?” 

“Here is Janie,” I said; and I was ‘fraid 
Janie would forget her manners, but she 
rose and said “Howdy-do?” and shook 
hands. It was so dusky we couldn’t see 
each other’s faces very well. 

The door flew open ‘and Mr. Barrens ran 
inside through a storm o’ rain. 

“Miss Cloud,” he said, uncertain if she 
was there, “didn’t I see you drive up just 
now?” 

I heard Janie’s breath draw deep and 
touched her arm. 

“Why, I’ ve found the Flynns here; 
they’re goin’ away,” said Miss Cloud. 

He came right on toward us. 

“Janie, you mustn't go—you can’t! 
te hat has Cole told you?” he cried out. 

Janie stood her ground. 

“It’s been decided!"’ She answered so 
| cool I was proud o’ her. “I will tell you 
good-by now!” And she shook his hand 
and dropped it. 

It was then the lights went 
blinked; but Janie’s eyes grew wider and 
she leaned for’ard—she gripped my arm as 
though terribly afraid and her whole body 
shivered. 

Then I looked at Miss Cloud too; her 
face was as sweet as any boy’s mother’s ever 
was, with only two tiny wrinkles—and her 
hair was almost gray. Somehow it made a 
tremendous change in things to find her so 
much older than all of us. 

I heard Mr. Barrens speakin’: 

“Miss Cloud, I leave it to you—Am I 
bein’ treated fair? I love this girl and want 
to marry her, and told her so; and she loves 
Now she wants to desert ——”’ 


up. I 


“T ought to have told you, Janie! I 
didn’t want Miss Cloud to know I was goin’ 
to be married till I made good. You've 
meddled in this,” he said to me, madder 
than I ever saw him, “and have nearly 


wrecked our lives. Let it be a warnin’ to 
you forever!” 
“He wouldn't manage me right— after 


r d told him how, too,” splained Jar ie; 
and I'd lit the danger signal against him!’ 
They held fast each other’s hands; so it 

wouldn’t make any difference, now that 

Janie wouldn't hold to me. 

I'd only known Miss Cloud in the shadow 
and was ‘fraid the light would change her, 
as it does so many; but she looked at those 
two and then at me, with cloudy gray 
eyes— -and I looked back grinnin’—she was 
just the same ever’where. 


She came | 
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A Cut and a Stitch that Save Time 


LITTLE 


knife right by the side of the need 


that trims the cloth while it is being stitched 


Another improvement that makes it possible 
to cut the cloth for twenty suits at once 


more accurately. 


Another that saves several minutes in marking the positions 


for buttons 


Add up several hundred of these little savings and you have 
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in Efficiency, Expense and Endurance im your car because: 


The Base—\t is made only from 
one uniform base, crude oil of tested 
quality and sameness. 


The Process—|t is manufactured 
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ole, thereby 
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preserving its life and increasing 
its lubricating value. It is entirely 
freed from floating carbon and 


impurities. 


Result —A woiform oil, that forms an 
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metal surfaces and prevents wear and tear 
upon them. Retains its vitality yet is free 
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change from 
high shoes to oxfords 
reminds the particular dresser 
that close attention must be paid 
to the fit, quality and appearance 
of his socks: and for that reason 
men of good taste should turn to 


Bachelors Trend 


Reg. in U.S eeu OCAS 


These socks are made from such fine quality 
yarns and knit and reinforced so expertly 
that they have the look and feel of silk. 
They fit snugly at the ankles, have a gen- 
uine French Welt at the top that insures long 
wear, feel comfortable and are guaranteed 
Sizes 9's to 12's—all leading 


as to wear. 
colors — four grades, 


Put up in boxes containing 2, 3 and 4 pairs at 
$1.00 per box, according to quality. Every 


pair guaranteed 30 days. 


SPECIAL In addition to the above line we make 
the lightest weight guaranteed gauze socks — box 


of 3 pairs guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. 


If not at your dealer's, order direct, at the same time 
giving us the name and address of your dealer, so 
that we can arrenge for your future wants, 


JOSEPH BLACK 
& SONS CO. 
York, Pa. 
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Two Hundred Dollars a Month 


| LURING May and June last year, Arthur B. Smith, High School 

Senior, earned $425.00 in salary and commissions by securing 
subscriptions to The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
As a result he is now attending Ohio 


and The Country Gentleman. 
Wesleyan University. 


The same offer through which Mr. Smith earned this sum of 
The conditions in your town are sub- 


money is open to you now. 
stantially the same as in his. 


This advertisement is addressed to high 
others who want to earn money this spring and summer. 
tell you how Mr. Smith and others have earned the money they 
We will instruct you how to do it. 
your efforts, we will stick by you and work with you to the finish. 
It is to evr advantage as well as yours to help you make money. 

You are invited to write for particulars. Address your letter to 


needed. 


Agency Division, Box 507 
rHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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| round to see that the car was 
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“Wish us happiness!”’ said Mr. Barrens; 
and she stood eyin’ ’em and thinkin’. 

The switch engine, which had taken the 
superintendent’s chief clerk and the road- 
master to the wreck eight miles away, had 
come screechin’ in with the engineer o’ 
Number Nine aboard her; but we'd forgot 
all about wrecks and were s’prised when 
a battered man came in out o’ the storm, 
huntin’ Mr. Barrens. He was like the 
ghost o’ wrecks—bloodstained, limpin’, and 
as black as if he had wallowed under tons 
0’ coal. 

“Superintendent,” he said, “I quit!” 
The men had such a fear o’ Mr. Barrens 
that even this wounded one stood up 
straight and respectful. “I never have 
been called on the carpet,” he said. 

Mr. Barrens answered cold as steel: 

“You have quit a day too late for our 
good!” 

The engineer’s jaw sagged down; he 
nodded and turned away, bracin’ himself 
by the backs o’ the benches. Of a sudden 
he faced about and pushed himself clear of 
‘em; his body stopped swayin’ and stif- 
fened on its feet. 

“How "bout quittin’ too late for my own 
good?”’ he asked 

He grinned a wide grin and the teeth 
shone white in his black face. 

**Get one of his friends to care for him,” 
Mr. Barrens told me. 

“You stay where you are,” said the en- 
gineer. “I’m signalin’ danger. That’s for 
you, superintendent; you're the big Mogul 
and you're runnin’ wild, without orders, and 
takin’ this division to hell with you 4 

“Enough o’ that! Down with you—out 
with you!”” commanded Mr. Barrens with 
a look like a flame. 

“Speak on, my man,” said Miss Cloud in 
her quiet voice. “‘I will listen.’ 

“TI will,” said the engineer. “Fire the 
cogs and belts and levers o’ your machine, 
superintendent; it’s their fault if the ma- 
chine don’trun. The machinist, jammin’ it 
and dammin’ it, ain’t to blame. Let rails 
split and ties fall out and trestles crack 
and operators sleep: ‘Go to it!’ you say; 
and the best men go to it, and we wreck or 
run on time.”” He began swayin’ in his 
tracks. “I’ve set me signal and thank God 
for it!” he said in a thickenin’ voice. “‘ Now 
blacklist me, damn you!” He started out. 

“That’s twice today I’ve heard o’ that 
blacklistin’,”” Mr. Barrens said, followin’. 

The other shot back: 

“Well, it ain’t you we're 'fraid of—it’s 
your pull with old Cloud!” 

He walked out pretty straight and then 
crumpled down on to the platform. I saw 
one of the yardmen run to pick him up. 

“*IT wish you happiness!’’ said Miss Cloud 
to the superintendent and Janie. ‘‘ You've 
both fired your engineers and made good.” 

There was a still minute when nobody 
spoke; and then the lady said she’d been 
wonderin’ exactly how I rode that powder 
car through the roundhouse and would like 
to hear afore goin’ away for good. 

She was the first one who'd asked me 
"bout it; and I splained that I’d caught the 
ladder while the wheels were slippin’, after 


| Mr. Barrens dropped me out o’ the cab. 


Then I swung round by the brake-rod and 


| stood on the drawhead, where it wasn’t 


dangerous. O’ course somebody had to be 
oused with 
water, in case Mr. Barrens got hurt and 
couldn’t tend to it himseif. 

She said that I oughtn’t to take risks with 
a fambly ’pendin’ on me, and the only ex- 
cuse I could make was that I hadn’t taken 
any chances at all afore or since that one 
run. 
“Ho, Charley Barrens—wasn’t that the 
run you made good on?” asked Miss Cloud. 

Her voice was not loud, but it sounded 
cold and far through the room; and there 
was something threatenin’ in her look. 
Janie said: 

“Why, Cole, you never told me —— 
and stopped still. 

I was watchin’ Barrens. He stood starin’ 
at the floor; then, deadly white, but cool 
and steady, he bowed to Miss Cloud and, 
stoppin’ to give my hand a hard grip, went 
out. 

“Cole, order out my special!” said Miss 
Cloud. “Come!” she told Janie, and 
ewe up her bag. “I'll send the boys a 

ousekeeper in your place.” 

Not once did Barrens look back; he 
swung up behind the curtain o’ the switch 
engine and it started for the wreck. Janie 
watched him out o’ sight and then drew 


| back into the corner, scbbin’ to herself. 


“Do you ery because Barrens is on his 
way to make somethin’ of himself without 
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a oy to look back?” asked Miss Cloud. 
“*He’s been selfish and cruel enough. So 
have you!” 

Janie held up her head: 

“Cole,” she said, with a little gasp, 

“what'll do? It’ll be whatev er you say. 

I thought she’d better go, ’cause she was 
holdin’ on to Mr. Barrens now and ought 
to learn the ways o’ his people. She said: 

“Cole, can’t I still hold on to you too? 

“What nonsense!” said Miss Cloud. She 
took us all in her arms. “‘Didn’t Barrens 
make the great run without knowin’ Cole 
was aboard? Well, now he’s makin’ a 
greater one—and we'll all be aboard; but 
he won’t suspect it till he pulls in safe, on 
time!” 


” 


We all made the run with Mr. Barrens. 
I made good by ridin’ that powder car, even 
if he didn’t—’cause Grover ain’t ’shamed 
o” me. 

Sometimes he comes to the superintend- 
ent’s office, where I’m beginning as clerk, 
to warn me against takin’ chances. 

It’s somethin’ splendid to have a fambly, 
though there’s only one left of ’em holdin’ 
fast to you— specially when the white light 
o’ day shows a clear line and proves ever’- 
thing true which you’d only felt or wished 
for in the shadow. 


fin Electric Spy 


N ELECTRIC spy, which reported at 
the end of each day to the manager of a 
business every mechanical act of all the em- 
ployees and all the machinery, recently 
roused much favorable discussion in the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Applied to a newspaper office, for instance, 
it would tell the manager just when each 
page of type was locked up in the com- 
posing room, when it was received by the 
stereotypers or electrotypers, when they 
delivered the plates to the pressmen, and 
when each press started and stopped. 

In a daily newspaper office near the time 
for starting the presses every second counts 
and each department is jealous of every sec- 
ond it is allowed. The electric spy would 
report to the fraction of a second on each 
department, so that no controversy about 
time could occur. 

It has been tried in a cement mill for 
reporting on every act of every machine, so 
that delay in any place will be shown, with 
no possibility of concealment. In a factory, 
it has been suggested, it could be set to work 
so that it would report to the manager 
at the end of the day at exactly what second 
the machinery started up in the morning, 
the operation or failure to operate of every 
machine, and even the opening and closing 
of the various doors, from room to room, 
right up to the blowing of the whistle at 
night. 

In an office building it could be made to 
report the visits of the cleaners to the offices 
at night or the operation of the elevators 
during the day. So far the principal use of 
the electric spy has been calmly to report 
afterward exactly what happened in one 
of the wildly exciting times when high- 
voltage electricity starts on a rampage in 
a power house or distributing station. 

So many protective and substitute de- 
vices are now used in a power house that 
when the trouble comes it may only cause a 
little dimming of electric lights out in the 
city, or darkness for two or three seconds; 
but in the power house everything happens 
at once, with the men jumping from switch 
to switch amid monster sparks and blind- 
ing flashes. When the trouble is all over it 
is often impossible to tell whether one break- 
down was the start of it all or one of the 
results of a series of other breakdowns, and 
the men who go through the battle can 
hardly tell what happened. 

To know what did occur is to know how 
to prevent it in the future; so the electric 
spy was invented. On a wide ribbon of 
paper fifty pens make records, each pen 
connected by a wire with a switch or a ma- 
chine. The essential feature of the invention 
is that the ribbon of paper never moves un- 
til after one of the pens has made a record. 
Each time a pen makes a record the exact 
second is stamped on the edge of the ribbon 
and the ribbon is moved along. 

If two actions come almost simultane- 
ously one is recorded and the other is held 
back until the first record is completed, 
which means for about a third of a second. 
In this way everything that happens is 
marked down in correct order; but if noth- 
ing happens there is no long ribbon of useless 
records accumulated 
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CsK SHOP 


Knapp-Felt Straw Hats are shown in a variety of 
smart styles and exclusive weaves. They are de- 
lightfully light in weight and are made with all 
the nice attention to detail that distinguishes the 


product of the C & K Shop. 


A pleasant feature of the Knapp-Felt Straws, not to be found 
in any other make, is the unique transparent lining which is 
not only decorative, but practical. It keeps the interior 
presentable throughout the life of the hat. 


Knapp-Felt Straw Hats are $4. C &K Straw Hats are $3. 
They are sold by the good stores. 


The Crofut & Knapp Company 4.20: New York 


Authorized Makers of Dobbs & Co’s Fifth Avenue Straw Hats, agencies for which will be found in many leading cities. 
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is “candy’s only rival,” 
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: the nchest of biscuit confec- 
tions for dessert or afternoon tea. 


It is one of the 


Specialties 


“The Quality Biscuits of America” 
Let Us Send You Some to Try 


A Sunshine Revelation Box containing 14 kinds of 
biscuit goodies will be sent you free if you pay the 


postage. 


Send us 10c (stamps or coin) with your 


name and address and we'll send this box by retum 


mail. Better send us your 


Joose-Wies Biscur (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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grocers name, too, please. 


706 Causeway Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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severner Girvan, of New Yors, photographed 


TRAINING BOYS F 


Any live boy will have a far truer 
idea of the value of a quarter-dollar 
if he employs two hours earning it 
than if he begs it from an indulgent 
He will be more inclined to 
put it in the savings bank than to 


parent 


Parents and teachers are inr 


Do With My Boy ?** 


Upon request a copy 


The Sales Divs 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHI 





on the steps of 


ited to ask for our illustrated booklet, 


the Capitel with the Curtis bes of Albany. 


OR CITIZENSHIP 
spend it for candy and “‘ movies.”’ 
The Curtis Plan teaches boys thrift. 
Doubtless this is one reason why it 
has the indorsement of many promi- 
nent officials. Men in public life are 
looking to the citizenship of tomorrow. 


‘What Shail I 
will be sent you free of charge. Write to 
ton, Box 503 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WRITING FOR THE MOVIES 


(Continued from Page 13) 


} Players Film Company, and we shall see 

| Maude Adams, Jchn Drew, Ethel Barry- 
more and Billie Burke on the screen. - 

| Augustus Thomas long ago presaged the 
moving-picture tidal wave that was to en- 

| gulf the dramatic stage. A year ago he 
formed the All-Star Film Company; and, 
with Richard Harding Davis and a com- 
pany of actors, he went to Cuba and filmed 
Soldiers of Fortune as a multiple-reel 
feature production. 

Though every successful play of previous 
seasons and every successful novel is now 
being ground over into moving-picture 
feature productions, that but adds to the 
work and pay of the trained motion-picture 

| writers. 

Let a novelist or playwright be as skilled 
in his line as he may, there is a marked dif- 
ference between writing a book or a play 
and visualizing it for motion-picture panto- 

| mime purposes. A successful play may be 

| shown in from three to five scenes, and the 
dialogue tells the story where the action does 
not; but to make a film drama of a stage 

| play necessitates an augmentation of the 
action to a surprising extent. 

On the stage an actor may enter and 
say: “I have just stabbed Richard Knatch- 

between the market house and the 
post office!’”’ In the film drama, however, 
the stabbing of Richard Knatchbull must 
in fact everything told in 


A moving-picture feature must run at 


| least six reels if it is to comprise an entire 


show of itself. For each reel there must be 
from twenty-five to forty scenes. These 
scenes may be different incidents repeated 
in various scenic settings; but it has been 
found that no one scenic setting in which 


| the action is held for over four minutes will 


retain the attention of an audience. 

Some of the very short scenes or flashes, 
in fact, do not hold the screen for more 
than five or ten seconds. These flashes, as 


| they are called, are explanatory and con- 


necting seenes. When the burglar is go- 
ing to break into a house he is flashed on 
the screen as he steals up the street in 
the shadow and moonlight— moonlight or 


| night-time in general is indicated by green- 
| tinting the film- 
enter by the second-story window. 


and as he climbs up to 


A Specimen Photoplay 


In the same manner, when the heroine 
announces she is going away she must be 
shown on the film as leaving the house as 
well as leaving the room. It must be also 
shown where she goes when she goes away; 
and also at intervals what she is doing 
while she is away. All this is shown by 
flashes and cutbacks—that is, alternating 
short pictures—while the main action of 


| the film drama is also intermittently shown. 


So to dramatize for the motion-picture 
camera any play, novel or magazine story 
necessitates the service of a skilled photo- 
play writer who understands the technic of 
the photoplay and the limitations of the 
camera, as well as the wonders it can work. 

| Thus, until such time as the average play- 
wright and fiction author learn the technic 
of motion photography, those who already 
comprehend it will have the arranging for 

| the film of photoplays from the stories and 

| stage writings of others, as well as the en- 
tire photoplay construction of their own 
stories. So photoplay arranging and writ- 
ing remain and will remain for some time 

| in the hands of the staff writers or the 
moving-picture authors. 

| The technical arrangement, so far as the 
mere writing of a photoplay is concerned, 
follows a few simple rules. 

A photoplay manuscript is divided into 
four parts: 1—The synopsis or plot; 2 

| The cast and description of the same; 3 

| The arrangement of scenes; and 4—The 

| scenario, or scene description and action of 

| the characters consecutively arranged to tell 
the story pantomimically. 

Here follows a one-reel comedy, the lead- 
ing réles of which were enacted by John 
Bunny and Flora Finch: 


LOVE’S OLD DREAM 
or, Parp In Her Own Corn 
| A PHoroptay Comepy By Roy L. McCarDELL 
I— Synopsis 


Miranda Mudge, a spinster of forty, has re- 
solved that she will get a husband by fair means 
or foul. Her resolve centers on Professor Simon 


Sweet, a well-to-do collector of rare coins, who 
has taken a cottage in the New England town 
where Miranda resides. 

Meantime the professor, who is a good-looking 
though absent-minded man of thirty-five, has 
fallen in love with an orphan niece of Miranda 
This niece is not kindly treated by Miranda; in 
fact all the members of the family are in terror 
at the tyranny and tongue of the virago spinster 

Pr fessing @ great interest in coins, Miranda 
gets Professor Sweet to bring some of the rarest 
to her house to show her. By connivance with 
a rascally lawyer in the town she arranges to get 
breach-of-promise evidence against the professor 
She alters his notes in regard to the coins he is 
going to bring her until they read as though they 
were love letters. She also arranges a camera 
under the table and has a string so she may snap 
a picture showing the professor on his knees at 
her feet. She plans to effect this pose by drop 
ping some of his rare coins while he is showing 
them to her. When he gets on his knees to pick 
them up, she is to pull the string. 

When the trap is all set a dog chases Miranda's 
pet tomcat across the room and the old maid 
endeavors to rescue it, but is upset backward 
over the sofa. 

The trap is sprung on the professor, the old 
maid screams and her niece enters. The pro- 
fessor denies he proposed. In court, the camera 
is produced at the breach-of-promise trial and 
the village photographer develops the picture 
that Miranda claims will prove her case. After 
recess in court the picture is exhibited, and it 
shows Miranda upset over the sofa, her white 
stockinged legs in the air. Alas! The dog had 
pulled the string in chasing the cat or in bei ing 
chased away by Miranda, and her case is laughed 
out of court. The pretty niece sees that the pro- 
fessor is innocent of duplicity ; and so, at the end 
of the picture, the treacherous spinster is wholly 
discredited, and the niece escapes her aunt’s 
tyranny and weds the professor 


I]—Characters 


A md nee helor 
PROFESSOR SIMON SWEET; = wh« hobby is 
rare coins 
Who has a cat bu t wants 
a husband 
Miranda's pretty niece 
who has a hard time of 
it with Auntie. 
An unscrupulous lawyer 
Phe village photographer 
Miranda’s beloved cat 
Dolly's collie. 


MIRANDA MUDGE 


DoLLy DREW 


COUNSELOR SHARP! 
Byron TuT? 
ALEXANDER 
LADDIE . 
Moving Men, 
Judge, Jury, 


so On. 


Miranda’s Servant Girl, Postman 
surt Spectators, Villagers, and 


Il 


Street in front of Professor Sweet's 
cottage 1,3, 5 
Bedroom of Miranda Mudge 2.4 
Library of Miranda Mudge 7 
Sitting Room of Miranda Mudg 10, 14, 16. 
Arbor or tree-seat in garden 11 
Lawyer Sharpe’soffice .. 12 
Professor Sweet's study . 13 
Window-sill of Miranda's sitting 
room 
Photograp she r ‘sds irk-room effect 
Country courtroom. 
Enlargement of photogr: ip vh 
Professor’s bedroom, with dream 2 
Miranda's bedroom—as 2, 4— with 
dream effect 2 
Close-up bust picture of P rofessor 
Sweet and Dolly . ; 2 
Close-upandenlarged picture ofcat 2 


Scenes 


1— Leader : IV—Scenario 
MISS MUDGE HAS HEARD THAT THE NEW 
RESIDENT IS A WEALTHY BACHELOR 

Scene: Village residence street 5; hice detached 
cottages. Truckmen unloading furniture at door 
of one ; stout and jolly Professor Sweet superin 
tending job He is Esper ially solicitous of boxes 
marked: Professor Simon Sweet, Numismatist, 
Dingleville, Massachusetts. Handle With Care! 


2—Scene: Bedroom of the old maid, Miranda 
Mudge. 
She is always petting and caressing a big pet 
eat, wherever she is. Miranda, all excitement, 
is seen at window—rubbering at new neighbor 


moving in, through her field glasses 

3—Cutback to Scene 1 and show on screen 
close-up view of one of the boxes with in 
ecription as above. 

4—Cutback te Miranda rubbering in her roon 
She swings field glasses in another direction 


5—Scene: A village street. 
Dolly Drew, Miranda's pretty niece, is seen 
approaching with parasol and packages and her 
inseparable companion, a handsome collie, which 
does not like cats. She is reading a letter and 
approaching the professor's gate; passing by the 
boxes a nail catches her dress—faked box be 
tween girl and camera on pavement. Professor 
is all apologies, and so on 
6— Professor is escorting I dolly to Miranda's door, 
and it can be seen that he is smitten with 
the pretty girl. 

7— Leader 
“HE IS A NUMISMATIST ; 
NO RELIGION AT ALL.” 
“NO, AUNTIE; A NUMISMATIST MEANS 
A COLLECTOR OF RARE COINS.” 


THAT MEANS 























lane Duke t 
| with Natural Shape 


miort feature ( 


because Skelet ” Lin ed 


HEN you see a 
smart, polished 
| shoe think of Florsheims 
—men wear them every- 
where. Shapes and leath- || 
ers to fulfill every require- 

ment. Priced at $5—and 

|| up to $7. 





The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season's correct styles. 


Free on Request 


“THE SIGN of CORRECT STYLES" 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
i} Chicage, U.S. A. 
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== [FORTHE MAN WHO On) ==") 


SHORTHAND 
oe 1°), 


WHICH CAN BE LEARNED IN 7 DAYS 


devised 





Paragon Shorthand is the simplest system ever 


Wonderful speed ca: 
m the service of 
and in offices 


pacity Easy to read Is being used 
8. Government, in Court Reporting 
of largest cory Reasonable fee 


Write for 


parti ulars today 
PARAGON INSTITUTE, 1820-22 Camp St., New Orleans, La 








Have you a son or daughter with Art Talent ? 


ZIM’S 
R55, Correspondence School 


i of Cartooning, Comic Art and 
a 7 Caricature will develop it— A ten 
W rite for information 


Sn Horseheads, N. Y. 
CREOLE PECAN PRALINES 


New Orleans’ Wonderful Candy 
Made of the Louisiana plantation — and Pecans 
from the old Creole Mammy’s re« 
$ FOR A TWO POUND BOX PREPAID 

4 cents postage for a free sample Praline 


months course 


Dept. F. 








or send 


423 Bourbon St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














leaners and Sweepers sell with tw< 
nute demons.ration. Styles t 
purse. Backed 
Can you beat it? Send /or 


SWEEPCLEANER co Box H, ‘Suiagoen, Conn 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 17th annual; Feb. 14 
65 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips; Paris week $30. F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y 

—ANIDEA! Who can think of 


WANTE some simple thing to patent? 


Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and “ toa. fo Get t Your 
Patent and Your Money.” “Se & Co., Dept. 137 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D 


suit every 


v by twelve 





years 
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Seene: Interior of Miranda's library 
Miranda and Dolly consult large dictionary 
Flash up on screen the definition of Numis 
matist from dictionary in facsimile type 
8— Leader: 
A MONTH LATER 
MIRANDA IS INTERESTED IN OLD COINS — AND 
THE PROFESSOR 
Scene: Showing the professor in yellow flannel 
suit and sun umbrella on village street, looking 
anxiously around. He is being pursued by 
Miranda Mudge 
9—Professor hides behind tree and escapes 
Miranda. Dolly joins the professor and 
can be seen that they are fond of each other 
10— Miranda's sitting reom 
She enters from street, angry and disappointed 
Servant girl comes in and tells her Dol with 
the professor in the garden. Servant s out 
of window. Miranda gets field glasses and looks 
11— Scene Showing the professor and Dolly 
talking pleasantly under a tree or arbor 
12— Leader 
LAWYER SHARPE TELLS MIRANDA TO FIX 
UP SOME BREACH-OF-PROMISE EVIDENCE 
Scene: Lawyer's office 
Sharpe, a shyster, gives Miranda a camera and 
shows her how, by hiding it under a table and 
pulling a string and letting coins drop from her 


hand, she may get. a picture fessor on 
his knees, and so on. 

3— Professor in his study, gloating 
collection, using magnifying glass 
door and receives letter from postman 

Flash letter on screen 
“My DEAR PROFESSOR: 
me last night gave 


of the pr 


over his coin 


(roes lo 


What you told 
me great happiness 
Yes; this evening. Do not dis 
appoint the who is so fond of you 
She will be expecting you 

“As ever, yours 
“MIRANDA 


come 


one 


14—Scene: Miranda’s sitting room 

Miranda arranging camera under table, with 
string to its shutter. Camera tilted on line with 
sofa. Miranda goes to window, raises blind to 


admit strong light on sofa. 
15—Close-up picture of Miranda’s pet cat seen 
dozing on window sill. 

16—Cutback to Miranda's sitting room 
Professor enters ; is seen looking for Dolly and 
showing his disappointment at Dolly's absence 
He shows coins and Miranda drops some of them 
He kneels down to pick them up. Miranda 
reaches to pull the string attached to camera 
shutter, and just then Dolly enters with her dog 
which chases the cat. The cat jumps on 
professor's back, while the dog barks at it. Sofa 
upsets, with Miranda going backward, her white 
stockinged skinny legs in the air. Miranda gets 


up and throws her arms round the professor's 
neck 
Cut-in leader 
“YES, SIMON; I WILL MARRY YOU 


Cutback to scene 
Showing horror of the professor, dismay of 
Dolly and glee of Miranda, who grabs camera 
and runs outas though overcome by bashfulness 
17 Leader 
MIRANDA SUES THE PROFESSOR 
BREACH OF PROMISE 


FOR 


Scene: Country courtroom. Persons of story 
characteristically present. Lawyer Sharpe pt 


duces camera. Judge calls on village phot 
rapher to develop the compromising picture 
Village photographer sworn ; exits with camera 


1s Leader 


THE VILLAGE PHOTOGRAPHER DEVELOPS 
A SENSATION 
Photographic dark-room effect. Village ph 


red 


tographer developing plate in " 
silhouette for 





film. Photographer shown in 

photographic novelty effect. Silhouette prot 
of photographer shows he is first astonished a 
then convulsed at what plate develops. Close-uy 


photograph 
19——-Cutback to country courtroom 

Enter photographer. Hands picture to judge 
who laughs. Photograph is passed round to 
lawyers, and finally to Miranda, who faints when 
she sees it. 


jury 


20— Enlargement of photograph—a hand hold 





ing it—filling screen. It is a still picture of 
Miranda on upset sofa, white-stox 
skinny legs in air, cat on the professer's 
back and dog barking at it 

21—Scene Bedroom of the professor 


Professor is seen sleeping and having night 
mare of Miranda kissing him 
LOVE'S OLD DREAM 

Sedroom of Miranda 

Miranda is sleeping, hair in cur! papers, drean 
ing—vision in—she is kissing the pro _ 
her sleep she picks up the cat, sleeping by he: 
ona pillow, and rapturously kisses it. She wakes 
up and throws the cat from her in great fury 


Leader 


22—Scene 


fessor 


and 
and groom, Dolly 


23—Close-up bust picture of the 
pretty Dolly 
petting collie dog 


professor 

as bride 

24—Close-up and enlarged picture of 
fence, licking its paw. 

This is the technical way to write for the 
movies. Your photoplay must tell its story 
without lagging or dragging; and the char- 
acters, the plot and its performance must 
“get over”’ by the sequence of pictures. 
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OASEME 


PERFECT- PROCESS HOSIERY 


Pure Silk 
For Men 


and 
Women 


50c 





Also in 


Silk-Lisle 


For all the 
Family 


PURE silk hose with 
style befitting dress occa- 
sions, a durability that suits it for 
outing use, and a price that makes it an "ew 
Pure silk texture, 
4-ply cable-twist heels and toes solve 


’ article of apparel 
Wear-defy: 
No 


ry-day 


not loaded with fibre-destroying chemicals 


the durability problem scams to 





stretch or split Knitted to fi? the foot snugly and permanently 
Sold direct to dealers; if none near yo wr to use for free tyvle book 
of men's. women's and child y and we will supply you d 


NODSEME HOSIERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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“The Best System of All” Sites'Manseer 


Every selling organization has to have one worker— and 
Iam it. With five branch offices, forty salesmen, four crews 
of missionaries and one hundred demonstrators to urge along 
from day to day, I am probably the worst offender of the 15 
hour law in America. Against my natural instincts, I have to 
be systematic. And the best little system of them all was 
wished onto me by a printer’s salestnan. As he put it, “a dif- 
ferent color for each office form.” The daily sales sheet nas a 
dominant color I can pick from a hundred papers. Each branch 
office has its own.color for stationery reports, orders, etc. 

The system saves an astonishing amount of time and worry. 

The printer’s salesman showed me a fine, tough paper 
which comes in 12 attractive colors and white. Believe me, it 
was some order that he got—and he is sure of reorders. The 


whole office has adopted 
the same system—the 


advertising manager 
A ™) especially finds it a 
iL great help for form 


letters. 


BOND 


Look for this Watermark 


The paper 


Hammermill 
Bond 
and the system is fully explained in a valuable book, 
“The Signal System.” Send for a copy and for a big 

portfolio of samples to the 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 














When you go camping 2 


—when you pack up your fishing kit,stuff your knapsack with 
blankets and cooking utensils and set out for the wild places, 
you'll need a good waterproof tent. Then it will make no 
difference to you whether the stars are winking through the 
branches overhead or a thunderstorm is drenching the woods 
around you. You'll be safe and sound—and dry. When 
you have a good tent for protection, why! camping is the 
greatest sport in the world—ajo matter what the weather. 


~ 
peewee 


You now can get the tent free of charge—a fine 
7x7-foot wall-tent, complete with stakes, ropes and 
poles. This is one of the splendid prizes we award 
to our boys in exchange for their Rebate Vouchers. 
How do they get Rebate Vouchers? By selling 
The Saturday Evening Post 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 





The Country Gentleman 








Thousands of boys are earning from fifty cents to five dollars a 
week and in addition are receiving splendid prizes which they 
choose from our Book of Rebates. 

This catalogue is one of the most interesting books you ever 
saw. A copy will be sent to you upon request. Don’t miss it. 
Address your letter to 

Sales Division, Box 509 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











‘| Cutting Down Some | 
|| Staple Unnecessaries 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


stale and the interest wanes. Then some- 
| body naps, somebody did not know—and 
the unexpected happens. 
| By reason of the triviality and multiplic- 
ity of their causes accidents are apt to be 
much stranger than fiction, and sometimes 
| almost humorous in their variety and per- 
| versity. 

Not long ago a London milliner brought 
suit against her former employer because 
he had discharged her. Why had he dis- 

| charged her? Because she had lost a finger. 
| How had she lost her finger? Why, she got 
| leave to go down to Hendon and ~ (en went 


| 


et a4 
wee E ee ne 
— = 


up in an aéroplane; and because one of her | * 


fingers was struck by the propeller, and she | 


had to have it amputated, she lest her job. 

Because accidents are what they are, the 

most promising way of dealing with them 

constantly up and down the line seems to 

| be reece the safety director and the safety 

| committee—two agencies that are being 
developed as a result of experience. 


The safety director works principally at 


| the boss’ end. He is probably an engineer, 
or a man of technical experience plus a 
knowledge of people, and his work is to safe- 


guard the machines and bring about better | 


technical conditions generally. 


Thesafety committee works for the organ- | 


ization. It is made up of men representing 


different sections of the organization, as a | 


rule. The safety committee of a trolley 


company in the Middle West has on it just | 


now the vice-president of the road, two en- 


gineers, an accountant, two motormen and 
two conductors. The first safety committee | 
got together on a big railroad system was | 


made up of four track foremen. 


These safety committees have long had | 


their counterpart abroad in a big London 
gasworks, where, after every mishap, a jury 
of twelve men, drawn from both the wage 


and salary earners, sat to consider the cause | 
and responsibility, and made such recom- | 
mendations for improved methods or greater 


caution as seemed necessary. It brought 
about notable decreases in accidents. 


Committee Inspections 


The American safety 
ever, deals chiefly with accidents before 
they happen. It is a body to which any 

| employee may report bad working condi- 


tions or lax methods on the part of fellow | 


committee, how- 


Old Time Candies 
Mints, caramels, gum-drops, tafhies, 
molasses candies, etc.— these are 


some of the old-fashioned candies 
in every box of 


Favorites 

Other kinds there are, too, that were 
once your own particular favorites— 
but made better than you ever be- 
heved they could be. 

Attractively packed in 20-ounce boxes with 
an old-time design and sold by Whitman 
agents everywhere at 60 cents a package. 
Sent postpaid (except Canada and extreme 
west) on receipt of price if no agent is near. 


for “List of Good Things.” 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
Philadelphia 


Makers of th oy Instantaneous Chocolate 
zy and Marshmallow W hip 
SS y, 























weed deans hp OWNERS 


1AVE T BUY MEW GYLINDERS WHEN 
COME WORN OUT OF 
SEND THEM TO US, WE WILL RE-BORE 
FURNISH AND FIT NEW PISTONS AND 

J SENO FOR . ADDITIONAL 


2.0 ONES 


| employees, with the certainty that what he | 


| has to report will be taken up from the 


| standpoint of safety above all other consid- | 


| erations. It also instructs employees what 





to look for and guard against, and keeps up | 


the spirit that is so necessary in accident 
prevention. 


Furthermore, the committee makes fre- | 


quent trips of inspection, publishes reports 


about the‘old ties and scrap iron lying along | 


the right-of-way, or the safety apparatus 
neglected or out of repair in a shop, with 
the result that usually there is an imme- 
diate cleaning up and an improvement of 
organization tone. 

It watches new employees, teaches the 
inexperienced, cautions the careless, and if 
necessary has them transferred. It keeps 
the score in accident prevention, so that all 
may see the totals from week to week and 
try to improve the showing. It considers 
safety suggestions, awards safety prizes, 
and in other ways brings about a common 
understanding between employer and men 
and the general effort for safe operations 
that is true accident prevention. 


Editor's Note—This is the first in aseries of arti- | 


cles by James H. Collins. 
in an early issue. 


The second will appear 


Two for Five 


ECRETARY GARRISON, of the War 

Department, boarded a horse car in 
New York. He had no change and gave 
the conductor a five-dollar bill. The con- 
ductor took the bill, walked to the front 
end of the car and stood there. 

“My change?”’ suggested Garrison. 

“T can’t change no five-dollar bill,” 

| conductor replied. 


“Then give me back my bill,” demanded | 


Garrison. 
“Can't do that either, boss,” the con- 
ductor replied; ‘“‘but if you'll stay on the 
| car until we get to the barn you can have 
| the horses!’ 


the | 


Safe as a life boat—Cannot warp 
mat of paint to kee < 
tutely against puncture. ‘The ies 
arse Sdeel fer secsention ox leery. 
Motor Be = Row Boats, Huntiz 
Canoes. FREE. 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO 
402 Franklin St.,Salem,0.U 8A 
The World's Largest Boat 
Builders. 


or rot— No seams t 
mission — “Guaranteed abso- 


= — 
Cost Less Last Longer than Wood Boars 





Sold on a 





Never sticks on any kind of starching. Ordinary four 
hours Ironing can be done in two, and done better, with less 
labor and expense and many times the satisfaction as cor 

| pared with any other method. Send for circulars. If your 

| dealer does not sell this guaranteed iron, write us direct 


American Gas Machine Co, 415 Clarke St. Albert Lea, Minn 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE BRSVERED 
cl sketch for free sear of 

ffi wds Pater nts advertised free. How to Obtain a 

Potent : and What to b satery with st of inven- FREE 

— wanted and prizes « ed for inventions ser 

Send L i PATENT BUYERS 

anted New Ideas * vate ey and ny 

| Branch Offices, 189 Bro: 0 steam and ~ at Chestnut St Phila 


Main Offices, VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C 


For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


ATENTS Wi 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents post 
| ag py wea paper Visible Resulis and Terms 
Lacey, Dept. T, Washington, D.C Estab. 1869 


| PECANS Direct from Grower to Consumer. 15c 
per pound, delivered anywhere in United 
States sh with order 
LEEDALE STOCK FARM, San Angelo, Texas 


Growers Famous Concho Pecans 
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like a soap with the real 
fragrance of violets? 


The delicate perfume of fresh, sweet violets, so rea/ 
ydu can close your eyes and fairly believe you are smell- 
ing the fresh-cut flowers themselves—this is the toilet 
delight awaiting you in Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap! 


And we have caught this rea/ violet fragrance in a 
soap so clear you can see through it—the color of the 
violet leaf, a beautiful translucent green. 


“Freshen-up” with it tonight! 


See what a sense of dainty cleanliness it brings you, what an ex- 
quisitely fresh fragrance it imparts to your skin and hair. 

Any water, anywhere, releases its delicate perfume and makes 
an instant lather-—soft, white and plentiful. 

For the hair— Light haired people, especially, have found 
Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap a perfect shampoo. It retains the 
natural gloss and color of the hair, relieves excessive oiliness and 
keeps the scalp free from dandruff. 

Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap is 10c a cake; three cakes for 25c. 
Your dealer has it. Ask him for it today. Smell it—hold it to the 
light! The moment you do, you will want it. 


Jergens 


VIOLET 
Glycerine Soap 


throughout the United S 


Send 2c for guest-size cake. Use coupon below 


Mail the coupon below with a 2c stamp and we will send you 
a guest-size cake by return mail. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Dept. 310, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In Canada — Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap is for sale by 
Canadian druggists from coast to coast. For sample cake send 
2c stamp to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 123-G, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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‘‘White Beauty’’ 


A scientific Hoosier Cabinet of wide renown 


Thousands of Women Are Buying This 
NEW HOOSIER This Month [ee Finsere’ Ends” | 


You can search the world over and not 
hind anything that saves so much labor in 
your kitchen as this beautiful new Hoosier. 


You can sit down at work with this Hoosier 
and save miles of steps. It combines Three 
Big Cupboards, a Large Pantry, Special 
Bins and Compartments, and dozens of 
Labor-Saving Features, around a roomy 
metal table that slides out 16 inches. 


Yet the new “White Beauty"’ is so compactly and 
ientifically arranged that it saves you even half your 
dinary reaching. Definite places are provided in it for 
ver 400 articles. Many of these places are labeled so you 
tomatically keep things in order, 


YOUR NEED FOR IT you will 


r } 
us ftolai conventences 


not question when you 

ind now, with so many new 

ures and us much larger size, at the present low cash price, 
; / j , 


u is @ wonderful bargain which you can easily afford. 


YOU MAY CHOOSE between two dominating models 
White Beauty,” which has a waterproof, ivory-white enamel 
upper cupboard, and the models with merely an “Oak” 
interior, at slightly less price. 


OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE protects you on 


any Hoosier you buy and removes any final cause you might 
have for hesitating to 


ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS : 


1. Am I doing justice to myself and my family by 
wasting my strength with miles of useless steps in 
my kitchen, which a Hoosier would save — or 


2. Shall I write now for detailed information about 

the new Hoosier features in order to compare —detail 

by detail — the savings this cabinet will make for me 

when I put it in my kitchen? 

SOON THIS SEASON the Hoosier agent in your town 
(there is only one) will very likely hold a limited sale of 
Hoosiers on the famous Hoosier plan. Here are the terms: 


1. $1 puts the cabinet you choose in your home. 

2. $1 weekly quickly pays for it. 

3. The Low Cash Price fixed by the factory prevails strictly. 

4. No interest. No extra fees. 

5. This sale is under direct supervision of The Hoosier Company. 

6. Your money back if you are not delighted with your Hoosier. 

THIS IS A REMARKABLY EASY WAY to own a Hoosier and 
we advise you to write us now for the book, described over there > > 


With it we'll send your dealer’s name and all prices and details with- 
out obligation to you. 





May 16,1914 


Did You Read 
This Column 
Last Month? 


We described these six new Hoosier conven- 
iences. 700,000 women now use the 


HOOSIER 


(1) Mrs. Christine Frederick's famous ‘‘ House- 
keepers’ Food Guide’’— on the upper left 
door—answers every woman's eternally perplex 
ing problem—‘“ What shall we have for dinner?” 
You turn the dial to the meat you want and a 
complete outline of a perfectly balanced meal is 
before you—an exclusive Hoosier feature that is 
an invaluable help. 


(2 The Cook-book Holder on the middle 

upper door holds your cook book secure! 
when not in use. When you are cooking, simply 
open up the book to the proper page behind the 
holder. It is on a level with your eyes, always 
clean, never in the way. 





There are 40 Special Conven- 
iences inthe NEW HOOSIER 
—17 are entirely NEW. 











(3) The Hoosier Metal Flour Bin holds 50 pounds. 

It is low and easy to fill. The sliding glass front 
enables you to clean the entire bin easily. The inside 
is entirely of metal with no corners to hold flour. 
First flour in is always out first. 


(4 The New Shaker Flour Sifter is the most won 

derful of all the New Hoosier inventions. It is 
the only flour sifter ever made that shakes flour 
through instead of grinding it through. It cannot 
wear out and cannot grind through any grit or foreign 
substance that might be in the flour. Jt makes flour 
fluffy and light. 


Every Hoosier Cabinet is built of 
carefully selected and seasoned 
oak. This extra quality guaran- 
tees lasting service. 


(5 A Big, Extra Roomy Drawer in the base is 

made entirely of metal for the proper storage 
of all kitchen linen, towels, dish cloths, etc. The 
drawer is noiseless, rustless, and easy to keep clean, 


(6) A new feature in the Base Cupboard is a nar- 
row shelf located for the storage of canned 
articles. Most women will find this a great conven- 
ience as an “emergency shelf.” It will save many 
trips to the cellar or pantry. 


New Domestic Science 


Book Free 


“YOU AND YOUR KITCHEN,” by Mrs. 
Christine Frederick, former National Secre- 
tary of the Associated Clubs of Domestic 
Science, describes the other Hoosier fea- 
tures fully and treats YOUR kitchen prob- 
lems ina SIMPLE, BROAD, SCIENTIFIC 
MANNER. It is filled with illustrations 
and will prove a valuable help to you. Send 
for it now. You do not obligate yourself 
by accepting. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 145 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 


Branch: Pacific Building, San Francisco 


4000 Agents in United States and Canada 
Only one dealer in any town sells Hoosiers 
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CHEAP AT A MILLION 


(Continued from Page 25) 


to a particularly uncomfortable high-backed 
Circassian-walnut chair in the foyer, left 
the great little multimillionaire under the 
watchful eye of footman Number Two. 
This annoyed Mr. Merriwether. Nobody is 
altogether invulnerable. 

The footman returned, with the card and 
the tray. 

“Madame is not at home, sir; but her 
brother would be glad to see you if you 
wish, sir. He is madame’s man of affairs.” 

“Very well.” 

“Tf you please, sir, this way.”” And the 
footman led the way to the door of the 
library where Tom had been received often. 

“Mr. Edward H. Merriwether!"’ The 
emphasis on the first name made the little 
ezar of the Southwestern roads think it 
was done in order to differentiate him from 
Mr. Thomas T. Merriwether. Even great 
men are not above thinking themselves 
very clever. 

He entered the room and took in its char- 
acter at one glance, just as Tom had done. 
He became cool, watchful, alert and ob- 
servant, as he always did when he went into 
a fight. He looked at the man who was said 
to be the brother of the woman who had 
leased the house—-the woman who had a 
daughter she wished to marry to a blond 
with money and position. 

The man had a square chin and, even in 
repose, suggested power and self-control. 
Mr. Merriwether met the remarkably 
steady, unblinking gaze of two extremely 
sharp eyes and recognized without any 
particular emotion that he confronted a 
man of strength and resource who moreover 
had the double strategical advantage of 
being in his own house and of not having 
sought this ans iew 

‘Be seated, tee said the man in.the 
calm voice of one who is accustomed to 
shsibenee, even in trifles. 

Mr. E. H. Merriwether sat down. He no- 
ticed little things as well as big. He noted, 
for instance, that he had begun by doing ex- 
actly what this man teld him todo. Theman 
intelligently waited for Mr. E. H. Merri- 
wether to speak. Mr. E. H. Merriwether 
did so. He said: 

“T called to see Madam Calderon.” 

“About?” The man spoke ‘coldly. 

Mr. E. H. Merriwether raised his eye- 
brows. He did it in order not to frown. 
There is no wisdom in needless antago- 
nisms. His only son was concerned. 

“‘About my son,”’ he said. 

“Tommy?” 

The great railroad magnate, accustomed 
only to deference, flushed with anger. Had 
things gone so far that such intimacy 
existed? 

“T understand,” he said, trying to speak 
emotionlessly, “‘that my son visits this 
house.” 

“Of his own volition, sir.” 

“I did not think there was physical coer- 
cion; but, of course, as his father ’ 
He stopped in the middle of the sentence. 

This never before had happened to this 
man, who always knew what to do and 
what to say, and always did it and said it 
with the least expenditure of time and 
words; but, as a matter of fact, what could 
he say, and how? 

“That relationship,” the man said 
calmly, “‘often interferes with the exercise 
of what people formerly called common 
sense. Will you please do me a very great 
favor, sir?” 

“A favor?” Mr. Merriwether, skillful 
diplomatist though he could be at times, 
now frowned in advance. 

“Yes, Mr. Merriwether -indeed, two 
favors; or, rather, three. First: Will you 
please ask me no questions now? Second: 
Will you please return to this house at 
eleven o'clock tomorrow morning? And 
third: Will you promise not to speak to 
your son about your visit here until after 
you have paid your second call, tomor- 
row 7 

It flashed through Mr. Merriwether’s 
mind that to grant the favors might expe- 
dite Tom’s appalling marriage. He said 
decisively: 

“T cannot promise any of the things you 
ask.” 

“Very well,” said the man composedly. 
“Then, I take it, there is nothing more to 
be said.” 

He rose politely and as he did so pressed 
a button on the table. The footman ap- 
peared and held the door open for Mr. 
Merriwether to pass out. 


The autocrat of fifteen thousand miles of 
railroad, with unlimited credit in the money 
markets of the world, was not accustomed 
to being treated like this; but, precisely 
because he felt hot anger rising in tidal 
waves to his brow, he instantly became cool. 

He remained sitting and remarked very 
politely: 

“If you will allow me, sir, to tell you that 
my reasons -———”’ 

‘The man, who was still standing 
a hand and broke in: 

“‘ And if you will allow me to tell you that 
i am neither a criminal nor a jackass I shall 
then proceed to say that nobody in this 
house has any intention of entering into 
any argument or controversy with you. 
I am actuated much less by personal con- 
siderations of my own than by a desire to 
avert from you eternal regrets and—er 
unseemly displays of temper.” 

E. H. Merriwether knew exactly what he 
would like to do to this man. What he 
said very mildly —was: 

“You must admit, sir, that your requests 
might be interpreted 

Oh, I see!” And the man smiled very 
slightly. “‘ Well, suppose you take Tom to 
your office with you tomorrow morning and 
keep him there while you come here. Tell 
him to wait for you because you wish to 
have luncheon with him. I do not care to 
discuss my reasons—for example—for not 
wishing you to speak to Tom about this 
visit. I do not wish to wound your feelings; 
but I am not sure that you know Tom as 
well as a father ought to know his only son. 
And there are times when a man must be 
more than a father, when he must be a tact- 
ful man of the woild and a psychologist.” 

{r. Merriwether realized the force of 
this so clearly that he winced, but said 
nothing, since he could not admit such 2 
thing aloud. The man proceeded coldly: 

“If you are both an intelligent man and 
a loving father you will promise what I 
ask—not for my sake, for yours. There are 
many things, Mr. E. H. Merriwether, that 
money does not cure and that not even 
time can heal. Ask me nothing now; come 
here at eleven tomorrow morning, and in 
the mean time do not speak to Tom about 


, held up 


himself—or your fears.” 
“If you were only not so—er—damned 
mysterious ” And Mr. Merriwether 


forced himself to smile pleasantly. 
““Ah—if!” exclaimed the man, nodding. 
“Do you promise?” 
“Yes!” answered Mr. Merriwether. 


He had made up his mind that Tom | 


would: not be abducted. As for worse 
things, if Tom had not already committed 
matrimony he could not very well do it in 
his father’s private office. It was wise to 
keep Tom virtually a prisoner without his 
knowledge. And parental opposition has 
so often served merely to add gasoline to 
the flame of love that one father would not 
even whisper his objections. 

He bowed and left the room, angry that 
nothing had been accomplished, relieved 
that within twenty-four hours the matter 
would probably be settled, and not quite so 


confident of the power of money as he had 


been for many years. 


x 


OM arrived at his home early enough to 

have his bath at the usual hour. Though 
he had never been asked to account for 
his movements he nevertheless made it a 
point to breakfast with his father. He 
would do so today. There was no occasion 
to say he had been to Boston or that he had 
slept in a Pullman. 

As a matter of fact he had not slept well. 
The stateroom seemed full of those elusive 
flower-fragrances that always made him 
think of her, particularly sweet peas—a 
beautiful flower and of such delicate colors, 
he now remembered who had not thought 
of them for years. He really loved them, he 
now discovered. Their odor always tinged 
his thoughts with a vague spirit of romance; 
and this, in turn, in some subtle way ren- 
dered him more susceptible to the lure of 
adventure. It almost made him feel like 


boy. 

For all the stimulating reaction of his 
cold plunge Tom looked a trifle tired about 
the eyes at breakfast. 

Mr. Merriwether looked at his son with 
eyes that also looked tired, said ‘‘Good 
morning, Tom!” in his usual tone of voice, 
and hid behind his newspaper. Instead of 
reading about the absurd demands of the 
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Floors With Lasting Beauty 


Insure durable, bri floors 


ight vy using ELASTIC the one per 

fect floor faniol that gives floore i sparkling lustre 1 der ordinary 
use ELASTICA does not mar, nor does water affect it. For that 
‘just done over" look for a Jong time, us g but ELASTICA 


ELASTICA is equally adapted to old or new floors, h 


th. Floor varnish 
therefore it must be durable 


ee o 
BstiC 


linoleum or oilcl 


abused varnish made, 


soft wood, is t 


Ehe Park, ort Richmond, 
Staten Island, N.Y.; 2668 
Federal St., Chicago; 113 
Front St., San Francisco 
or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


USE SATINETTE, THE PERFECT WHITE ENAMEL 
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¢ Prote floors. No blemishes, mars or spots — noth t 
mm 6faction and beauty is ELASTICA'S record. Write for our Pree 
tA Book, “Hi my 0 Pen Finds Full of valuable floor finishing inf 
7 mation the result of over 40 years" experience Your ta 
4 address on a postal brings it to y free 
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Holder Top 
Shaving Stic 


Nothing ever touches the soap 
but your face. You hold the 
Holder, and the Holder holds 
the stick. 


THREE OTHER FORMS OF 
THE SAME GOOD QUALITY 
Williams’ Shaving Stick 
(Hinged-Cover Nickeled Box) 
Williams’ Shaving Powder 
(Hinged-Cover Nickeled Box) 
Williams’ Shaving Cream 
(in tubes) 
A miniature trial package of any one of these ! 
shaving preparations will be sent postpaid for 
in stamps. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Department A, Glastonburs; 
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Paint is aot complete without 


Zinc 


Zinc in paint enhances or improves 
every quality for which you paint. It im- 


proves the looks; it improves the wear; it| 


improves the protection. 
Witness the evidence of all the best paint 


manufacturers. They always use Zinc in| 


their best paints. 


Witness the practice of modern painters. 
They always paint with Zinc paints. 


Are you interested? 
*“Your Move.”’ 


Then write for the book, 


‘The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau. 














Your Spare Time + Our Plan =$ 





dinner. 
dred dollars 
owe it 


a year. 


| ERE’S an equation that comes very near to your pocketbook. 

You have several spare hours every week—those hours just before 

Employed as we will direct, they will yield you several hun- 

This is a simple, straightforward offer. 
to yourself to learn all the details. 

Agency Division, Box 502 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


You 
Address your inquiry to 


























Bicycle Tires 
A Sete ey for 


Remember that Goodyear Automobile tires hold 


ik sser tires 
t the several 
ou $4.25 per 


In the Goodyear-Akron you get the 
nost quality for $2.48 per tire. You 
ar lity--the best tires 

\ get it for $2.48 per 
the world's largest 
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AKRON, OHIO 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 224, Akron, Ohio 


7 A8 Per Tire 


top place in Tiredom, They outsell any other. So 
do Good year Motorcycle tires. The Goodyear-Akron 
single-tube Bicycle tire is made by the same experts, 
in the same factory, and by the same Goodyear 
standards, 

How to Get Them. Order from us direct. 
the plain tread, send $2.48 per tire. For the non- 
skid, send $2.75 per tire. If we have a dealer 
near you, order will be filled 

through him. Otherwise we send 
by Parcel Post. We ask direct 
orders because so many dealers 
handle tires which pay them larger 

profits. 


For 
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railroad workers all over the United States 
for higher wages he was thinking that he 
had never allowed anybody to do his work 
for him because he had always intended that 
Tom should succeed him. He had at one 
time fully intended to train Tom for the 
succession, to have him learn railroading 
from brakeman up. 

Indeed the boy, after leaving college, 
had seemed much taken with the idea and 
listened with interest to his father’s talks 
about his plans and desires and hopes. But 
with the great boom, that wonderful era of 
amazing reorganizations and stupendous 
consolidations, the great little man had been 
swam by the flood of gold that poured 
into Wall Street. 

And gold, as usual, had been ruthless in 
its demands on the great little man’s time. 
For years he had averaged a net personal 
profit of a million a month; but it was not 
that he wished to make more money. It 
was that his time no longer belonged 
to himself; it was not his family’s, but 
associates’—not his only son’s, but his 
many syndicates’. And he had devoted 
himself to the welfare of his syndicates and 
had written a dazzling page in the annals of 
| Wall Street. 

But what about his son’s present and the 
| future of the Merriwether roads? If Tom 
died the Merriwether dream would follow 
him—but that would be a natural death at 
the hands of God. If Tom lived and re- 
fused to be a Merriwether the death of the 
| Merriwether dreams would be by slow 

strangulation—in short, hell! 

His promise to the brother of the woman 
| who had a daughter that might prove to be 
the executioner of his dreams stared him 
| in the face. The situation called for tact 
| and skill and superhuman self-control. He 

liked to fight in the open; but this was not 
a battle for more millions; it involved more 
than the deglutition of a rival railroad. 

McWayne had reported that Tom had 
acted like a lunatic when he could not se- 
cure the room in the Hotel Lorraine that 
had been engaged by Mrs. Calderon and 
daughter. The only ray of light was that 
Tom had not talked to the ladies. 

“Tom,” asked Mr. Merriwether casu- 
ally, “have you anything on special for this 

| morning?” 

Tom had in mind a visit to 777 Blank 
Avenue, at which he promised himself to 
end the affair; but he answered: “N-no.” 

“TI mean,” said the father, speaking even 
more casually because he noted the hesi- 
tancy, “anything that could not be done 
just as well in the afternoon.” 

“Oh, no—I have nothing special; in 

| fact, nothing at all,”’ said Tom. 

Mr. Merriwether saw in his reply merely 
Tom’s way of not declaring his intention to 
see the girl. 

“Then I wish you would come downtown 
with me. I have some papers I want 
you to look over, and wel hove luncheon 
together. What de you say?” 

A prisoner accused of murder in the first 
degree does not listen to the jury’s verdict 
with more interest than E. H. Merri- 
wether waited for Tom’s reply, for at this 
crisis he realized that he had not been in his 
son’s confidence in those other important 
little crises of boyhood that breed in sons 
the habit of confiding in fathers. 

“Sure thing!”’ said Tom cheerfully. 

Though thus relieved of some of his fears 
there remained with E. H. Merriwether 
the determination that Tom had not volun- 
teered any information. The little czar of 
| the Pacific and Southwestern was so intelli- 

ent that generally he was fundamentally 

just. He did not exactly blame Tom for 
not confiding in him, but, also, he did not 
blame himself. And this was because he 
had habituated himself to paying for his 
mistakes in dollars. What could not be 
paid off in dollars was never a mistake, 
though it might well be a misfortune. 

They went downtown together. Mr. 
| Merriwether took Tom into one of his half- 
| dozen private offices, made him sit down in 
one of those over-comfortable armchairs 
that you paradoxically find in busy Wall 
Street offices, and said to him very seriously: 








May 16,1914 


“*My son, here is the history of the Pacific 
and Southwestern System from its very 
start. It goes back to the early stageline 
days and is brought up to today. I had it 
prepared in anticipation of an ill-advised 
congressional investigation. I have thus far 
succeeded in staving off the investigation 
not because I was afraid of it or because it 
might hurt me, but because the market was 
in bad shape to stand alarmist rumors. 

“Other people would have quite unnec- 
essarily lost money. As soon as the inves- 
tigation cannot be used as a bear club I'll 
let up opposing it. I’ll even help it. I 
want you to read this book because it is 
written with complete frankness in order to 
spike certain political guns. You will get 
in it the full story of what has been done 
and what we hope still to be allowed to 
accomplish. When you get through with it 
et: ll iknow as much about the system as 

do!’ 

The old man had spoken quietly and im- 
pressively. Tom was so pleased at having 
something to occupy his mind and keep it 
from dwelling on the girl he had never seen 
and the exasperating scoundrel at 777 Blank 
Avenue that his face lighted up with joy. 

“You could not have given me anything 
to do that I'd like better, dad!” he said, 
with such obviously sincere enthusiasm 
that Mr. Merriwether felt profoundly grate- 
ful for this blessing. 

Then came the inevitable reaction and 
with it the thought: “Have I gained a 
successor only to lose him to some 

He shook his head, clenched his jaws and 
looked at his watch. It was not yet time 
to go to fight for the possession of his son. 
He had much to do before he left his office 
to go to 7 7 7 Blank Avenue. 

“Tom,” he said, “you stay here until I 
return will you? 

“You bet!” wniled Tom, looking at the 
thic kness of the system’s history. 

“T have a meeting or two before lunch- 
eon, but I’ll try not to let them interfere.” 

“Any time before three, boss!” said his 
son cheerfully. 

His heir and successor—but, above all 
and everything, hisson! There was no sac- 
rifice he would not make for this boy to 
keep him from blighting his own career 
and his father’s hopes, he added, with the 
selfishness of real love. 

Knowing that Tom was safely imprisoned 
and could not marry at least for a few 
hours, he was able to concentrate his mind 
on his railroad’s affairs. He disposed of the 
more urgent matters. At ten-forty he sent 
for McWayne. 

“T’m going to 777 Blank Avenue.” 

“Again?” inadvertently said the private 
secretary. Mr. Merriwether looked at him. 
McWayne went on to explain: “I’ve hada 
man watching it since we found Tom called 
there—just before going to Boston.” 

“Right! I expect to be back in time 
to lunch with Tom; but if I should be 
del: ayed ——”’ He paused. 

“Yes, sir?” 

—— delayed beyond one o’clock, have 
luncheon brought from the Meridian Club 
and tell Tom I wish him to stay until I 
return. This is important.” 

“Yes, air.” 

“T think that is all.” 

“Tf no word is received from you by — 
McWayne paused. Mr. Merriwether fin- 
ished: “‘By two o’clock, come after me. 
But always remember the newspapers!”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

*T’ll telephone before two in case I expect 
to stay beyond that hour.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

E. H. Merriwether put on his hat, fa- 
miliar to the world through the newspaper 
caricaturists—and walked toward the door. 
Then he did what he never before had 
done—he repeated an order! He said to 
McWayne: 

“Look after Tom!” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Then he went to 777 Blank Avenue to 
learn whether Tom was to be his pride and 
successor or his sorrow and dream-slayer. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





























Yale Locks 


No matter for what purpose you 
need a lock, you need a Yale Lock. 
There is a Yale Lock made for every 
locking purpose. 


Whatever the need—a simple padlock, a 
lock for cabinet or chest, a trunk lock, a 
lock for front or other doors, a dead-locking 
burglar-proof night latch, all the way to the 
wonderful bank lock—the need is best met in 
locks bearing the name Yale. 

Security in Locks means everything it 
should mean when you buy the security of 
Yale Locks. 

And so thoroughly has the name Yale on a 
lock come to be considered as just another name 
for security, that nearly everybody thinks the 
name Yale is all they have to remember when 
they buy alock. 

But be sure that the locks you buy dear the 
name Yale. They are not Yale locks unless 
they do. : 






Closer. 






alter anyone; 


front, back, 









“WHAM a Yale Padlock. I 
can’t be picked, forced 
or broken. If you have 

a garage, stable, boat house, 
chests, closets, cellar doors, 
desks, lockers—anything 
that really needs to be 
really locked--you need 
me. ‘Thereare overtwo 
hundred kinds of Yale 


Padlocks in my family.”’ 
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a AM the Yale Door 
I will close 
your doors after you; 
and 
close them softly, certainly, 
always, without slamming 
| am needed wherever 
there are open doors— 
bedroom, 
pantry, bathroom. | belong 
in homes of refinement.’’ 


will 





‘i AM one of the two 
hundred designs TT 
Yale hardware. | 

will add refinement 









and distinction to 






your house because 
| am real Yale qual- 
ity. You need me 








or some other one 






of the two hundred 







Yale designs, if you 
seek to your 
doors character and 






give 






clegance.’’ 
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AM a Yale Night Latch. | 
am a great comfort and sure 
You can use me 
for a spring-latch or turn me 
into a dead lock. The slickest 
burglar cannot get by | am 
easily attached, anywhere, by any 
body. I can be 
opened only by 







protection. 
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my own key.”’ 
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Yale Hardware 


When you place Yale Hardware on 






your front, rear, and inside doors, 





you secure the highest quality in 





hardware—you secure Yale quality. 






And in addition to Yale quality—reftlected 






in the fineness of the material and in the 














beauty of the craftsmanship—you secure 
Yale security and Yale dependability. / 
No matter what particular period or style yorr 
g house may be—there are many exclusive Yale 





designs available to meet your individual taste. 



















Protection, convenience and decoration are the 
f three qualities you seek in hardware for your house 
\ And when you buy Yale Hardware you buy the 
Y certainty of protection, the maximum of convenience, 
t and the highest decorative character. 







Your house needs Yale Hardware just as it needs 
Yale Locks—so be sure you find the name Yale on 
the locks and hardware you buy. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 


f YALE Products, Lock 
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hoisting system has solved the load problems 






you have loads to 


handle, loads to lift, loads to move, k ads to lower—and are inter ed 


of thousands of 






in learning how this system of multivlied man-power will help 
A request will bring our Book of Hoists and you will find 
it full of just the 








sort of specinhc information you will 






find most valuable 
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Extra Prices 


Today the chief question among 
tire buyers is this: 


is any tire, for any reason, worth more 


than Goodyear prices? 


It comes up now because No-Rim-Cut 
tire prices dropped 28 per cent last year. 
And now 16 makes sell at higher prices — 
some up to one-half higher. 


Expert Evidence 


Above are the signatures of 40 men 
in our Department of Research and Ex- 
periment, most of them technical graduates. 


For years this Department has been 
trying to lower cost per mile. Its efforts 


have cost us $100,000 per year. 


It has built thousands of exnerimental 
tires, to try out every conceivable formula, 
method, process and material. These 
tires have been worn out under metered 
mileage. Rival tires, in the same way, 
have been compared with our own. 


Now all these men say that No-Rim- 
Cut tires mark the present-day limit in low 
cost per mile. 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhers 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Excel in Four Ways 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires absolutely pre- 
vent rim-cutting in a way which we control. 


They save the countless blow-outs due 
to wrinkled fabric. This because we 
final-cure on air-filled fabric tubes, under 
actual road conditions. This one extra 
process — the “On-Air Cure.”"— adds to 
our tire cost $450,000 yearly, and no one 


else employs it. 


They combat loose treads —lessen the 
risk by 60 per cent—by a patent method 
which we alone employ. 


And these tires alone have the All- 
Weather tread—tough, double-thick and 
enduring. A flat, smooth tread on dry 
roads—a resistless grip on wet. 


Goon zen 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


| 
| 


With ne Treads or Smooth | 


eT 


London, England 


In these four ways No-Rim-Cut 
tires excel every other tire. 


The Users’ Verdict 


What users think is shown by what 
users buy. Goodyear tires, in the test 
of time, have out-distanced every rival. 
On sheer mileage records, on millions of 
tires, they have jumped from bottom place 
to the top. 


The demand is now increasing faster 
than ever. So far this year our tire sales 
exceed last year by 55 per cent. And 
now we are making up to 10,000 motor 


tires daily to keep up with the trend toward 
Goodyears. 


Goodyear prices are due to big out-put, 
to efficiency and to modest profit. Our 
profit last year averaged 61/2 per cent. 
Multiplied out-put has cut overhead 24 
per cent. It has cut labor cost per tire 
25 per cent. ~ 

Those are the reasons for Good- 
year prices. It is not that others 
make better tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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shops carry their wares on commission 
from the stocks of the same manufacturing 
jewelers; the old Ile de la Cité, with the 
second-hand bookstalls stretching along the 
quay, and the Seine placidly meandering 
between its manmade, manruled banks. 

Days spent here seem short days; but 
that may be due in some part to the differ- 
ence between our time and theirs. In Paris, 
you know, the day ends five or six hours 
earlier than it does in America. 

The two Palaces of Fine Arts are fine 
enough; and finer still, on beyond them, is 
the great Pont Alexandre III; but, to my 
untutored instincts, all three of these, with 
their clumpings of flag standards and their 
grouping of marble allegories, which are so 
aching-white to the eye in the sunlight, 
seemed overly suggestive of a World's Fair 
as we know such things in America. 

Seeing them I knew where the architects 
who designed the main approaches and the 
courts of honor for all our big expositions 
got their notions for color schemes and 
statuary effects. I liked better the two 
ancient triumphal arches of St.-Martin and 
St.-Denis on the Boulevard St.-Denis, 
and much better even than these the tre- 
mendous sweep of the Place de la Concorde, 
which is one of the finest squares in the 
world—and the one with the grimmest, 
bloodiest history, I reckon. 

The Paris to which these things properly 
appertain is at its very best and brightest 
on a sunny Sunday afternoon in the parks 
where well-to-do people drive or ride, and 
their children play among the trees under 
the eyes of nursemaids in the quaint cos- 
tumes of Normandy—though, for all I 
know, it may be Picardy. 

Elsewhere in these same parks the not- 
so-well-to-do gather in great nurmbers— 
some drinking harmless sirupy drinks at 
the gay little refreshment kiosks; some 
packing themselves about the man who has 
tamed the tree sparrows until they come at 
his call and hive in chattering, flutterin 
swarms on his head and his arms an 
shoulders; some applauding a favorite game 
of the middle classes that is being played in 
every wide and open space. 

I do not know its name—could not find 
anybody who seemed to know its name 
but this game is a kind of glorified battle- 
dore and shuttlecock played with a small, 
hard ball capable of being driven high and 
far by smartly administered strokes of a 

hide-headed, rimmed device shaped like a 
tambourine. It would seem also to be 
requisite to its proper playing that each 
player shall have a red coat and a full spade 
beard, and a tremendous amount of speed 
and skill. If the ball gets lost in anybody’s 
whiskers I think it counts ten for the oppos- 
ing side; but I do not know the other rules. 


The Red-Eared Artist 


A certain indefinable, unmistakably 
Gallic flavor or piquancy savors the life of 
the people; it disappears only when they 
cease to be their own natural selves. A 
woman novelist, American by birth, but a 
resident of several years in Paris, told me 
a story illustrative of this. 

The incident she narrated was so typical 
that it could never have happened except 
in Paris, I thought. She said she was one 
of a party who went one night to dine at a 
little café much frequented by artists and 
art students. The host was himself an 
artist of reputation. As they dined there 
entered a tall, gloomy figure of a man with 
a long, ugly face full of flexible wrinkles 
such a figure and such a face as instantly 
commanded their attention. 

This man slid into a seat at a table near 
their table and had a frugal meal. He had 
reached the stage of demitasse and cigarette 
when he laid down cup and cigarette and, 
fetching a bit of cardboard and a crayon 
out of his pocket, began putting down lines 
and shadings; between strokes he covertly 
studied the profile of the man who was 
giving the dinner party. 

Not to be outdone the artist hauled out 
his drawing pad and pencil and made a 
quick sketch of the longfaced man. Both 
finished their jobs practically at the same 
moment; and, rising together with low bows, 
they exchanged pictures—each had done 
a rattling good caricature of the other 
and then, without a word having been 
spoken or a move made toward striking 
up an acquaintance, each man sat him 
down again and finished his dinner. 





The lone diner departed first. When the 
party at the other table had had their coffee 
they went round the corner to a little 
circus—-one of the common type of French 
circuses, which are housed in permanent 
wooden buildings instead of under tents. 
Just as they entered, the premier clown, in 
spangles and peak cap, bounded into the 
ring. Through the coating of powder on it 
they recognized his wrinkly, mobile face 
it was the sketchmaking stranger whose 
handiwork they had admired not half an 
hour before. 

Hearing the tale we went to the same 
circus and saw the same clown. His ears 
were painted bright red—the red ear is the 
inevitable badge of the French clown—and 
he had as a foil for his funning a comic 
countryman known on the program as 
Auguste, which is the customary name of all 
comic countrymen in France; and, though 
I knew only at second hand of his artistic 
abilities, I am willing to concede that he 
was the drollest master of pantomime I 
ever saw. 

On leaving the circus, very naturally we 
went to the café where the first part of the 
little dinner comedy had been enacted. We 
encountered no artists, professional or 
amateur, of blacklead and bristolboard, but 
we met a waiter there who was an artist 
in his line. I ordered a cigar of him, speci- 
fying that the cigar should be of a brand 
made in Havana and popular in the States. 
He brought one cigar on a tray. In size 
and shape and general aspect it seemed to 
answer the required specifications. 


Some Sepulcher 


The little bellyband about its dark-brown 
abdomen was certainly orthodox and reg- 
ular; but no sooner had I lit it and taken 
a couple of puffs than I was seized with the 
conviction that something had crawled up 
that cigar and died. So I examined it more 
closely and I saw then that it was a bad 
French cigar, artfully adorned about its 
middle with a second-hand band, which the 
waiter had picked up after somebody else 
had plucked it off one of the genuine 
articles and had treasured it, no doubt, 
against the coming of some unsophisticated 
patron such as I. And I doubt whether 
that could have happened anywhere except 
in Paris either. 

That is just it, you see—try as hard as 
you please to see the real Paris, the Paris 
of petty larceny and small, mean graft 
intrudes on you and takes a peck at your 
purse. Go where you will, you cannot 
escape it. 

You journey, let us assume, to the Tomb 
of Napoleon, under the great dome that 
rises behind the wide-armed H6dtel des 
Invalides. From a splendid rotunda you 
look down to where, craftily touched by the 
softened lights streaming in from high 
above, that great sarcophagus stands hous- 
ing the bones of Bonaparte; and above the 
entrance to the crypt you read the words 
from the last will and testament of him who 
sleeps here: “I desire that my ashes may 
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repose on the banks of the Seine, among the 


French people I have so well loved. 
And you reflect that he so well loved 
them that, to glut his lusting after power 


and yet more power, he led sundry hun- | 
dreds of thousands of them to massacre and | 


mutilation and starvation; but that is the 
way of world-conquerors the world over 
and has absolutely nothing to do with this 
tale. The point I am trying to get at is, if 
you can gaze unmoved at this sepulcher 
you are a clod! And if you can get away 
from its vicinity without being held up and 
gouged by small grafters you are luc ky 
Not tombs nor temples nor sanctuaries 
are safe from the profane and polluting feet 
of the buzzing plague of them. You jour- 
ney miles away from this spot to the great 
cemetery of Pére Lachaise. You trudge 
past seemingly unending, constantly un- 
folding miles of monuments and mauso- 
leums; you view the storied urns and 
animated busts that mark the final resting- 
places of France's illustrious dead. And as 
you marvel that France should have had so 
many illustrious dead, and that so many of 
them at this writing should be so dead, out 
from behind De Musset’s vault or Marshal 
Ney’s comes a snoopy, smirky wretch to 
pester you to the desperation that is red- 
eyed and homicidal with his picvure post 
cards and his exec rable wooden carvings 
and his mere presence! 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ee Re See 


To you 


Call up 


u who dictate letters 


ae Dictaphone” and say — 

““Show me how the Dictaphone will save my time; how it will make 
dictation a pleasure by enabling me to dictate at any time 
place —and at any speed. 

“Show me how the Dictaphone will do away with the annoying waits 
and interruptions of my present system. 


at any 


“‘Show me how the Dictaphone will enable my stenographer to turn 
out at least 50% more letters with the same amount of work. 

*‘And show me without any obligations on my part.” 

If you don’t find that name in your telephone book, write to the 


DICGTAPAVNE 


REGISTERED) 
Box 177, Woolworth Building, New York 
(Columbia Graphoph Company, Sole Distributors ) 
by the Underwriters, Official dictating machine of the Panama Pacific Internation 


“ Your Day's Work” —a book we should like to send you 
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Facts upon Facts 


furnish convincing evidence of METZ all ‘round efficiency. U.S Government engineers, 
employed at present on canal construction in eastern Washington, tested a num bet 


makes to find the car that would travel the rough roads of that section; and 


selected, and purchased, the METZ “22.” 
In the Australian “ Reliability Trials,” Sydney to Melbourne, a four days’ cont 
the METZ “22” made a perfect performance, scoring 600 points out of a posible 6 600 


And here at home it won the Glidden Tour from Minneapolis to Glacier National Park 
Mont., the three METZ cars being the ONLY cars that held perfect scores for the entire 
eight days of that contest 








The Gearless Car 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


2 ~ 9479 | 


METZ 











100 miles on 
n does 10,000 milk 





tires d 
The METZ “22 limt rear 

Boston n the high eed 1 eat rest 

mile long, with a grad t features, $500.00 


New illustrated Catalog “E" now ready. We want a repre- 
sentative in every city and tewn; write for special terms. 


METZ COMPANY, 





One of the big features of the METZ “2 ’ The METZ * record » 
its gearless transmissic With no clut to slip run of 1,600 miles, B yeton te ) Minr eal : 
and no gears t strip, it does away « 89h. 33 with re ring a single ad ist vent 
with gear trouble |} to any w« shine pest. 
_The METZ “22” is extremely econo 1 | ‘EQUIPMENT in ludes t “ 
r 1. It travels 28 to i} 2 1 | cooled motor, Bosch m agne | 
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$25.00 a Week to Students 
This Summer 


W f have several hundred positions for high school or college 

students who can devote all or a part of their time this summer 
to representing THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and THE COUNTRY GEN- 
TTLEMAN. Appointments are being made now, and any young man 
or woman student who wishes to make money and at the same time 
enjoy a pleasant vacation should apply at once. 


What Others Did Last Summer 


LLOYD G. HALL, OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, earned 
over $2300.00 by three months’ work. 
MISS STELLA WILLIAMS, OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, earned 
over $2000.00 im fourteen weeks. 
Another year she plans financing a trip 
abroad by the same method. 

C. ]. BACHORITCH, OF THEUNI- 
VERSITY OP NEBRASKA, averaged 
over $100.00 a week during the months 
of July and August alone. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHERS earned from $15.00 to $100.00 a week during their 
Nearly all who worked actively made $25.00 or more a week. 


summer holidays. 


The work can be carried on in your home town, or you may travel alone or with 
7 > 

If you want to make your vacation a ‘‘worth- 

while’* one, application should be made immediately. 


other students, as you prefer. 


Educational Division, Box 505 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


MISS MARY LODGE, DEFIANCE 
COLLEGE, OHIO, with only a little 
time at her disposal, earned over 
$135.00 in less than six weeks. 
THEODORE B. BUCHHOLZ, OF 
THE INDIANA NORMAL 
SCHOOL, PENNSYLVANIA, 
earned over $400.00 in a single month. 
ELROY M. PHILLIPS, OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
earned $60.00 a week for several con- 
tinuous weeks. 











You fight the persistent vermin off and 
flee for refuge to that shrine of every Amer- 
ican who knows his Mark Twain—the joint 
grave* of Hell Loisy and Abie Lardt and lo! 
in the very shadow of it there lurks a blood 
brother to the first pest! I defy you to get 
out of that cemetery without buying some- 
thing of no value from one or the other, or 
both of them. The Communists made their 
last stand in Pére Lachaise. So did I! 
They went down fighting. Same here! They 
were licked to a frazzle. Ditto, ditto! 
Next, we will say, Notre Dame draws 
you. Within, you walk the clattering flags 
of its dim, long aisles; without, you peer 
aloft to view its gargoyled waterspouts, 
leering down like nightmares caught in the 
very act and frozen to stone. The spirit of 
the place esses yOu; you conjure up a 
vision of the little maid Esmeralda and the 
squat hunchback who dwelt in the tower 
above—and at this precise moment a foul 
vagabond pounces on you and, with a wink 
that is in itself an insult and a smile that 
should earn for him a kick for every inch of 
its breadth, he draws from beneath his coat 
a set of nasty photographs—things which 
no decent man could look at without gag- 
ing and would not carry about with him 
on his person for a million dollars in cash. 
By threats and hard words you drive him 
off; but seeing others of his kind drawing 
nigh you run away, with no particular 
destination in mind except to discover some 
spot, however obscure and remote, where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary may be at rest for a few minutes. 
You cross a bridge to the farther bank of 
the river and presently you find yourself— 
at least I found myself there—in one of the 
very few remaining quarters of old Paris, as 
yet untouched by the scheme of improve- 
ment that is wiping out whatever is medieval 
and therefore unsanitary, and making it all 
over—modern and slick and shiny. 
Losing yourself—and with yourself your 
sense of the reality of things—you wander 
into a maze of tall, beetle-browed old houses 


| with tiny windows that lower at you from 


under their dormered lids like hostile eyes. 
Above, on the attic ledges, are boxes of 


| flowers and coops where caged larks and 
| linnets pipe cheery snatches of song; and 
| on beyond, between the eaves, which bend 
| toward one another like gossips who would 
| swap whispered confidences, isa strip of sky. 


Below are smells of age and dampness- 


| and there is a rich, nutritious garlicky smell 
| too; and against a jog in the wall a frowsy 
| but picturesque ragpicker is asleep on a 


pile of sacks, with a big sleek cat asleep 


| on his breast. 


Villon’s Unanswered Question 


You pass a little church, sagged and 
lopped with the weight of the years; and 


| through its doors you catch a vista of old 


pillars and soft half-lights, and twinkling 
candles set on the high altar. Not even the 


| jimerackery with which the Latin races 
| dress up their holy places and the graves of 


their dead can entirely dispel its abiding, 
brooding air of peace and majesty. 
You linger a moment outside just such « 


| tavern as a certain ragged poet of parts 


might have frequented the while he penned 


| his versified inquiry, which after all these 


centuries is not yet satisfactorily answered, 


| touching on the approximate whereabouts 
| of the snows that fell yesteryear. 


Midway of a winding alley you come to 


| an ancient wall and an ancient gate crowned 
| with the half-effaced quarterings of an 
| ancient house, and you halt—almost ex- 
| pecting that the rusted hinges will creak a 


warning and the wooden halves begrudg- 
ingly divide, and that from under the 
slewed arch will issue a most gallant 
swashbuckler with his buckles all buckled 
and his swash swashing—hence the name. 

At this juncture you feel a touch on your 
shoulder. You spin on your heel, feeling at 
your hip for an imaginary sword. But ’tis 
not Master Francois Villon, in tattered 
doublet, with a sonnet. Nor yet is it a 
jaunty blade, in silken cloak, with a chal- 
enge. It is your friend of the obscene 
photograph collection! He has followed 
you all the way from 1914 clear back into 
the Middle Ages, biding his time and hoping 


you will change your mind about investing . 


in his nasty wares. a 
With your wife or your sister you visit 


| the Louvre. You look on the Winged 
| Victory and admire her classic but somewhat 





*Being French,and therefore economical, those 
two are, as it were, splitting one tomb between 
them. 

Popular tourist pronunciation. 
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bulky prgpertions, meantime saying to 
yourself that it certainly must have n 
a mighty hard battle the lady won, because 
she lost her head and both arms in doing it. 

You tire of interminable portraits of the 
Grand Monarch—showing him grouped 
with his wife, the Old-fashioned Square 
Upright; and his son, the Baby Grand; and 
his prime minister, the Lyre; and his 
brother, the Yellow Clarinet, and the rest 
of the orchestra. You examine the space 
on the wall where Mona Lisa is or is not 
smiling her inscrutable smile, depending on 
whether the open season for Mona Lisas has 
come or has p 

Wandering your weary way past acres of 
the works of Rubens, and miles of Titians, 
and townships of Corots, and ranges of 
Michelangelos, and quarter sections of 
Raphaels, and government reserves of Le- 
onardo da Vincis, you stray off finally 
into a side passage to see something else, 
leaving your wife or your sister behind in 
one of the main galleries. You are gone 
only a minute or two, but returning you 
find her furiously, helplessly angry and 
embarrassed; and on inquiry you learn she 
has been enduring the ordeal of being ogled 
by a small, wormy-looking professional flirt 
who has gone without shaving for two 
or three years in a desperate endeavor to 
resemble a real man. 

Somebody will some day take a squirt- 
gun and a pint of insect powder and destroy 
these little, hairy caterpillars who infest 
all parts of Paris and make it impossible for 
a respectable woman to venture on the 
streets unaccompanied! 


Shaking Your Own Dust 


Let us, for the further adornment and 
final elaboration of the illustration, say that 
you are sitting at one of the small round 
tables which make mushroom beds under 
the awnings along the boulevards. All about 
you are French people, enjoying them- 
selves in an easy and a rational and an in- 
expensive manner. As for yourself, all 
you desire is a quiet half hour in which to 
read your paper, sip your coffee, and watch 
the shifting panorama of street life. 

That emphatically is all you ask — merely 
that and a little privacy. Are you per- 
mitted to have it? You are not. 

Beggars beseech you to look on their 
afflictions. Sidewalk venders cluster about 
you. And if you are smoking the spark of 
your cigar inevitably draws a full delega- 
tion of those moldy old whiskerados who 
follow the profession of collecting butts and 
quids. They hover about you, watchful as 
chicken hawks; and their bleary eyes envy 
you for each puff you take, until you grow 
uneasy and self-reproachful under their 
glare, and your smoke is spoiled for you. 

Very few men smoke well before an 
audience, even an audience of their own 
selection; so before your cigar is half 
finished you toss it away, and while it is 
yet in air the watchers leap forward and 
squabble under your feet for the prize. 
Then the winner emerges from the scramble 
and departs along the sidewalk to seek his 
next victim, with the still-smoking trophy 
impaled on his steel-pointed tool of trade. 

In desperation you rise up from there and 
flee away to your hotel and hide in your 
room, and lock and double-lock the doors, 
and begin to study timetables with a view 
to quitting Paris on the first train leaving 
for anywhere—the only drawback to a 
speedy consummation of this happy pros- 
pect being that no living creature can 
fathom the meaning of French timetables. 

It is not so much the aggregate amount 
of which they have despoiled you— it is the 
knowledge that every other person in Paris 
is seeking and planning to nick you for 
some sum, great or small; it is the realiza- 
tion that, by reason of your ignorance of 
the language and the customs of the land, 
you are at their mercy, and they have no 
mercy—that, as Walter Pater so succinctly 
phrases it, is what gets your goat—and 
gets it good! 

So you shake the dust from your feet 
your own dust, not Paris’ dust—and you 
depart per hired hack for the station and 
per train from the station. And as the train 
draws away from the trainshed you behold 
behind you two legends or inscriptions, 
repeated and reiterated everywhere on the 
walls of the French capital. 

One of them says: English Spoken Here! 

And the other says: Liberality! Econ- 
omy! Frugality! 

Editor's Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Irvin S. Cobb. The eighth will appear in 
an early issue. 
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**At last!—the right face powder’ — 


Sylvodora Face Powder 


Every woman knows the tremendous difference in face powders— 
differences in quality, in purity, in fineness—in the way they 
adhere to the kin and in appearance on the skin. Your face 
powder has always been a real problem. You will find the 
nearest approach to your idea of a perfect powder in Sylvodora 
Face Powder. 

Heretofore you have had difficulty in finding a powder of sufficient fineness 
that would adhere to your skin. Have you not been obliged to sacrifice one 
advantage for the other? 

Now, in Sylvodora Face Powder, you have both a product of remarkable fine- 
ness, and at the same time, one which adheres perfectly. Some powders, to 
gain adherent properties, contain injurious substances. Sylvodora powder is 
pure as the driven snow. It comes in White, Natural, Pink and Rachel. 
Sylvodora Face Powder is sifted time after time to a degree of fineness that is 
most unusual. It is practically invisible on your skin, giving the true, natural 
velvety effect of rea/ beauty to your complexion. 


Penslar and Sylvodora products are sold exclusively by 


Stores 





If your nearest Penslar Store is not quite near enough, send your remittance, stamps or coin, to the 
Peninsular Chemical Company, Detroit, Mich. And write for the helpful booklet, ‘“Toilet Art’’ —it is free 
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The Penslar Stores 


Penslar Stores are those select drug stores 
whose dominant lines comprise the 
Penslar products—and whose characte: 
reliability, high professional standing and 
good storekeeping methods, have made 
them eligible to display the Penslar sig 
by which you and everyone may know 
and find them. There is a Penslar Store 
near you. Look for this sign on door 
or window: 
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Buy a 50c box at any Penslar 
Drug Store today 


No matter how much you have been in 
the habit of paying for your face pow 
der, you have never bought powder a 
any price superior to Sylvodora at 50 

on sale at every Penslar Store and waiting 
for you 
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Penslar Buttermilk Cerate KAR 
: “Sh 
s another of the excellent products carried it 14 
Penslar Stores. It is not merely a vanishing ak 
cream, but a wonderful beneficial face cream IES 
a compound of cerates and fresh dairy butter | a 
milk and contains purified i eked oils whic ag 
are gradually absorbed by the skin and thu SSB 
help to restore its natura velvety smoothne 1A 
to be gently massaged into y r col ISB 
Buy it today—use it tonight Ss 
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Lilaflor is your favorite perfume — =: 
— 
10 cents postage to prove it ii 
This delicate perfume—the true scent of lila Ko 
in blossom — will captivate you. Ten cent 2 
postage will bring you a special size sample A" 
worth much more Address the Peninsula <n 
Chemical Co., Detroit, Mich This speci: SS 
ize is not on sale in Penslar Stores —but Lilaflor we. 
is there in the regular sizes (or by the ounce) 1 
where you will be sure to go for it when you iF 
have tried this seductive sample. ad 
iS: 
Ay 
405 
In Canada ff 
The Penslar products are manufactured at 
Walkerville, Ont., by the Peninsular 
Chemical Co., Ltd There are many 
Penslar Stores throughout the Dom | 
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The Comradeship of “Bull” Durham 


There is something about ripe, at cross-trails in the Klondike; in some 
mellow “Bull” Durham Tobacco that far-off seaport on the Pacific—each 


appeals to clean-cut manhood the recognizes in the other a man to his 
work! auae own liking, a comrade in the world- 


wide brotherhood of “the Makings.” 


Wherever in the world two “Bull” A sack of “Bull” is a letter of intro- 


Durham smokers meet—in a hotel duction that will win friends in every 
lobby or club in Europe or America; _ part of the globe. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


Millions of experienced smokers find the cigarettes they roll for them- 
selves from pure, npe “Bull’ Durham tobacco better suited to their taste and 
more satisfactory than any they buy ready-made. 
a ot FREE Z The rich, fresh fragrance and smooth, mellow 
with each Se sack flavor of “Bull” Durham hand-made cigarettes 
4 afford healthful enjoyment and lasting satis- 
faction. Get “the Makings” today and learn 
to “roll your own.” 


illustrated booklet, showing how 

FR E- ay to "Roll Your Own," and a Book of 
cigarette papers, will both be mailed, 
free, to any address in U.S. on postal request. Address 


"Bull" Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1269. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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THE MEANING OF THE 


THE SATURDAY 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


two Powers which before acted jointly, so 
that all other Powers must agree to ob- 
serve its rules on a plane of equality among 
themselves? 

The Government of the United States 
objected to requiring all nations desiring 
the use of the canal to agree to observe its 
rules, on the ground that such an agree- 
ment would make those nations parties to 
the contract and thus give them contract 
rights in the canal. Mr. Hay proposed to 
change the reading of Lord Lansdowne’s 
suggestion to “‘all nations observing these 
rules”; thus preserving the distinction al- 
ready made plain in Lord Lansdowne’s 
amendment between the nation adopting 
and the nations observing the rules, but with- 
out making them parties to the contract. 

The question still remains: Did the as- 
sumption of the full control of the canal by 
the United States in any way affect the 
pledge of the United States Government in 
the first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty to accord 
to all nations terms of entire equality with 
itself? 

The change in the relations between the 
high contracting parties expressed in the 
new treaty seems to imply a change in this 
respect also; and Lord Lansdowne appears 
to have thought it did, for he proposed the 
insertion in the new treaty of the words, 
now for the first time suggested: “‘Such 
conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable.” 

If it was clearly understood that the 
U nite .d States and all nations observ ing the 
rules were to be subject to identical con- 
ditions and charges of traffic, would there 
have been any occasion to demand of the 
United States that these should be just and 
equitable? Could the United States Gov- 
ernment, on the assumption that “entire 
equality” applies to itself and other nations, 
have any motive for imposing conditions 
and charges of traffic that were not just and 
equitable on its own citizens? 

This new insertion apparently implies 
the conviction that entire equality with the 
United States was no longer, as in the first 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, a prerogative of 
the other Powers, including Great Britain; 
and that the only way to guard against 
excesses by the United States was not, as 
might otherwise be expected, to write into 
the treaty the simple words, No other con- 
ditions or charges of traffic are to be de- 
manded than those paid by vessels of the 
United States, but, instead, the far feebler 
proviso, quite meaningless if entire equality 
were already accorded: Such conditions and 
charges of traffic shall be just and equitable! 

Undoubtedly Great Britain was, to use 
Lord Lansdowne’s expression, making a 
“‘self-denying ordinance.”’ The new treaty 
was radica!ly different from the old. The 
compensation to Great Britain, however, 
was twofold. Without these changes the 
canal would probably never be built, and 
Great Britain was desirous that it should be 
built; but, in addition, Great Britain was 
relieved of responsibilities by placing the 
control exclusively in the hands of the 
United States. 

Could Great Britain expect, under these 
circumstances, to obtain entire equality in 
all the advantages of the canal? What com- 
pensation in that case would the United 
States receive for assuming not only the 
cost of construction but the responsibilities 
Great Britain thus evaded? 

If the transaction is to be esteemed a fair 
bargain, such as should preserve the honor 
of both nations—and it is difficult to see 
how the honor of one can be involved with- 
out involving the honor of the other—it was 
just that the United States should receive 
some compensation for undertaking single- 
handed to open a great waterway between 
the oceans that all nations observing its 
rules should use on equal terms. This was 
duly recognized by Lord Lansdowne, and 
there is not a word in the entire correspond- 
ence that is not inspired by a spirit of equity 
on both sides. 

It would be as dishonorable to interpret 
unjustly the meaning of this treaty, and to 
insist that one side never really gave up any- 
thing, as to have made the treaty itself dis- 
honorable or dishonoring to either side. In 
authorizing the signature of the treaty, as 
finally agreed on, Lord Lansdowne, in his 
final instructions to Lord Pauncefote, 
reverts to the words “all nations” and 





Mr. Hay’s change in the form he had sug- 
gested, by remarkin 

“His Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to accept this amendment, which 
seemed to us equally efficacious for the pur- 
pose which we had in view—namely, that 
of insuring that Great Britain should not be 
placed ina less advantageous position than 
other Powers. 

It would seem absurd to claim for Great 
Britain all that was voluntarily surrendered 
in her self-denying ordinance. Her rights 
appear thereby to have been reduced to the 
use of the canal on terms of equality with 
all nations observing the rules, with the 
added proviso that “Such conditions and 
charges of traffic shall be just and equi- 
table.” All other rights in the canal are 
accorded by the treaty now in force to the 
Government of the United States, whose 
only duties to foreign nations are defined in 
the following paragraph: 


“The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations observing these rules, on terms of 
entire equality; so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any such nation, or 
its citizens or subjects, in respect of the 
conditions and charges of traffic or other- 
wise. Such conditions and charges of traffic 
shall be just and equitable.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NEUTRALIZATION UN- 
AFFECTED—It was not intended that these 
changes in the treaty should affect the gen- 
eral principle of neutralization; and Mr. 
Hay, in recognition of the concessions made 
by Great Britain in the treaty of November 
18, 1901, voluntarily proposed, and it was 





formally agreed in the fourth article, that no | 


change of territorial sovereignty 
affect the obligations of the high contract- 
ing parties under the present treaty. 

Since the ratification of the second Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty the United States has 
acquired by purchase from the Republic of 
Panama the right to exercise sovereign au- 
thority over the Canal Zone and the adja- 
cent waters within the three-mile limit; but 
this in no way affects the general principle 
of neutralization. 

It is important, however, to comprehend 
the meaning of the term neutralization and 
the powers implied in the control of neutral- 
ized territory. Belgium, Switzerland and 
Luxemburg are neutralized states; 
domestic concerns are in no way affected 
by this fact. Their duty consists solely in 
maintaining and defending their neutrality 
as between foreign Powers. 
eign rights are in no way abridged. Within 
their own territory all of these rights remain 
intact. 


should 


but their | 


Their sover- | 


No other Power has a right to interfere | 


with the relation between their treasuries 
and their domestic commerce. They are 
under a solemn obligation, voluntarily as- 
sumed, to treat other Powers alike, so far 
as privileges within their territory are con- 
cerned; and especially not to permit their 
territory to be used as a military base or 
source of supplies for belligerents. This is 
precisely what the Government of the United 
States is pledged to do in respect to all na- 
tions observing the rules of neutralization 
adopted by the United States— namely, to 
furnish equal treatment and equal service 
in the canal. 

If it were contended that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should enjoy no 
privileges in the canal other than those pos- 
sessed by the nations observing its rules, 
there would be no historic example of neu- 
tralization and no intelligible definition of 
the term on which such a contention could 
be based. This contention would impose on 
the builders of the canal such servitude to 
noncontractants as was never yet imposed 
by any Power on the owner of any neutral 
ized object. 

What, under that interpretation, would 
become of the agreement in the second arti- 
cle, that “‘the said Government shall have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such 
construction, as well as the exclusive right 
of providing for the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal’’? 

It is true that all these rights are subject 
to the provisions of the present treaty; but 


they are not subject to theories and defini |Gem Cutlery Co., 


tions not in harmony with these provisions, 
and they cannot be in any way legally 
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In a “Tight Corner” 


You flirt with disaster if you 
neglect brake lining. You 
cando without fancy “extras” 
on the car you drive— but 
for safety’s sake you must 
have brake lining on which 
you can depend. 


Brake lining must give uniform 
gripping power clear through— 
not merely on the outside. Then 
it remains reliable till worn paper- 
thin. Such is Thermoid. 


Cut a strip of Thermoid open. 
Break open the ordinary. Com- 
pare their centers. You can sec 
the difference in gripping power. 





Hydraulic compression is the 


reason Thermoid has the most 
uniform gripping power. It ex 
alains why its density is fixed 


Nhy it cannot be burned out 
nor affected by oil, gaso- 
line, dirt. Why it is used exclu- 
sively 


water, 


by so many makers of 
foremost cars, suchas the Peerless, 
Lozier, White, American, Fiat, 
National, Marmon, etc. 
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HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining - Best yes 


Thermoid 
labor and contains 50°> more 
terial, than the ordinary 


represents OV lo more 
nma- 


size for size, 


Our Guarantee: Thermoid wil! 


make good — or uv will. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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DAMASKEEN} 


RAZOR 





O mornin 
puts a 


this impress you / 








kicks or lest trains for the man who 
em Damaskeene blade in his Gem 
Damaskeene frame and shaves—he starts right, looks 
right and feels right—because his razor is right— does 


GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 
with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, 


rocco leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers 





210-218 Eleventh Ave., 


im genuine mo 








New York 
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CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


50c. Attached 
All Dealers 


THAT 
FOSTER 
PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 








Hei 


oy 
431505 


N AKE each step sure. The Foster Friction Plug simply won't 
let you slip. The extra quality of rubber makes your step 
light and buoyant — easy as the cat’s own. 
CAT’S PAW HEELS last longer, because the Plug is put where the 
jar and wear come. And there are no holes to carry mud and dirt. 
Get a pair of CAT'S PAW HEELS on your shoes today 
black or tan. They cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 105 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 





LVothine Doing 


Means Nothing Earning 


é ; - Doing nothing used to be considered a good enough 





| nortan cannon enenenpnenneMnbnsseianitt 





existence for a girl. But times have changed. 
oy DAY, girls everywhere are waiting to be set to work. 

To any healthy girl with good red blood in her veins, and 
the ambitions and aspirations of normal girlhood, it is intoler- 
able to be without an outlet for her energies and an income 
for her necessities. A very little experience of it shows her that 


EARNING BEING 
NOTHING NOBODY 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has a Club of girls who 


SHI 

j always find something doing and something earning. Its name is 
*“The Girls’ Club.”” You have doubtless heard of it. Since the first of 
October, 1913, its members have earned about $58,000.00, and they 
have still bigger plans for the coming Summer months. Any girl who 
is tired of doing and earning nothing will learn what these plans are, 
and will receive a very cordial invitation to join the Club, by writing 
to the Manager. Ask her to send you (without charge) the little 
book: “Found: An Hour for The Girls’ Club.’’ Her address is 


MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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| limited, except by the clear and express 


stipulations of the treaty itself. 

t has been claimed as a restriction on 
these rights that the pe of the treaty 
now in force expressly states that its pur- 
pose is “to remove any objection which 
may arise out of the Convention of the nine- 
teenth of April, 1850, commonly called the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to the construction 
of such canal under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, without 
impairing the general principle of neutral- 
ization establis ed in Article VIII of that 
Convention”; and that, therefore, Article 
VIII of that treaty is still in force. 

A careful examination of the article in 
question shows that this cannot possibly be 
the case; and that it is merely the general 
principle of neutralization, and not at all 
the specific form of neutralization presented 
in that article, which the second Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty is designed not to impair. 

Article VIII of theClayton-Bulwer Treaty 
contemplates the construction of a canal by 
neither government, but by some company 
to be formed for that purpose, under the 
protection of both governments. The canal 
is, in return for this equal protection, to be 
“open to the citizens and subjects of the 
United States and Great Britain on equal 
terms.” 

Both governments are pledged not to ex- 
ercise any control over this tertium quid. 


| Suppose, then, such a company had built the 
| canal, would there be any doubt about its 
| right to pass its own ships freely through its 


own waterway? Would there be any im- 
pairment of the general principle of neutral- 
ization so long as all the protectors of the 
canal were equally served? 

The difference between the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty and the second Hay- 


| Pauncefote Treaty consists precisely in this: 


In the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty the United 


| States and Great Britain were joint pro- 
| tectors of a tertium quid, while in the second 


Hay-Pauncefote Treaty the United States 
Government becomes, by a new and special 


| agreement with Great Britain, both the sole 


owner and the sole protector of a canal built 
entirely at its own expense, while Great Brit- 
ain ceases to bear any burden or accept 
any responsibility as protector of the canal. 

That the right to equal treatment agreed 
on in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is based 
solely on participation in this obligation to 
protect the canal is evident from the last 
words of the article in question. 


May 16, 1914 


The article reads: shall also be 
open on like terms to the citizens and sub- 
jects of every other state which is willing 
to grant thereto such protection as the 
United States and Great Britain engage 
to afford.” 


With the faliing away of this protection, 
which in the first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was still joint between the United States 
and Great Britain, and was to be shared 
by other Powers also, disappears entirely 
the specific form of neutrality embodied 
in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; and only 
the general principle, as already defined, 
remains—namely, that the owner grants 
entire equality to all nations observing 
the rules. 


THE REMOVAL OF ALL AMBIGUITIES 
If it be claimed that the language of the 
second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is ambigu- 
ous, and that, therefore, the broadest pos- 
sible construction should be placed on it, 
there is a very simple method of ending all 
controversy regarding the obligations of 
the treaty. 

Let it be assumed that the Government 
of the United States is in honor bound to 
treat the vessels of all nations precisely as it 
treats its own: what results from this con- 
cession? If such conditions and charges of 
traffic are to be just and equitable, it is 
proper that every gross ton of shipping 
passing through the canal should bear its 
due proportion of the total interest charge 
and cost of maintenance, operation and 
defense of the canal. 

If it be a point of honor on account of the 
obligations of the treaty for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to accord to the 

vessels of all nations the same treatment 
that is accorded to its own vessels, it is also 
a point of honor for all nations availing 
themselves of the use of the canal to make 
good to the treasury of the United States 
theirshare of the cost of the service rendered. 

It would, therefore, be fitting for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, if this con- 
struction is to be placed on the treaty, to 
add a rule requiring the nations using the 
canal to pledge themselves, as a condition 
of enjoying its benefits, to pay from their 
respective treasuries such sums as may be 
necessary to meet any deficit in the annual 
budget of the canal, in proportion to the 
gross tonnage of the vessels sailing under 
their respective flags. 


Sense and Nonsense 


Cheap Cottages 


HE five-hundred-dollar cottage is an 

ideal that just now is having a great 
amount of experiment and study in Eng- 
land in the campaign for better housing. 
One such cottage has been built under very 
favorable conditions and many have been 
constructed at near this figure. 

Each one, after being finished, has been 
given wide attention, and its faults as a 
model home have been pointed out. The 


| latest idea considered is to put up a frame- 
| work of structural steel, to hold grooved 


concrete slabs for walls and floors. 

Slabs of a waterproof composition would 
be used for the roof. 

It has been stoutly claimed that, made in 


| quantities at prevailing prices in England, 


it would be possible to build cottages of ten 


| thousand cubic feet each in this way for five 
| hundred dollars. 


Anything to Please 


IGBY BELL, the actor, says he was 

once playing a short engagement in a 
small Middle Western city, when, about an 
hour before the curtain went up for the 
matinée, a messenger from the front of the 
theater came to him as he sat in his dressing 
room reading his mail. 

“The house manager wants to know,” 
said the emissary, ‘whether you expect him 
to dress up this afternoon.” 

“Well,” said Bell, “I understand the 
audience will be fashionable. Tell the man- 
ager for me that I think it would be well for 
him to dress as he always does for his big 
matinée houses.” 

When the performance was over Bell 
slipped around to the box office to observe 
the result of his advice. 

The house manager stood at the door 
glorious in a dinner coat, dress waistcoat 
and broad white lawn tie. 


Dyeing Rocks 


UMPING dyes into rock is a new way 

to discover whether the rock is solid or 
not, and hence whether it will make a good 
foundation. Holes are drilled in the rock 
intended for the foundation of a building 
and the dye is forced into the holes under 
pressure. More holes are then drilled near 
by, and if any rock dust comes up dyed 
the number and size of seams in the mass 
are then indicated. 


The New Catechism 


WELL-KNOWN doctor of Savannah 
has two children—a little daughter, 
aged six, and a small son, aged four. One 
day he overheard the little girl putting her 
brother through an examination in Bible 
history. 
‘Do you know who the first man and the 
first woman. were? 
“Yeth, I do,” lisped the boy. 
“T’ll bet you don’t know their names,” 
pressed the sister. 
“T bet I do!” replied the little fellow. 
“Well, what were their names, then, Mr. 
Smarty?” 
“Edem and Ab!” answered the little boy. 


Refined Fish 


OB DAVIS, editor of Munsey’s, was at 
the Hotel Cecil, in London. Glancing 

over the menu one morning at breakfast, 
he said to the waiter: 

“What is a whiting?” 

“‘A whiting, sir,” said the waiter, “is a 
fish, sir.” 

“T know that,” said Davis; “but what 
kind of a fish? How does it taste?” 

The waiter pondered the matter for a 
moment. 

“*T’ll tell you, sir,”” he said: 


‘ ' “A whiting 
is like a ’addock, sir- 


only more refined.” 
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Which Light Weight Six 





Are You Going to Buy? 





F you pay more than $1500 for an automobile you 


are surely going to buy a six. 


And it must be a 


light six. Your only problem is which one to choose. 


Which One? 


Will you buy a light weight 
six that is an after-thought, a modifi- 
cation or abbreviation of some larger 
model, or will you buy the light 
weight six that is just what its de- 
signers started out to build, the best 
car they know how to build, regard- 
less of cost? 


Will you choose a. light six 
that has been rushed out to meet com- 
petition, when you can just as well 
get one that was carefully designed, 
by men who know, to meet a market 
and fulfill its requirements? 


If you study a// the light 


weight sixes carefully, if you see how 
they are designed, if you consider their 
equipment, if you examine their work- 
manship, if you measure the six-cylin- 
der experience of the builders back 
of them, you will choose the Chandler. 





The Company’s 


CHANDLER »:s 178) 


Weighs 2885 pounds, regularly equipped— 
Runs 16 miles per gallon of gasoline— 
Averages 7000 miles per set of tires, 
3 to 55 miles per hour on high gear. 


There isn’t a single thing cut out of the 


Chandler to make its price possible. 


High-grade, high-priced features make the 


exclusive Chandler long-stroke motor distinctive. 


Cast aluminum base extending from frame to frame con- 
tains integral cast pedestals for magneto, generator and starting motor. 
Imported silent chains drive the cam shaft, pump and generator. 
Westinghouse Separate Unit Starting and Lighting System. Simple 
single wire system for lighting. Wiring run through armored con- 
duit. Bosch high-tension magneto, the most expensive form of igni- 
tion, which many builders of sixes are Jeaving out. Unit power 
plant completely enclosed. Self-contained oiling system. Multiple 
disc steel and raybestos ball-bearing clutch. F.&S. Imported Annular 
Ball Bearings. Left-side drive, center control, 


Equipment includes Firestone demountable detachable rims, 
Jiffy Curtains, New Haven 8-day clock, Jones Speedometer, rain- 
vision, clear-vision ventilating windshield, motor driven horn, etc., etc, 





Stability 


The strength of the Chandler Company, 


is well reflected in the character of its 





principal distributors. From coast to coast 
many of the largest and oldest dealers have 
taken on the Chandler and in several in- 
stances, in order to do so, have given up 
agencies for cars much longer established. 


But Chandler stability is even more plainly 
shown by the following facts: 





This company has di ted every bill 
since it has been in business. 


It has never borrowed money. 


Its capital is intact, and a substantial sur- 
plus has accrued from its year’s business. 


Its car is a proved success. 


The factory is producing to full capacity. 








CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO.,, 505-535 E. 131st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

























Write today for Catalogue, Proof Sheet and a convincing little book called 
**Bouquets,’’ wherein many men tell their experiences with the Chandler. 





A Six You Can Afford To Buy and Afford to Run’ 
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falsine!«: 


N OST users of the RUBBERSET Tooth Brush 

will say that the old way of making the 

RUBBERSET was good enough. The bristles 

never came out, no matter what use or abuse the 

brush was given. But since we have discovered a 

better way of gripping tooth brush bristles in hard 

rubber, we have adopted it. We have improved 

the RUBBERSET Tooth Brush—if you can 
imagine this possible. 

Now instead of gripping all the bristles of each brush 

in a single head of hard rubber, each tuft of bristles 

has its separate brush head—of solid vulcanized rubber that 

holds each bristle with a vise-like grip. Thus a RUBBERSET 

Tooth Brush is composed of thirty to forty perfect little 

brushes —the bristles in each tuft being held in hard rubber 


RUB 


BERS 


TRADE MARK 


4 
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as in the famous RUBBERSET Shaving and 
Paint Brush. 
A solid blow from a heavy hammer might 
smash a RUBBERSET Tooth Brush into tiny 
pieces — but there would be no loose bristles. 
Each tuft would remain intact. 
The tufts of bristles are held in a plate, in 
cone-shaped holes, and they can't be pulled 
through with a pair of pliers. The cone-shaped 
heads exactly fit the cone-shaped holes. Over 
this plate is moulded the top and handle of the 
brush —and the result is a brush with bristles, 
bristle-holding head and frame all moulded and 
hardened into one solid piece. The bristles haven’t a chance 
to come out. Tug, twist and yank at them with a pair of 
pliers, and you can’t loosen one of them. 


ET 


SAFETY TOOTH BRUSH 


Y' )U know the annoyance of a bristle-shedding tooth brush. And 
you probably appreciate the dangers of a bristle that lodges in the 
gums, throat, stomach or intestines. Doctors and Dentists have 
trequently found loose bristles the cause of serious troubles. Why 
chance the di angers of loose bristles? Think of the Economy of the 
RUBBERSET Tooth Brush! One RUBBERSET will outwear 
half a dozen of the ordinary make. Its usefulness only ends when the 
bristles are played out and worn out—because they can’t fall out! 
And think of the price of the RUBBERSET Tooth Bruash—NOW 
2Se for the brush formerly 35c—Now 35c for the brush formerly 
$0c-—and worth the money. We have reduced the prices because 
increased output has reduced our manufacturing cob gt costs. 


é 


You actually get a better RUBBERSET Tooth Brush for I: 
25c and 35c than you formerly obtained for 35c and 50c  /, 
RUBBERSET Tooth Brushes are made in all sizes for | 


adults and children—in plain, curved and serrated brushing /, 
surfaces. Their handles are shaped for convenient brushing 

and are slightly pliable. They are made of Alberite Ivory— 

and each handle of the genuine R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T 
Tooth Brush is stamped R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T. Look 

for this name in buying a tooth brush. 


RUBBERSET Tooth Brushes are sold everywhere 
RUBBERSET COMPANY, Factories, NEWARK, N. J. 


(R. & C. H. T. CO. Props) 
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HOW TO INTEREST 


THE SATURDAY 


INVESTORS 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


HE young business man who has read 

the p ing articles of this series has 
now a fair idea of how money is borrowed 
temporarily on various forms of notes. I 
have also endeavored to describe some of 
the inside workings of a bank and to give 
readers some friendly and fatherly advice 
as to how to separate a banker from his 
money. 

Many readers, however, desire to issue 
securities of a more permanent form, so as 
not to be disturbed every six months with 
note renewals. How to accomplish this 
feat will now be conside 

As was explained in a previous article, 
for many purposes money should only be 
raised through the issuance of additional 
capital stock to oneself or family; but there 
are other purposes for which the young 
business man is entitled to issue securities 
to the public, and the following three 
articles will be devoted to this phase of 
the subject. 

When a young business man goes to a 
banker for advice as to issuing bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks, or some other form of securi- 
ties to the public, the banker first asks the 
young man to describe to him the character 
of the business in which he is interested. 
All standard securities may today be 
grouped under one of the five following 
headings: 

1—Railroad securities; 2—Traction se- 
curities; 3—Other Public-Utility securi- 
ties; 4—JIndustrial securities; 5-— Mining 
securities. 

There are styles and fashions in stocks 
and bonds just as in hats and dresses. To 
catch the timid investor, one must issue 
securities to the public when his special 
class of business is popular, and lie low 
when his special class of business is un- 
popular. Some one class of securities is 
always in favor and some other class is 
always in disfavor. The fashions of invest- 
ments change from year to year as does the 
cut of coats. 

One year steam-railroad securities are 
caper ar and traction securities are very 
popular; another year traction securities 
are unpopular and industrials are very 
much in favor. As ninety-five per cent of 
the people are like sheep and blindly follow 
one another, two conclusions can be drawn 
from the above statement: 

The young man desiring to solicit funds 
for traction property should wait until trac- 
tion securities are popular and then issue 
said securities, whether or not he is then in 
immediate need of additional funds. The 
young man interested in an industrial 

roposition, however, should not sacrifice 
is securities when traction securities are 
popular, but wait until industrials again 
come into favor. 


The Psychological Moment to Sell 


In other words, there is a psychological 
moment for the issuing of any one class of 
securities. As the wheel keeps going round, 
a man desirous of selling some one class of 
securities to the public should wait for the 
time when such class is in favor, and then 
“make hay while the sun shines.” It is 
much easier for the man in need of funds to 
float with the tide of popular favor than to 
attempt to row against this great tide by 
endeavoring to sell—at any time—securi- 
ties of a class that for some reason is 
temporarily in disfavor. 

Wise investors always seek to avoid 
purchasing that class of securities which 
are temporarily popular. When public- 
utility securities are popular and industrial 
securities are in disfavor, the wise investor 
avoids purchasing public-utility securities 
and purchases the much-despised indus- 
trials. 

Conversely, when the preferred stocks of 
industrial companies are very popular and 
railroads are in disfavor, then the wise 
investor avoids purchasing the popular 
industrials and—much to the disgust of his 
brokers and friends—buys the despised 
railroads. 

Working with the tide the man in need 
of funds will be able to obtain his funds 
easier, at a lower rate and on better terms, 
and on the other hand the investor will 


be able to obtain better securities at the 
lower price, thus yielding a higher rate of 
interest, by rowing against the tide. 


RAILROAD SecuritiEes. The railroads of 


this country will probably some day be taken | 


over by the Government at an appraised 
valuation, however much you and I may 

t it. Practically speaking, this will 
take care of all the bond issues. With, 
however, a few exceptions, the bond and 


other obligations of the American railroads | 


are worth all they are selling for today. 
Reorganizations are inevitable and the par 
value of certain issues will be cut down; 


but, in the writer’s opinion, there is hardly | 


an obligation of an American railroad today 
which, if an investor should purchase at 
present prices and hold on to it, will not 
some time refund his money. 


In the case of railroad stocks this is | 


different. Much depends on the valuation 
of railroads now being carried on by the 
Government. Some stocks will be found 
to be worth more than par, while others 
will be found to be wort 
par. 
railroad I should endeavor to keep the 
bonds myself and sell the stock to the 
public on a basis which will give these 


purchasers a handsome profit if the railroad | 
gets a fair deal from the Government, and | 
placing on these people the loss in case the 


railroad does not get a fair deal. 


The Tangible Property Basis 


On the other hand, as an investor in rail- 
roads, I should endeavor to confine my 


purchases to the bonds and other obliga- | 


tions— especially certain four per cent bonds 
selling at a large discount—unless I were in 


a position to study fundamental conditions 


and buy stocks 


TRACTION SEcuRITIES. At one time trac- 
tion securities were very much in favor and 
it was very easy to sell bonds or stocks issued 
by street-railroad companies. Now that 
the people are getting wise, however, the 
franchise question is becoming a serious 
proposition. As franchises expire it is diffi- 
cult to make a profitable trade with the mu- 
nicipality involved. Moreover, the labor 
factor is to become a distinct detriment 
to the street-railroad business. 

If the writer personally were engaged in 
the street-railroad business at the present 
time, instead of endeavoring to sell addi- 
tional securities, he would look round for 
something else to do, and become interested 
in some other line from which the cream 
had not been so thoroughly skimmed. 
However, this very fact that certain trac- 
tion securities may be in disrepute during 
the next few years should make some of 
their bonds attractive to keen investors 
who have courage. 

Investors, however, should be very par- 
ticular to purchase only traction securities 
issued on a basis where they will be taken 
care of if the property is taken over by the 
state or the municipality at the actual 
value of the tangible property. 

In other words, traction securities should 
not be purchased on the basis of the fran- 
chise value or even on the basis of earn- 
ings. Only actual tangible property should 
be considered by the investor in traction 
securities. 

OTHER PuBLIC-UTILITY SEcuRITIES. In 
this group I include the securities of light- 
ing, water and power companies, which, for 
several reasons, have a number of advan- 
tageous features. The labor factor is very 
small in connection with lighting, water 
and power companies, and therefore, as 
wages increase, the expenses of these 
companies should not necessarily increase 
in any such proportion. 

Moreover, the coming generation will 
probably use much more electricity and 
other modern conveniences than does even 
the present generation. Companies that 
derive their power from water speuld espe- 
cially be in favor as coal increases in price 
and as our streams and forests are conserved. 

Promoters of such public utilities should 
have very little difficulty in placing addi- 
tional 
both promoters and investors are apt to 
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much less than | 
If interested in the promotion of a | 


N OLUS the outside shirt and underdrawers are one gar- 
ment. This means that the shirt can’t work out of the 
are no shirt-tails to bunch in seat, that 
"—to say nothing of the comfort 


trousers, that there 


the drawers “stay put 





and economy of saving a garment. 


OLUS is coat cut — opens all the way down 
Remember—If it isn’t Coat Cut, 


closed back. 
it isn’t OLUS. 


See illustration. 


closed crotch — 


For golf, tennis and field wear, we recommend the special at- 


tached collar OLUS with regular or short sleeves. 


for very tall or stout men. 

All shirt fabrics in smart designs 

Ask your dealer for OLUS. 
jet on request. 


including silks 
If he cannot supply you we'll send prepaid. 


Extra sizes 


$1.50 to $10.00. 


PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY, Makers 
Dept. O, 1199 Broadway, New York 
To Dealer: If our representative does not call om 
rite for agency for PHILLIPS-JONES 


— Emperor, Princely, Jack 
Rabbit and OLUS shirts. 














Fresh Fruit Fluff—A Delicious Old-Time Sweet 
Unusual. Wholesome. An epicure’s delight a child can 
eat Makes a dozen desserts. Be onomical. Quickly 
made Send 10¢ for recipe and “Ten Ways to Use 

Clara Craven Anderson, 260 St. Paul, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-—Reliable, Energetic Agents— 
Patented necessity for every member of household 
Pocket samples. Write today for exclusive territory 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc., ROANOKE, VA 








securities at the proper time; and | 


Coward 
Shoe 





for feet 


The shoe that are 
“down and out” is the Coward 
Arch Support Shoe with Cow- 
ard Extension Heel. Its firm 
uplift gives immediate help to 
discouraged arch and ankle 
muscles, restoring them to 
position and health. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 

Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 












Don't plod 


home from work 

like a weary beast of 

burden. Jumpon a bicycle. Get th 

kinks out of your muscles in a five 

minute spin to the ball field or golt 

course. Play is better than plodding 
Ask your dealer the nan of tt 1¢8 

fastest, longest ved bi 

answer, “Iver Johnson Ask } 

cheapest and he'll say The Iver J * 

in the long run Ask any racing maz Our 

82 page book tells about Revolvers, Iver 

Johnson Ch — m Shot Guns, Bicycles and 


Motorcycles. It's free 


IVER JOHNSON 
MOBICYCLE 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
290 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street T1T Market Street 
New York Ban Francisco 
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50 Thousand Cars- 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Excluding Fords, approximately ove car in five 
built in America this year will carry an ignition system that gives 
results amazing even to veteran motorists. 


That system permits the engine to run both faster and slower than the 
best of other systems; it makes starting both easy and safe; in reliability 


and endurance it is in a class alone. 
automatically. 


lead for all speeds and grades without hand regulation. 


More—it controls the spark advance 
It gives a safe automatic retard for starting, and the correct 


It is called the 


Atwater Kent 


ignition 
Used by 
Chaimers 
Paige 
King 
Westcott 
Corbitt 


Atwater 
Kent System 


The Atwater Kent System is not new to engineers. 


have proved its worth. 


System 


Used by 

Regal 

Saxon 
Norwalk 


Meteor 
Lexington-Howard 
on Chalmers 


LMgine 


Nine years of sturdy service 


Over fifty thousand motorists are already enjoying the 


unique gain in flexibility and speed which it gives. Read what some ofits users say: 


The Atwater Kent System is practically the 
only one with a succesful automatic spark advance 
which relieves the driver of all concern regarding 
the setting of the spark ane ae oes its york as effi 
clently at one speed as ot her R. E. COLE 

Ch. Engineer, Saxon Motor Co. 


y ae much power with the Atwater 

high epeeds, and more at low 

MM DATisor with other devices he 

ati adve ance does away with all guesswork 

in setting the wonee A lever, thus putting novice and 
expert on 4@ par The Atwater Kent System is 


almost ideal for starting, and it cannot run Se own 
the battery if the switch is left on.’ C.MOORIEI 
Chief Engineer, Tak Lexincton Howargp Co 
“The intensity of the spark does not vary with 
the speed. This gives our apatese, wonderful power 
at low speeds under neevy 
1AU Rie ‘E WOLF, 
Pres., T = Mertsor Moror Car Co. 
“Your eyetem ‘stays fixed.’ There is no need 
of continual adjustment, as is the case with a good 
many eet systems M. F. LIGG, 
hief Engineer, Cornsitr AvromosBiLe Co. 


We wil! shortly be at liberty to announce other prominent users. 


Will you be one of the fortunate 50,000 this year to gain the last word in ignition 
service? Write to the nearest agent of any of the above cars, or to us, for booklet tell- 
ing why the Atwater Kent Ignition System adds so enormously to motoring pleasure. 


Adwader Samal Mfg. Works Philadelphia 


AB 

















Would You Trade 
Three Years’ Work For 


A Quarter-Section Farm? 


Uncle Sam Has One For You. 


Read 
LAND AND THE MAN 





Five Cents the Copy 
of all Newsdealers 


Independence Square 








In Next Week’s 


Issue of 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


$1.50 the Year 
by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








| of their money in industrials; 
| such money is invested, cumulative seven 





| note. 


find them quite popular. The promoter, 
however, must not wait too long, but must 


| sell them while they are in favor. 


On the other hand, the investor must be 


| very careful not to get caught while this 


class is popular, but rather wait until they 
are in disfavor, as they will have their turn 
like all others. 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. These probably 
fluctuate more than any other class in 


| public favor. One year they are very pop- 


ular and the next year they are very un- 
popular. The men engaged in industrial 
enterprises desiring to sell securities should 
plan to do so during these popular years; 
while investors should plan to buy indus- 
trial securities only during years when they 
are very much in disfavor. These cycles 
come about once in four years and may be 
readily recognized. 

Personally the writer would advise small 
investors to invest only a small proportion 
but when 


or eight per cent preferred stock — preferred 
also as to assets—is usually the most 
desirable. 

When purchasing railroad or traction 
securities the wise investor prefers bonds, 
letting the other fellow have the stock; but 
when purchasing into industrial companies 
the wise investor sometimes purchases the 
preferred stock. The common stock is too 
much of a gamble and should be owned 
by those actively engaged in the business; 
but if the preferred stock is not good the 


| bends are usually not good either. 


MINING SECURITIES. This group contains 
both the most profitable and the most 
dangerous varieties of investments— if such 
a word can be used in this connection. 
There are certain classes of people who are 
bound to take a chance. If they cannot 
find mining stocks to buy they will play 


| poker or gamble through a bucketshop in 


railroads. Those of my friends desiring 


| to raise money for mining purposes I urge 
| to hunt up such people. 


Do not try to sell bonds on a mine; do 
not sell any mining securities to widows or 
orphans. Go to business men who want 
to take a flyer with a specified proportion of 
their money. Tell them the truth—that if 
ore is struck they may make five dollars for 
every one dollar invested; while if not they 
will make a total loss. Business men are 
generally pleased by such frank statements, 
and it is often easy to interest them in min- 
ing propositions if one goes about it right. 

I have not mentioned municipal securi- 


| ties in the above brief analysis, as most 


municipal bonds are perfectly good as to 
security, and the rate of interest simply 
depends on their convertibility. Bonds of 
well-known cities, which can quickly be 
sold, are issued at a lower rate than bonds 
of small towns, which havea limited market. 
Personally the writer prefers bonds of a 
medium-grade city in the Middle West. 


| There is no use in investing in bonds that 


yield a very low rate, nor is it wise to pur- 
chase bonds of those very small towns that 
are almost impossible to sell. 


Five Points for Investors 


Investors, however, should be very par- 
ticular only to purchase such municipal 
bonds as are secured by the entire munic- 
ipality, and avoid so-called improvement 


| bonds or assessment bonds, which hold only 


certain districts or streets. 
The young business man can use for his 


| selling talk the fact that every investor 


should have a certain proportion of his 
funds in the securities of each of the five 
classes mentioned above. This gives him 


| an opportunity always to talk up his class 


whatever it may be—to every investor. 
A striking illustration of the need for 


| such distribution was furnished by certain 


fire-insurance companies after the San 
Franciscoearthquake. It appeared that the 
companies’ assets were largely invested in 
San Francisco real estate and enterprises 
where the bulk of its fire risks were concen- 
trated. As a result, the very catastrophe 
that converted its risks into actual liabili- 
ties deprived its assets of all immediate 
value. 

There are five different features that 
investors observe in the selection of invest- 


| ments which the young business man 


desiring to raise money should carefully 
hese are given by a Wall Street 


authority as follows: 


1-—SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
In the quality of safety there is a marked 
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difference between safety of principal and 
safety of interest. With some investments 
the principal is much safer than the interest, 
and vice versa. This can best be illustrated 
by examples. 

The bonds of terminal companies, which 
are guaranteed as to interest under the 
terms of a lease by the railroads that use 
the terminal, are usually far safer as to 
interest than as to principal. While the 
lease lasts, the interest is probably perfectly 
secure; but when the lease expires and the 
bonds mature, the railroads may see fit to 
abandon the terminal and build one else- 
where if the city has grown in another 
direction; and the terminal may cease to 
have any value except as real estate. 


—RATE OF INCOME. A large part of the 
Ba... of investment lies in the careful 
selection of securities to meet one’s actual 
requirements. The average investor does 
not thoroughly understand this point. He 
does not realize that a high degree of one 
quality involves a lower degree of other 
qualities. He may have a general impres- 
sion that a high rate of income is apt to 
indicate less assurance of safety, but he 
rarely applies the same reasoning to other 
qualities. 

When he buys securities he is quite likely 
to pay for qualities he does not need. It is 
very common, for example, when he wishes 
to make a permanent investment and has 
no thought of reselling, to find him purchas- 
ing securities that possess in a high degree 
the quality of convertibility. This is pure 
waste for him; and the young business man 
desiring to interest an investor in the un- 
listed and inactive securities of his company 
should preach this fact. A high degree of 
convertibility is only obtained at the sacri- 
fice of some other quality—usually rate of 
income. 


> 


3-—CONVERTIBILITY. The quality of con- 
vertibility divides investors into classes 
more sharply than any other quality. For 
some investors convertibility is a matter 
of small importance; for others it is the 
paramount consideration. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the young business man may 
assume that the private investor does not 
need to place much emphasis on the quality 
of convertibility —at least for the larger part 
of his estate. 

On the other hand, for a business surplus 
ready convertibility is an absolute necessity ; 
and in order to secure it something in the 
way of income must usually be sacrificed. 


Well-Dressed Securities 


4—APPRECIATION IN VALUE. “Again, 
some investors are so situated that they can 
insist strongly on the promise of apprecia- 
tion in value, while others cannot afford to 
do so. Rich men, whose income is in excess 
of their wants, can afford to forego some- 
thing in the way of yearly return for the 
sake of a strong prospect of appreciation in 
value. Such men naturally buy bank and 
trust-company stocks, the general charac- 
teristic of which is a small return on the 
money invested, but a strong likelihood of 
appreciation in value.” 


5— STABILITY OF MARKET PRICE. Stabil- 
ity of market price is frequently a considera- 
tion of great importance. This quality 
should never be confused with the quality 
of safety. Safety means the assurance that 
the maker of the obligation will pay princi- 
pal and interest when due; stability of 
market price means that the investment 
will not shrink in quoted value. These are 
very different things, though frequently 
confused in people’s minds. An investment 
may possess assured safety of principal and 
interest, and yet suffer a violent decline in 
quoted price owing to a general change in 
monetary conditions. 

The lesson to be learned here by business 
men desiring to sell securities is that they 
must always issue them on a basis which 
will compare favorably with the going 
market price of similar investments. If 
they offer too high a rate people will be 
afraid that the securities are unsafe; while 
if they offer too little they are wholly 
unattractive. 

This is very important to remember; in 
fact, as I opened this article by referring to 
fashions in securities, advising you young 
business men to conform thereto, I now 
close by urging you to also adapt yourselves 
to rate changes and conditions. 

Really, if your securities are safe, only 
two things are necessary in order to sell 
them—namely: Dress them up in style and 
make them pay the going rate of interest. 








TOON RABE NIGEMGY y, 
‘QU FP Sraioit 


ELECTRIC STARTING AND LIGHTING SYSTEM $125 EXTRA 


3s ott 


@ Let this photograph explain an economy record of vital importance 
to all persons interested in automobiles: for the entire season of 1913, the 
thousands of Detroiters in use averaged, for factory repair parts, only $3.81 apiece. 


@ “Thecar you can’t break, won't break you,” said 
the chief engineer three seasons ago. A mighty 
good motto. For a car can be built that won't 
break down until it wears out. What is true of 
chaises is true of chassis, and as the deacon said: 


t’s mighty plain, 
Thut the weakes’ place must stan’ the strain; 
"N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 


T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


@ Homely philosophy — yes! but holding a pro- 
found truth nevertheless. Detroiter cars by the 
thousands have proved it. Detroiter motors,though 
32 horse-power, are not more powerful than the 
44" faced transmission gears; Detroiter driving 
shafts are capable of withstanding a tensile stress 
of 123,070 pounds; Detroiter bevel gear and driv- 
ing pinion (crucial mechanism) are so amply large 
and alloyed so scientifically that in three years 
time not a single one has ever been returned 
for replacement. And so through all the car. 






Kangaroo Speedster, mile-a-minute, $900 


A stock model Detroiter in actual per- 

formance over a part of the demonstration course 
of the Brice Auto Company, Minneapolis. Ten rival 
cars to date have attempted this incline and failed, after re- 
peated efforts. The Detroiter makes it almost daily, year round. 





BRIGGS-DETROITER CO. 
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@ Yet Detroiter weight has been held down to ' 
2275 pounds and less. This light weight, with ae = 
frictionless ball bearings throughout and very : 
accurate machining, enables the Detroiter in 
everyday service to make from 20 to 25 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 

@ Beauty, strength, economy, are the Detroiter’s 
in unstinted measure. The popularity of the new 
1914 model, bull - nosed, streamline, 32 h. p., with 
its remarkable Detroiter-Remy starting and lighting 
installation, is today holding the factory at capacity. 
The season’s runcannot be increased. Order now. 
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where near it. Your address on a postcard 
brings a free copy by return mail. 
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A complete line, $850 to $1050 


501 Holbrook Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Every time you see 
a clerk footing bills you 
can now say: 


“There 18 a 
wasting time. 


“Whose fault?” 


The Remington Adding and Subtracting Type- When the machine is needed for ordinary letter-writing your 
writer—a complete correspondence tvpewriter—auto- stenographer merely touches a lever. Instantly — automatically — it 
matically totals bills and statements whi/e it types them. . mane seany for corrmapantence work, — 

, ; ; : Whether or not you now see the direct applicability of the 

Not a moment is wasted on footing or proving. Remington Adding & Subtracting Typewriter to your particular 


: d >) ? business, it will pay you to send for our new illustrated folder — 

This machine saves 20% to 70% of the time spent **The Story of a Day’s Work.”’ 
on billing. \ few words to your stenographer now 
will put you in the way to receive a copy 


It is now used by banks, | aes — : : — 1} of this really valuable folder by return 

offices and stores, large and REMING TON : mail; will enable you to investigate 
; ; conveniently and without cost—the sav- 
small, everyw here. § ing efficiency of this machine of composite 
. usefulness to every employer of clerical 

Sooner or later the add- Adding and Subtracting or stenographic help. 

ing and subtracting type- TYPEWRITER - Delayed investigation simply mean 
Pe . all 2 : prolonged time-waste and error-risk. So 
_ iter will be saving time ( WEL MECHANISM) ; while the matter is in your mind send 
in every live billing depart- zs % today tor * The Story of a Day’s Work” 


ment ESS = ——— and learn how profit-reducing elements 
ent. may be eliminated from your business. 


. 
Your totals are shown 


here as fast as the 
figures are typed 


Peis se eee 











BY INVITATION 
MCMBER OF 











Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) 


For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. Write to our nearest office. 
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oe) DONT SAY_ UNDERWEAR, SAY _MUNSINGWEAR “AR Se 


BEYOND COMPARE 
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Union Suits 
for Men 
Women 


Children 


The most 
in demand 
because 
the most 

_ satisfactory 


More than 
8,000,000 
Munsingwear 
garments 
‘sold 
annually 
NO GAPPING 
NO BINDING 


AT CROTCH 
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The fit wont wash out ey 
Every required style and size% 
There’s a right Munsingwear Size for You 


Name of Munsingwear Dealer in Your Town, Address 


The. Northwealiiil noe 


MINNEAPOLIS - MIN 
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lake a 
KODAK 





with you 





Catalogue free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


FASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








